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NOTICE. 



This Journal was originally written in English, 
nearly as it now appears; but being intended 
chiefly for the benefit of my countrymen, it was 
prepared for pubUcation in French; when it was 
suggested to me, that, as it could not at that time 
be printed on the Continent, if it had any suc- 
cess at all in Englandrit\w.Quld be Ifhoslated 
immediately, and, in all likelihood, ^ery wretch- 
edly, and that I had bettet^ 'd^ertsii^^the task 
myselj^ having, in fact, the materials ready. I 
now, therefore, venture to give the original Eng- 
lish Journal, such as it was written at the mo- 
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ment, with very little alteration; having onlj 
had to translate the extended remarks, that were 
added in preparing it for the press,— -which has 
been done with considerable license, and with- 
out confining myself very strictly to the letter of 
the French original. 

I am perfectly aware of the double danger to 
which a foreigner, oJSfering an account of Eng- 
land, written in the English language, exposes 
himself. Any apology on the subject, would, I 
know, be vain and useless ; and, haying stated my 
motives, I throw myself on the indulgence of the 

public/: \^o josm i3ie^ec,ted to write perfectly a 
• •••;:•: 

foreign langbag^i^ip^tiaps, indeed, he loses the 

finer tacf^pi^*v>y&^ he acquires the familiar use 
•*••• •••• 

of another, and is perfect in neither. 

Such wonderful changes have taken place since 
this Journal was written, that a considerable part 
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of the views and opinions it records are now com- 
pletely out of date. Yet an account of things as 
tfaey were at the zenith of that power which had 
enslaved the world, may still possess some in- 
terest; and serve to shew what resources, and 
how much life and strength remained in that in- 
sulated corner of Europe, to which the conqueror 
was seeking a ford, from the shores of the Baltic 
to those of Spain and Portugal. 



PREFACE. 



The Writer of this Journal 8pent ncarlj two 
years in Great Britain, without any other object 
than that of seeing the country. He was bom in 
France, and had resided more than twenty years 
in the United States of America before he made 
this voyage. To give the friends he had left in 
America the pleasure of following him upon the 
map, — of seeing and thinking with him,— and, in 
order to retain some traces of ©ew objects, the 
remembrance of which would otherwise soon have 
faded on his memory, he sent, from the beeiuning, 
a journal of what he did and saw, faithfully and 
plainly recorded. Such a journal is like gather- 
mg fruit in a basket. If you attempt it only with 
your hands, when they are full, you drop what 
you have already, in endeavouring to get more^ 

The Journal was written in. English, because 
the things and persons the traveller saw were 
best described in the language of the country^ 
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which is become familiar to him by long habit. It 
was seen in England by a few friends, who read 
parts of it with interest, and, for the first time in 
his life, the idea entered his mind of writing a 
book ! He does not mean to throw any respon- 
sibility on his friends ; none of them pressed hita 
to publish ; he did not vield to their solicitations ; 
and he alone is answerable for the consequences, 
alarming as they may be. He was, indeed, en- 
couraged by the consideration, that no French 
travels in England had come to his knowledge 
deserving of notice. M. Faiijas de St. Fond gave 
all his attention to minerals ; Madame Roland, Ma- 
dame de Genlis, and Madame de Stael, have spoken 
incidentally of what they have seen in England, 
through the medium of their various prejudices, 
or for effect in works of imagination. In remoter 
times, the Chevalier Hamilton published only the 
chronique scandaleme of a profligate court. ouUy 
thought only of his embassy. 

Their present successor did not merely traverse 
England ; — ^he lived in it without business, and was 
not pressed for time. His wife, who is English, 
was with him ; and he owes to her introduction a 
greater share of domestic intimacy than foreigners 
usually enjoy in England, or indeed in any coun- 
try. His acquaintance with the language enabled 
him to observe with greater ease and accuracy 
than the generality of French tourists. In short, 
he. might hope to do better what none had done 
well. 

. Private anecdotes have been excluded as much 
as possible. It is a great sacrifice ; for they do 
not merely amuse the reader, but they initiate 
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him into the peculiarities of national mannerst and 
the mysteries of domestic life. They instruct 
ivithout the form of instruction. You may give 
them to your friends ; — ^but it is an unpardonable 
indelicacy to make a public exhibition of those 
ivho have opened their doors to you, and shewn 
you kindness. 



At the same time that personalities were struck 
out, the traveller was tempted to extend those 
occasional remarks he had introduced in his ori- 
ginal Journal, on the constitution, the commerce, 
the finances, and the politics of Great Britain,-— 
on its geology and its literature. He perceived 
at last that he had made essays instead of re- 
marks, and that the events and objects out of 
which the latter srew naturally, did not so well 
account for the former. His friends found also, 
that he digressed too abruptly from one subject to 
another totally unconnected, and he has been ad«^ 
vised to class and arrange his materials under 
different heads or chapters. It would have been 
recasting his work alto^ether^ — an undertaking 
above his strength or patience, and the advantage 
of which did not appear to him adequate to the 
labour. There is a certain charm in the journal- 
form, and a peculiar interest, which it was not 
worth while to sacrifice to greater order. Had 
he made separate chapters on the government, on 
political economy, &c. few readers would have 
taken the trouble of cutting the leaves of such 
chapters. They may just as easily skip digres- 
sions as chapters, and, glancing over the margin, 
read only where dates shew them that the travel- 
ler is again on the road, and tells of what he saw^^ 



fttid not of what he thought,-^£» in noveld, reflec- 
tio>id are passed over, to Come to the story ^nd 
adventures* 

He had collected some information respecting 
Ireland, which he thought might he interesting to 
foreign readers ; but as he did not see that part 
of the British empire, and bad no opportunities of 
personal observation, he has introduced his re- 
marks in an Appendix. 

There are so few French travels, that the pub^ 
Itcatton of this Journal might require an apology 
in France ; in England it dannot be deemed ne^ 
cessarj4 Nothing is more usual for an English^ 
man, who has crossed the channel, spent his month 
or sit weeks at Paris, (when such a thing could be 
done,) and pushed as far as the Lake of Geneva, 
than to puolish on his return a Tour through 
France and Switzerland. The public, indeed, 
was not always grateful for such favours, and wa& 
apt sometimes to laugh at the traveller and his 
book. Yet this multiplicity of accounts of foreign 
c^ountries, from real observation, furnished new 
facts, spread general information, and tended to 
dissipate prejudices. There are, accordingly, 
fewer prejudices in England than in France,-^al- 
though the French are unconscious of their's. 

Should this work be favourably received, the 
success would be the more flattering, from the au* 
thor's having done little to please. He has spo- 
ken with freedom, d chatge and d dicharge^ out. 
always with perfect sincerity, and, he believes, 
with strict impartiality. This might not prove a 
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recommenclation every where, — ^but he really hopes 
it may ia England. 

The author has not spoken of Bonaparte ! This 
silence in the times in which we live may appear 
singular, and deserves some notice or explanation. 
He knows, in fact, his Imperial and Royal Majesty 
only through the medium of the newspapers, and 
has no new facts to communicate. As to what he 
may think of him, the opinions expressed in the 
work on matters of government will inform his 
readers sufficiently. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 



JOURNAL, 

&c. 



2ith December J 1809. 
We foutad ourselves^ on waking this morning 
early, anchored in the harbour of Falmouthi 
where we had arrived in the night, after a speedy 
and prosperous passage of twenty-one dajrs from 
America, without a smgle storm to describe, or 
any extraordinary occurrence. This harbour is a 
small basin, surrounded with gentle hills. Look* 
ing round, we saw green fields, with cattle graz* 
ingy— a grove of trees, — some pines, and many 
rreen tufts like laurels. The town of Falmouth,— 
little, old, and ugly,-»was seen on our left, and an- 
other assemblage of little old houses on our right, 
(Flushing) ; Pendennis Castle behind us, on a mound 
near the entrance of the harbour. The air was 
calm and mild, — ^the sky of a very pale blue,— a li^ht 
mist hung over the landscape^^-and the general im- 
pression was peaceful and agreeable : on the surface 
of the water twenty or thirty ships, mostly packets, 
and two or three Dutch vessels with licenses,— 
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a strange sort of trade ! The custom-house officers 
mustered in crowds about the ship, ransacking 
every comer : — Barrels and bags, boxes and ham- 
pers of half-consumed provisions, empty bottles 
and full ones, musty straw ^nd papers, and all that 
the dampness of a ship, pitch ana tallow, and the 
human species confined in a narrow space, can 
produce of offensive sights kfid smells, were ex- 
posed to open day. These custom-house officers 
seized a certain surplus of stores beyond what a 
ship is allowed to bnng ih port, whether the voy- 
age has been long or short. I overheard the head 
seizer asking the Captain whether he preferred 
having his wine or his spirits seized ; and the Cap- 
tain seemed to take the proposal in very good part, 
and told me afterwards the man was Yery friendly 
to hiill. In this general confusion no breakfast 
couM be expected ; and permission being procured 
for the passen^rs tb land, with their baggage, 
ibverj one wa* eager to make hb escape. I went 
on shore to reconnoitl-e, and to secure comfortable 
quarters, aiid brought batek hot rolls^-^-the olive- 
branch to the ark. 

The houses^ in a conftided h^apv i^rowd on the 
water ; the tide washes their foutraation ; a black 
wall, buih of rough Iit6nes, that stand on end, to 
facilitate the drainmg of the water, and steps, over- 
growii with sea-weeds, to ascend to the doors. 
Through one of these odd entrances i introduced 
my companions to the hotel,--^ stratige, old^ lovr 
butldioig, extremely neat inside, with a tempting 
larder itil! in vie>i^, disptayiftg, on shelves of tiled^ 
fish of all sorts, fat fowls, ' ifcc. Well-dressed ser- 
vants, civil and attentive, waited our commands. 
We were put in possession of a sitting-room and two 
bed-rooHXs. Our window's overlooked two or three^ 
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dimjuutive a^rciets without £bot^pathsr— too narrow, 
ind^d, for s^Dj, — ^all up and aown, and crooked. 
Jt w^9 Sqp4^y. The i»en were, many of them> in 
yolwt^^ npifonni^, and looked well enpqgb for ci- 
tii^ep-soldi^rii; th^ women highly dressed, or rather 
highly undressed, in extremely thin draperies, moved 
s^bout with an elastic gait on the tight fantastic pat- 
ten, making a uniyer^ clatter of iron osx the pave-< 
m^. Ruddy couptenancefi, and embanpointj were 
very general and striking. C'syoiing astonish- 
meot was awakened at the sight of a sedan-chair, 
vihrc^t^^ along on two poles. A monstrous car* 
riage turned the corner of a street, oyerladen with 
passengers, — a dozen, at least, on the top^ before, 
wd behind ; all this resting on four high slender 
wheels, drawn along full speed on a rough unequal 
pavement. We observed some men, in old-fashioned 
cocked-hats with silver la^e« compelling a Quaker 
to abut hi« $hop ;<-^which was opened again the mo- 
ment they were gone. An elegant post-chaise and 
lour 8to{]ped at the door. A youpg man^ fat and 
fair9 with the face apd figure of a baby, six feet 
bight alighted from it ; U was the Marquis of S. 
the first man of quality we have seen in England. 
He ffoes, we are tpld, to lounge away his emui 
mdCmti idleness beyond seas^— a premature attack 
of the mah(Hei dupaiffi. The English medadU du 
pfffff is pf a peeuUar character ; |t is not merely 
the result of extreme regrets when they baye left 
tbeir country, and of that perpetual lonKi^^g to re- 
turn, felt by other people, but an equal longing to 
leave it^ and a sense pf weariuesi^ and satiety all 
the tiro^ they are at hom#. 

DiMer announcedi suspended pur observations; 
it was served in our own apartments. We had 
three small di»hesi drciised very iuartificjally (aa 
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English cook only boils and roasts), otherwise vefjr 
good. The table-linen and glass, and servants, re- 
markably neat, and in good order. At the de'ssert 
apples no bigger than walnuts, and without taste^ 
which are said to be the best the country pro- 
duces. 

December 25. — ^I have been this morning to th^ 
custom-house, with the other passengers, to ^et 
our passports. They obtained theirs without diffi- 
culty, but I must write to London for mine. 
Twenty-two years of absence have not expiated 
the original sin of being bom in France : but I 
have no right to complain, — ^an Englishman would 
be worse off in France. 

We have on our arrival a double allowance of 
news ; those which were coming over to us whea 
we left America, and what has occurred since ; an 
accumulation of about three months. The first 
thing we have leanit was an Imperial repudiation 
and an expected Imperial marriage, which seems 
to be a great stroke of policy. Political news are 
no longer what they were formerly ; they come 
home to every man^s concerns, and state afiairs 
are become family affairs. 

December 26. — ^I have been introduced to seve- 
ral respectable citizens of Falmouth ; they all live 
in very small, old habitations, the apartments of 
which resemble the cabins of vessels. A new 
house is a phenomenon. The manners of this re- 
mote corner of England have retained a sort of pri*- 
mitive simplicity. I have seen nothing here of the 
luxury and pride which I expected to find every 
where in this warlike and commercial country. 
There is much despondency about Spain, and but 
one voice against the Walcheren expedition and 
against the ministers, who are not expected to 
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urtthstand tke shock of such general dissatkfao- 
tion. 

We have left our hotel, to take furnished lodg- 
ings in an elevated part of the town,-— a kind of 
terrace,— looking down upon the beautiful little 
harbour, and surrounding country. This apart- 
ment, composed of very small neat rooms, costs 
only a guinea and a half a week, and the people 
of the house cook, and wait upon us. This would 
cost more in the smallest town in America, or in 
fact could not be had. Domestics are here net 
only more obliging and industrious, but, what is re- 
markable, look better pleased and happier. 

December 30.— The weather has been singularly 
mild since we landed ; the sky cloudy and misty, with- 
out absolute rain; a little, and very little sun, seen 
every day. Fahrenheit^ s thermometer about 50*. 

December 31. — ^We left Falmouth this morning, 
in a post chaise, fairly on our way to London. 
The country is an ex^tensive moor, covered with 
furze, a low thorny bush, evergreen, nipt by a 
few goats and sheep ; not a fourth part of the sur- 
face is inclosed and cultivated. The total absence 
of wood is particularly striking to us, who have 

i'ust arrived from a world of forests. It gives, 
lowever, a vastness to the prospect, and opens 
distances of great beauty; hills behind bills, 
clothed in brown and green, in an endless un- 
dulating line. The roaas very narrow, crooked, 
and dirty ; continually up and down. The horses 
we g^t are by no means good, and draw us with 
difficulty at the rate of five miles an hour. We 
change carriages as well as horses at every post- 
house ; they are on four wheels, light and easy, and 
large enough for three persons. The post-boy sits 
<m a cross bar of wood between the front springs. 
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or r^th^r reat3 against \U This is safer, and mox^ 
convenient both for men and horses, but does not 
look well ; rod, as far a9 w^ bav^ ne^n, EUiglish 
po^t-^horgies and postillions do not $?em to desery^ 
th^lr reputation. This country (Cor^lwalU) abo^nd^ 
in mines, whiqh WQ have nQt tipoe to visit. There 
is a singular sort of secondary mine, qalkd streamr 
tmi the metal is found in very small particles, w 
rather rounded pehWesi, mixed in alluvial clay- 

Jmmry I, ISlO^-rr-FroKi Bodmin, whe?e we 
dept last night, travelling all day, we have gone 
only 32 miles, through a very hilly but not unptea^* 
ant country I a thick fog hiu many a fine view from 
uSt The tur»e ia in full blossom about the hedges; 
much holly, with its rich vaniisrhed foliage and bright 
red berries, and ivy, ift wild luxuriance, manthng 
over cottages and stems of trees. No new houses 
to he seen; very few young trees; all is old, and 
mouldering into pieturesque forms and colaurst 
The trees are uniformly covered with moss, even 
to the smallest branches, owing to the prevailing 
moisture of the climate. We have no creeping 

Slants in North America which preserve their ver* 
ure in winter, and the effect ol" this profusion of 
ivy i§ very striking. The mildness of the climate 
is truly astonishing ; geraniums^ and other green-t 
house-plants, require only shelter, without fire, in 
winter, and wall-fiowers are now in full bloom out 
of doors. We have seen to-day several gentle-^ 
men^s houses at a distance, spreading wide aEid lovi 
over fine lawns, with dark backgrounds of pine^f 
and clumns of arbutus and laurel, as green as in 
spring* Kear dusk, we crossed the bay to Ply-* 
mouth Dock, amidst its floating eastleg, one of 
them bearing 90 guns. To-morrow we go tq 
Mount Edgecumbe, if the weather permits. This 
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place sti'uck m as very like Philadelphia, and ntit 
the modern part of it. The inhahitants, however^ 
do hot look touch like Quakeris, being mostly army 
atid navy. 

Jarmary 2.— *-Arttied with umbrellas fend great- 
Croats, We set out this morning for Mount Edge- 
cumbe, in the midst of a drizzling rain. Crossed 
the bay at Crimble passage ; landed oti a strand 
of firm pebbly sand^ near the porter's lodge. It 
was not the day of admittance, and we were told 
it was necessary to write to Lord M. E* A note 
was dispatched, and word returned that we were 
welcome, and a key given to us, opening all gates^ 
with directions to find our way, and no guides to 
Overlook us, which is a refinement of politeness. 
A gentle ascent of lawn, skirted with old chestnut 
trees and elms, leads to the house ; a plain edifice^ 
half gothic, of a greyish white, with a fine back'^ 
ground of trees upon the hill behind. The groundsi 
which I should judge not to exceed five or six 
hundred acres, form a sort of headland on the 
bay. A gravel walk, eight or ten feet wide, leads 
from the lodge to the house, and, turning round 
it, through the wood behind, brings you to an open 
lawn, sloping abruptly to the water. A small go- 
thic ruin stands there, of modern erection, near 
which the walk divides j a branch descending to 
the seaside, another keeping along the high 
grounds^ and, after plungmg again into the 
shade of a dark wood, and passing through groves 
of evergreen trees and shrubs, advances along 
the precipitous heights, where the sight, un- 
thecfced by any trees, and from an elevation of 
two or three hundred feet, embraces at once the 
ocean on the right ; in front, on the other side of 
the bay, at about one mile distance, a line of 
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huildings, like an immense fown^ broken and di- 
versified by fortifications, arsenals, batteries, &c. 
80 as not to look like a mere field of roofs and 
chimneys ; and, in bird's eye view, line-of-battlc 
ships and frigates passing under your feet, with 
as little ceremony as boats on a river. Thence 
the walk, turning to the right, ascends highef 
grounds stSl, to a plain on the top, where an old 
gothic church stands, with a tower serving for sig- 
nals. A path along the heights, and across a 
wood, brings you back to the place of beginning,— 
a walk of two or three miles, which took us some- 
thing less than three hours. 

There is nothing done at Mount Edgecumbe 
which a gentleman of moderate fortune could not 
perform ; and nature herself has been at no great 
expense of bold rocks or mountains ; it is a lump of 
earth sloping to the water, more or less abruptly, 
but with great variety, and deeply indented with 
bays. Tne great charm is the contrast of the love- 
liness and retirenient of the objects near you, with 
the lively scene and richness, and immensity, burst- 
ing on the view here and there ; and, upon the whole, 
this comes nearer to my ideas of beauty, than any 
sbot I ever saw. The green walk, particularly, I 
snail ever recollect. Laurels of such bright ver- 
dure, with large shining leaves ; the arbutus, and 
laurustinus, covered witn blossoms ; another ever- 
green tree, resembling the wild cherry of America, 
^Portugal laurel we are told) ; then such draperies 
of ivy, in ample folds over the rocks and trees ; 
such pines with moss of all colours, along the trunk 
and branches ; and, on the ground, turfas vivid as 
in the spring, with daisies and periwinkles in 
flower, and fern, and furze with papilionaceous 
blossoms. Then through the trees, far below, the 
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«urf breaking in measured time, and spreading ite 
white foam among the black rocks of the shore. 

The sun had no share in the splendour of the 
scene, for it was not visible, nor any part of the 
sky; a misty, drizzly something, like rain, drove 
along in the blast, and made us tolerably wet ; 
particularly as some deceitful appearances of fair 
weather, and the heat, had induced us to leave 
our umbrellas and great coats at the lodge. On 
our return to the hotel, we shifted and dried our* 
selves ; called for a post-chaise, and pursued our 
journey through an endless succession of streets, 
and arsenals, and dock-yards, and barracks, two 
fliiles in length, some of which we might have 
. seen, but felt no sort of inclination. .At last we re* 
gained the country. It is pretty enough ; the same 
waving surface, checquered with enclosures, and 
dotted with cottages and gentlemen^s houses, all 
with their dark masses of pines and firs, and the 
same thickets of laurel, arbutus, and laurestinus, 
as at Mount Edgecumbe. The cottages are all 
thatched, the walls partly stone, and partly mse, 
and with casements. The people, in general,look 
healthy and clean ; much fewer children to be 4seen 
about the houses than in America. 

January 3.-— Slept at Ivy-bridge, a pretty name, 
and a pretty place ; — wall flowers full blown here, 
and in many places on the road, — and of course 
much ivy about it, and a clear boisterous little 
stream. The hou^e superlatively comfortable; 
such empressment to receive you,-^such readiness 
to fulfil every wish, as soon as expressed, — such 
eood rooms, and so well furnished,-^such good 
things to eat, and so well dressed. This is really 
the land of conveniences, and it is not to be wonder* 
. ed at that the English should complain of foreign 
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incoiit'eiit^^Aces m travelitng. All this pofiteness 
and zeal has, no doubt, a sordid motive ; yon are 
icaressed for your money ; bat the caresdes of the 
world have not in ireneral a much purer motive^ 
This semblance of bienveilkmee should sot be 
blamed hastily. Fair raiments do not always 
cover a fair skin. It may be as well to remain %«- 
norant of the defects of the mind, as of those of 
the person ; to suspect them is quite enough. The 
roads are far from magnificent ; they are generally 

J'ust wide enough for two carriages; without ditehes^ 
ut well gravelled with pounded stones, and, though, 
very dirty, not deep. A high artificial bank of 
stone and earth, with bushes growing on the top^ 
too often intercepts all view beyond the next head 
of the road, not a hundred yards of which is visi- 
ble at one time« The horses are in general weak 
and tired, and unmercifully whipt,p*«H3o much so, as 
to induce us often to interfere in their behalf, choos- 
ing rather to go slower than to witness such cruelty. 
January 4. — ^We slept last night at Exeter, and 
are arrived at Taunton ; 64 miles in twe days. We 
are in no haste. The approach of Exeter is very 
fine ; you see from a hill tne vast extent of country 
below, with an estuary at a distance, and hills in 
gentle swells lost in the horizon ; it gives the idea 
of an ocean of cultivation. The cathedral is a ve* 
nerable pile, built in the year 900, (my information 
comes from the cJd woman who showed it). Out- 
side it appeared to me less light and airy than Go- 
thic architecture generally is, according to my re- 
collections. Objects seen again, after an interval 
c^many jears, appear no longer the same, although 
unchanged in reality, and although we have not 
seen, in the meantime, any other objects of the 
sape kind that could alter the scale oi our ideas. 



Memorjis not a book* where things «nd events 
are recorded, but rather a field where seeds grow, 
com€iito maturity, and die. The silent operation 
of tisie on all that lives, perfecting and destroying 
m remalss succession, seevis to extend to the me- 
duBiiical skill of our fingers* The artist draws 
better after laying down his pencil for some time^ 
or plays better on an instrument; fencing, swim^ 
ming, are ioaproved likewise. We have, however, 
neitner studied nor practised ; the mind, as far as 
we know, has been inactive, as well as the hand. 
Should we know little before the interruption, we 
are apt indeed to farget that little; but, it the skill 
If as sufficiently perfect, it increases durinff a certain 
period of inaction; becomes stationary when longer 
intermitted; and is lost at last by protracted disuse* 
The inside of the church is too light, I mean 
too eelaire^ and the painted windows are not good*. 
Those at one end were painted 400 years ago, my 
jold woman said, and the other end within her re** 
membfnmee ; the one too early, probably, to be good,, 
and the other too late. But when the service be* 

faa^ we forgot the church, and every thing else, in 
le beauty of the chant; — ai^ls inlieaven cammt 
inng batter! Theorgaai, sweet, powerful, and so- 
lemn, formed a single accompaniment, without fop* 
pish flourishing ;-~th^ whole elect supmor to my 
Kcollectiims of the pkin ehaat. Music and poetry 
are certainly nearly allied ; one is the mellow and 
vague distance, n^iere all is bhnded inio karmmy^ 
the other is the vigorous foreground, where every 
object is clearly defined, and distmctly seen; tba 
«ne awakMs poetical enthusiasm in yourself; the 
other ^ews you what it has produced in others. 

The roads are fiiU of scndiers, <m foot and m 
carriagi&s, travelling towards Plymouth j-^-nPortu^ 
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gal and India supposed to be their destinatiioif* 
The villages along the road are in general not 
beautiful, — ^the houses very poor indeed ; thewsilU 
old and rough, but the windows generally whole 
and clean ; no old hats or bundles of rags stuck in, 
as in America, where people build, but do not re- 
pair. Peeping in, as we pass along, the floors ap- 
pear to be a pavement of round stones like the 
streets, — ^a few seats in the form of short benches,— 
a table or two, — a spinning** wheel, — a few shelves, 
—and just now (Christmas,) greens hanging about. 
The people appear healthy, and not in rags, but 
not remarkably stout ; the women, I think, are 
more so in proportion than the men. We meet 
very few beggars, and those old and infirm. Farm- 
houses, with their out buildings, look remarkably 
neat, and in great order ; near them we see stacks 
of hay and straw, of prodigious size, covered with 
a slight thatching, and over that a sort of net of 
straw, to prevent the wind disturbing the thatch. 
Industry, method, and good order, are conspicuous 
every where. Most of the land is in meadow. 
Turnips are enormous ; some as large as a man^s 
head. The cattle do not look different from ours. 
We meet, however, with more pieturescme horses than 
in America, with big shaggy legs, ana heavy heads. 
January 5. — Arrived m the evening at Bristol, 
48 miles in eight hours, stoppages included ; the 
horses better. On approacmng Bristol, you see, 
from an elevation, a ridge on the left, covered 
with country-houses, proves of trees, and green 
fields. This ridge is mtersected by a deep gap, 
near which a confused heap of roofs, towers, and 
steeples, and smoke, mark the town ; dirty sub- 
urbs succeeded to this view ; then a bridge over a 
mean and muddy stream ; through crowded streets 



we ajrrtted at TAe Bvsh. The next momtnff shew- 
ed us, opposite our windows, a large buiTdiog of 
freestone, in excellent style, l%e Exchange. 
Taking a guide, I called upon those for whom we 
had letters, and have been obligingly received, 
£nglith hospitality is not in high repute ;-— so far, 
we have no reason to complain of it. There is a 
look of comfort and neatness in the inside of housest 
which is very striking; every thine is substantial 
and good, and uniformly so in all parts of the 
house; and, as to the table, LucuUus dines with 
LucuUus every day, and little addition appears 
necessary should a few friends come unexpectedly. 
The creaitable and decent look of the servants is 
so less remarkable, and they are the mainspring of 
all other cranforts. I am » perfectly aware that 
there are many people who have no servants, and 
hardly bread to eat, and whose habitual state is 
labour and poverty. Although I have had no op- 
portimity, as yet, of becoming acquainted with the 
situation of that class of people, I have necessarily 
seen them at their daily labour, in traversing the 
country, and I have had a glimpse of their habita- 
tions. AH I can say is, that the poor do not look so 
poor here as in otner countries : that poverty does 
not intrude on your sight ; and that it is necessary 
to seek it. All human societies are full of it,-* 
here it does not overflow certainly. One of the 
best houses, and in the finest situation, (Clifton) 
costs L. 220 sterling a-year, taxes included ; — good 
houses, in an old-fawioned part of the town, are not 
one-fourth part of that rent. The wages of a man- 
servant, L. 35 sterling a-year; a woman-cook, L. 15 
sterling ; meat sixpence and eightpence the poilnd. 
We went to see the Hot-Wells, a harmless me- 
dical spring. The river passes there the deep gap 
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which we had seen on approaching the towo^ 
through a calcareous ridge, wout 200 feet high ;-— 
the tide is here 30 feet and upwards. Imneiiae 
dbcks hare been built, or rather a new bed haft 
been dug for the river, and the old one, closed hy 
iSood-gates, forms a natural basin for shipping. 
We saw* however, but few vesaela. The trade q£ 
tht& port is rather diminishing; notwithstanding 
t9us, the town increases, and looks more consider" 
aUe, better bnilt, and more opulent than New-York* 

Mmiarn 8. — We arrived at Bath last ni^t— » 
The chaise drew up in style at the White HarL 
Two well-dressed footmen were ready to help uf 
to abght, presenting an arm on each &ide« Thra a 
loud bell ooi the stairs, and lights carried before ua 
to an elegantly furnished sitting*rooflit where the 
fire was already blazing. In a few minutes, a 
neat-looking chamber-maid, with an ample white 
aprcoi, pifmed behind, came to offer her services 
to the ladies, and shew the bed-rooms* In less 
than half an hour, five powdered genilemen burst m» 
to the room with three aishes,&c. and two remained 
to wait I give this a« a sample of the best, or rather 
of the finest inns. Our bill was L. 2, lis. steriing^ 
dina&r for three, t^a, beds, and breakfast The 
servants have no wages, — but, depending on the 
generosity of travellers, they find it their interest 
to please them. They {the servants) cost us about 
five fihilUngs a-day. 

This morning we have explored the town, which 
is cwtainly ^erj beautiful. It is built ef freestone, 
of a finecreamK^olour, and contains several public 
edifices, in good taste. We remarked a eiroulaar 
place called tl^ Crescent, another called the Cir^ 
cus ; — ^all the streets strai^t and regular. This 
town looks as if it had been cast in a moi:dd all at 
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y; so new, sofrefeh, and regular. The build* 
mg where the medical water is drank, and whero 
the baths are, exhibits very different objects ; hu* 
maa nature, old, infirm, and in ruins, or wearj 
and mmmL Bath is a sort of peat monastery, 
inhabited by single people, particularly superan* 
Mated females. No trade, no manufactures, no 
occupati(ms of any sort, except that of killing 
time, the most laborious of all. Half of the inha« 
bitants do nothing, the other half supplies them 
with nothings ^— A multitude of splendid shops, 
full of all that wealth and luxury can desire, ar^ 
ranged with all the arts c^ seduction. 

&ing in haste, and not equipped for the placet 
we left it at three o^clock, dined and slept 14 miles 
off, on the direct road to London. During our ride, 
we saw a little stream appear here and there 
among the willows, in the yale below. I asked a 
woman at the toll-gate what the name of it was : 
*'Sure, Sir, the Avon !" It is not easy to avoid failing 
in respect to English rivers, by mistaking them for 
mere rivulets. 1 have heard an Englishman, who 
was amusing himself with the ignorance prevalent 
in foreign countries, tell a story of a lady, who 
said to him, ** Have you in England any rivers like 
this?" (the Seine); but interrupting herself, added, 
laughingly, ^•Good God, how can fbe so silly, it is 
an island ; there are no rivers !" I really think the 
lady was not so very much in the wrong. 

The country is beautiful, rich, and varied, with 
villas and mansions, and dark groves of pines, — 
shrubs in full bloom, evergreen lawns, ana gravel 
walks so rieat,— with porters' lodges, built in rough- 
cast, and stuck all over with flints, in their native 
grotesqueness ; for this part of England is a 
great bed of chalk, full of this singular production 
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(flints). They are broken to pieces with ham^ 
mere, and spread. over the road in deep beds^ fonn« 
ing a hard and even surface, upon which the 
wheels of carriages make no impression. The 
roads are now wider; kepi in good repair, and 
not deep, notwithstanding the season. The post- 
horses excellent ; and post-boys riding instead of 
sitting. Our rate of travelling does not exceed 
six miles an hour, stoppages included; but we 
might go faster if we aesired it. We meet with 
Very few post-chaises, but a great many stages 
coaches, mails, &c. and enormous broad wheel 
waggons. The comfort of the inns is our inces- 
sant theme at night, — ^the pleasure of it is not yet 
worn out. 

January II. — ^We arrived yesterday at Rich- 
mond. F felt a sort of dread and impatience 
to meet new-old friends, and approached the Greei) 
with no very enviable feelings. I knew the house 
immediately, from the drawing I had seen of it. No- 
thing can be more friendly than the reception we 
have met, and I feel already at my ease. Gene« 
rally an inn is vastly preferable at the end of a 
journey to a friend^s house, — unless a friend in- 
deed : and I have said before, on such an occasion 
I hate a friend ; but here I have felt at my ease 
from the first moment. This morning I set out by 
myself for town^ as London is called par excellence^ 
in the sta^e-coach, crammed inside, and herisse 
outside with passengers, of all sexes, ages, and con- 
ditions. We stopped more than twenty times on 
the road — the- deoates about the fare oi way-pas- 
sengers — ^the settling themselves — the getting up^ 
and the getting down, and damsels shewing their 
legs in the operation, and tearing and muddying 
their petticoats— -complaining and swearing—- took 



;tti Iwaense tune. I neter saw aoj* thias ao lA 
managed. la about two hours we vewiheS Hy6m, 
Purk corner; I Hked the appearance of it ; but w0 
Irere sooq lost m a maze of busj, smokj^ dirtv 
irtreets, more and more so as we adTanced. A 
nort of uniform dinginess seemed to pervade eyerj^ 
^ t&hig, that IS) the exterior; kr through everj door 
and window the interior of the house, the ahopa 
at least, which are most seen^ presented^ as wei 
drove alcHig, appearances and colours most oppo^ 
dte to this din^ness; every tlung there wasciean^ 
freshf and brilliant. The elevated pavement cm 
«ach side of the streets full of walkers, out of the 
reach of carriages, passmg swiftly in two fines, 
without awkward interference, each taking to the 
right. At last a very indifferent street brought us 
in front of a magnificent temple^ which I knew 
immediately to be St. Paul's, and I left the vehicle 
to examine it. The effect was wonderfully beau* 
tiful ; but it had less vastness than grace and mag« 
nificence. The colour struck me as strange,— vert 
black and yery white« in patches which envelope 
eometimes half a column ; the base of one, the ca* 
pital of another;— here, a whole row quite black,-«» 
there, as white as chalk. It seemed as if there had 
been a fall of snow, and it had adhered tmequally. 
The cause of this is evidently the smoke which 
covers London ; but it is difficult to account for its 
unequal operation. This singularity has not the 
bad effect which mi^ht be expected from it 

I had not time lor any long examination, and 
^It uneasy and helpless in the middle of an im» 
niense town, of which I did not know a single 
street. A hackney-coach seemed the readiest way 
to extricate myseli, and I took one. After being 
dragged slowly along many short, winding, <}^rk, 
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and crowded streets; sLtid missing my letters, whiliil 
had juAt been sent to Ricfhmond, " I met with a 
friend, who' took me' under his protection ; dis^ 
missed my hackney-coach, which was not better, and 

ferhaps worse, than those of Paris, and in whicii 
Was surprised to find a litter of straw, which ha* 
a very snabby appearance, but, being changed 
every day, is better than a filthy carpet My 
friend conducted me very obligingly b6ick again 
through the whole town. In our walk we passed 
several large squares,^ planted in the middle With 
large trees and shrubs, over a smooth lawn, inter* 
sccted with gravel walks ; the whole indosed by 
an iron railing, which protects these gardens 
against the populace, but does not intercept th* 
view. The inhabitants of the neighbourhood, who 
contribute to the expense, have each a key. One 
of these squares, Lincolri^s fnn Fields^ appears t*> 
contain five or six acres, and is said to be equal toi 
the base of the largest of the pyramids of Egypt 
The buildings round are plain nouses. I have not 
observed any thing in this day's ramble above that 
rank in architecture, or any public buildings of 
note.* But although the luxury of this people does 
hot resemble the luxury of the Greeks and the Ro^ 
mans, yet they are better lodged. I have heard 
«lo cries in the streets, — seen few beggars, — ^no ob- 
«fo-uctions or stoppages of carriages,— each taking 
to *he left. We found in Piccadilly a stage-coach 
ready to start for Bath, by which I could be car^ 
Tied some miles on my way to Richmond ; it re- 
sembled a ship on four wheels ; a sort of half cy- 

* I have since seen in this part of the town several building? 
worthj of notice. 



finder. ; round below., £at above, Tevy loBf , and 
divided intathree distiiict apartnieiits. I waa intro- 
dueed iato the cabin by an afternport, and locked in 
with aaother pastonger^ Soon alter I had taken in^ 
aeat^ . .the carriage rattled away full speeds Thia 
vas much better than .my morning cenveyanoe^ 
and lefijoyed the change $ but after a few milesf 
an apprehension seised me of beii^. carried beyond 
the port to which I wa« boimd (Kew Bridge). We 
ifeacned .it,— I knew it againr*Hiaw with terror 
t)iat we passed it, and that I was swept away with 
alanning velocity, like Robinson Crusoe irom his 
island* I endeavoured in vain to call, or to open 
the door. At last the carriage stopped unexpect* 
edly, a little more than a quarter ot a mile.beycHid 
the bridge-; and, proceeding the rest of the way on 
foot, I reached Richmond kmg after dark, Iwt in 
time for dkiner, which is here an. early simper,*— » 
related -.the adventures of the day, and received the 
letters sent from London. 

Januan/ 24.~-We are at last established in Lon«» 
don, infumiahed lodgings, very near Pprtmaja 
Square, a fashionable part of the town. A previ<* 
oua study . of the map has made me sufficimtly 
acqiminted with the town to find my way to every 

Ert of it, by means of two princ^l avenuea» 
ccadilly ana the Strand, Oxford«Street and Hol- 
bom, wmch unite at St. PauPs, whence, as from a 
commoD centre, they separate again, to f<OTn two 
other .^at av^Mies, stul east and west, ComhiQ 
^nd Bifthopsgate-*Street : they are the arteries of 
tins gveattKidy, and all the other streets are the 
tveuis, braiaching out in all directi<»«i. It is easier 
to acqidre a pract^al knowledge of the geography 
of London than of Paris, which has not the same 
rallying points, except the S^ne, which, divide^ 



Pim»i0^€^ eq[iia%4li«n4li« Tfaitm^s doesliondoa^ 
the other side o£ the T|iame6 10 ooljr fto eKteiisiiiKe 
mbodbv ifhi»reMthi» other «ide of thedSene 19 httf 
Pittis. The peiopie of Loadon^ I find, are 4]iBte 
M^spofi^ed to answer oUmnffl J the queettons of 
$tisw»ger)i>a9thMe of f am. IVneiiemr I have made 
iiiq«Mri«», evtbev in eho|ia9 or «i«i from portefs, 
oartero,-afid markei-women in the etreate^ I have 
imVowAf raeeM^ a 4»fil answer, and. efftrj oiibr^ 
Itialion in ih&ir powen* People do not^ uU off their 
ha4)9 when' thus addresi^ng any body, v woald 
hoi kidiapemable at Paris ; a «ligfat indiiiatioii of 
the hecid, or amotion of the hand, is "thought suffix 
cient. FK>o<rpassenger9 walk oa with ease and 
MicUmty ahmg 4he smooth dag«-staDe8 of the side 
|iavettient« flieiir^es, mine at bast, are irre-» 
aistibiy attracted by Ae allurements of the shopSf. 
partkxiiafrly printHshops; not that they alwaya 
aahihit 4hMB 4^dmeRS of the art so justly admired 
all over Europe, but oftener oaiidatiires of all aorts. 
Hi y <u>iintrymen, ivhenever introdaeed in thamf 
never fsiil to be represented as dimiantive, starved 
^leingsy of monkey^mien, strutting about in hnge 
l^ats, nai^row coats, and groat sabres ; an over* 
"gvMm awkward Bngliahmanoru^hes half a doaen 
lof diese pygmies at one sqaoRe. Tknr^ mm ae 
'ftdniirg iatumg the liM^^^-«t teastlbey are not here. 
Jtmast he owned, hoiwerer, that, the En^h da 
^not i^r^ themseinGesi their pnnces,' their statas*^ 
Ma, and <«hm*ehmeti, Sfre tbus eahibiled and hmig 
4(tptb ridieale, often with e kpy a q pn ees- and homour, 
and a coarse 8<^t of practioai wk. Some shops 
«%faibit inBtpmseirts of mal^hematins, of onties, of 
ehemtstrjt beautifony 'arranged^ the adnuyafale 
poiish, and iearned staipltoity of Ae iBstrumenta^ 
auggast the idea of justaem Mid of parfecdon,^^ 
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iMsalBng to jmtr mind all |mi Jmair of Hmr : 
jmd iospurmg a with to knofir more* J^walbn* 
•hopa^ glkteria^ with eostly trioketa, give jne an- 
otlier sort of fSmBVirer^ikmt of ^wlk^ no aavt of 
ikme £ir any thiBg they cootaio* FiniolTv pastry* 
Oiiok .«k«pi9 which, ahoot the.niddle iif the day, 
mmi of the long intenral hetween hreak&Mrt and 
doKier, an full of decent penwHtt of both aexetf 
aniBtly aiei^ taking a sfight repeat of tarta, hMM » 
Ac. with a gbes of whey; k oosls fid. or 8d. 
aieiihiig, A young and ptetty woman generally 
fiMetdea behind the counter, asin the coffee-JioiiBee 
4if Pane. 

Itie infaabitaati of Leoidon, such as thev are 
eeen m the atneets, have, ae well as the outnde of 
tiieir hotises, a eort of a dmgy, smoky look; net 
idirly ahsohitelyr--^ you generally peroetre dean 
l inen^ b ut the onttside garmMts are of a ^U, 
ebsk cast, and harmoniae with mud and smoks. 
Prepossessed with a high bpiaien of English oor- 
immiGy, i eapeeted to see evwy where the oli- 
cinal of Jm^im Rwut4erf. No such thing ; the 
mman mce is here rather of mean stature^^Uess 
aa, peihaps, than the true Parioan raee ; but&ere 
is neally no ^peat dii&renne ; and I hare met more 
dian once with l^^ne's litde man, when, in turn- 
ing round lo help a diild aeaDss the gutter, he saw 
with surprise a visage of fifty, where he expected 
to see one of five* The sixe of London dniu;ht- 
horses makes i^ £or that of men ; those whudi 
draw Jbmwers' emts and eoal-WMgons are gigantic 
•—-perfect elephants! On the omer hand, I have 
obaerred dwarf horses passing swiftly alon^ the 
streets, mounted by boys, who appeared em{»oyed 
in carrying letters or messi^es. No armed watch* 
guef^ or matpchmssie^ is ever met petroling- the 



streets^ ob the l^bwajrgi noa|)pearauioe ofbalicse, atiil 
jet^tio /apparent wrait of poHce* ; iiotfuu^ weirdeiij^ 
: The western |>art« of the touro m temiiiatedi b^ 
..^tve- great eoiiiigttous puUic waUos. St Jaaias^B 
•Pack;, inrhieh belongs to the pabee of thai namef i« 
planted iitflraight walks^ wiuch surremnd b aieadwr 
8nd|Meeii of water, and haveall tiie^moootoiiy and 
,dykieas>(^ the old«^hi6neday0nuesi without their 
.mtghtficmice, the trees being low, and of a atunted 
Mo wth- The Gmeb Pari^ is fiomewhat better. Hyde 
rark quite dUttwent^ and three tim^ as large as the 
odier. two together* It is an inckisurei of above 
400 acres, slightly uneven, having here and there 
groups of old treeSfs some of them of very largo 
mze and venerable appearance, Imt too ihimj 
^scattered, and leaving great spaces entirely naked. 
rNeIr plantations are making, but 4hay /unite ill wkk 
the^oddtiiees,. and ought not to approach so i near 
.them* The water of a rivulet dammed up has.beeft 
•made to fill, a Ut^ valley, forming a.pie€e of water 
of' good shane, and clear, cadUed the Sei^pentine 
River ; of wnicb several fHnojecting points: m, land 
and-bays dkguise the^bcmndaries* The4>^t trees 
of the jmrk^ mosdy elms, grow near die Serpentme 
'Riven Kenskigton. Gardens are. connected, with 
Hyde Park ; cacrifi^a are not admitted ; the di^ 
t^nmference is about Ahe .same, that jui, ^nearly three 
.mik& >An excess of trees is as cobsimciious here, 
as the want of ihevi in Hyde Park. The seascMi is 
unfavourable, favit the pre^at impressiim of Ken- 
sii^onGardras is that ofa foimal sortof wilderness.^ 

* Ibave since seen these gprdens at a more propitious season ; 
.tbeir lofty avenues carpeted with green, are higWy picturesque, 
lk9 %f^l as magrtiioetit : imfiB the sisie and beauty of the trees^ 
notwil^stsui^iiiig thfo; regularity of their order. 1 knew of no public 
gardens at Paris or elsewhere, comparable in beauty to Kensing- 
ton Gardens. I have heard the three parks and gardens together 
called the lungs of London 



The: waller is «alkd-hfere yery ooM (20^ at 
•22'^ of the therffiometer of Fafarenhett) ; the Sei« 
penthve River is coTered with skarten^; some of 
ilhem fir^t rate ones* Ladies et owd round to con- 
tcHifdate the bumanform diriner-stpength, gntce^ 
Mid manlr beanty • Tlmre is certainly mueh tb iuiU 
fittrein this respect in the class of gentlemen in 
England^ whieb is not cmly handsomer^ but stranger 
than the labourmg class bioth of town and country; 
It appears to me that it was the^ re^rae in France, 
and tnat ff^itlenieii in general were rather inferior 
in bodily faculties to countrymenand town4abourers. 
This cbfieresee may be ascribed to the practice of 
atidedc amusemmts being much more general in 
£h^andf**-ni«ich more a part of education ; and to 
die circumstance of the young men being' introdu- 
ced later. to the society of wcmien in England than 
inFrsoice. That society, when of the modest sortf 
induces ciedttfttary habits,—- and when odierwise, 
Ms fiiiU worse amsequences* A taste for the cou»- 
try may also serve to account for this faot ; a taste 
sit least for those amusements which are only found 
m t^ country, sporting, fishii^, and horses. The 
lashimiable part of the town is deserted one half of 
the year, md- this half not at all the pleasantest 
nne; but that (^ the sjiortest days, the darkest skyv 
and the coldest weather,— that is to say, all winter, 
till March; spending all the spring, which is said to 
be very beautiful in England, but is not the season 
of field sports, amidst the dust and smoke of London* 
Siichis ttm kindof attraction whidi is here found in 
the country. 

Westminster Abbey Is seen to advantage from 
the parks, its Gothic towers rising above the sumnnt 
of the trees. The Palace of St. James, situated at 
the entrance of the park of that name, is a paltry* 



Kiokiiig biddkig, of th^ meanert pMrtiUe appear- 
«ficet and half^coMimied by fire ; it is impossibie t^ 
oonceiTe a&j thing wosse of the palace Kind. We 
are apf to lend form and colour to tkoee ol^eets of 
whicn we have alwam heard, but have oerer seen; 
and I own i had bout in ny inind a very diflfereiyt 
aart o[ pakce far the court of St. Hmeu%*^'m> rich 
and so ptofod. Tim royal reeidcnGe was elected br 
Henry VHL 

Fmruwey 17.^~We have been a wbole month \k 
London, and for the last three weeks I have set 
down nothing in ihis jonmaL It is not as might 
be supposed, from havmg been too awdi tsloen up, 
or too little. A French traveller once remarked 
sagaciously, that there is a malady peculiar to the 
climate of England, called the taU^i^eoUt; tfiis 
malady, under the modem title of inAuenaa, has 
recently afflicted aH London, and we faav« been 
attacked by it A fnend of F, who had come 
to London on purpose to receive us, has been 
obliged to fly precipitately; others dare 0ot comew 
The letters we Drought have not procured us many 
useful or agreeable acquaintances,«-*some of them 
have not been noticed at all, and although we have 
to acknovrledge the attentions ^ some persons, their 
number is very small, and we feel alone m the crowd. 
London is a giant, — strangers can only reach his feet 
Shut up in our apartinents, well warmed and well 
fighted, and where we seem to want nothing but a 
litde of that immense society in the midst of which 
we are suspended, but not mixed, we have lull 
leisure to ooserve its outward aspect and general 
movements, and listen to the roar of its wa^es, 
breaking around us in measured time, like the* 
(ides of liie ocean» 



^ 'Tis pleasaat tbrou[{ii the loc^rholeiof latitat 
To peep at such a. world— to see the. stir 
Of the great Babel, and not feel the crowd ; 
To hear the roar she seiids through all her gates, * 

At a safe distance." 

. Ill the morokiff all is calm,-*-*not a moute stining 
before ten o^dow; the shops thea begio to open. 
Milk^women, with their pails periectfyneat^ sua* 
pended at the two extremities c^ a yoke^ careAdlr 
shaped; to .fit the shcmldeiK, and surrounded with 
jpnall tin measures o£ cream, ring at every door^ 
with reiterated puUs, to hasten the maidHservants* 
who come half asleep to receive a measure as big 
as an e^^ bemg the allowance of a family; for it 
is; necessary to explain, that milk is i^t here eit^c 
food or drink^c but a tinGture,-^n elixir exhibited 
in drops, five or six at most, in a oup of tea^ 
morning and evening. It would be difficult to say 
what taste or what quality these drops may im- 
part ; but so it is ; and nobody thinks of question* 
u^ the propriety of the custom. Not a single 
carriage, — not a cart are seen passing* The first 
eonsiderabli^ stir is the drum and military music of 
the Guards, inarching from their barracks to Hydft 
Park, having at their . head three or four negro 
giants, striking high, gracefully, and strong, the re-* 
sounding cymbal. About three or four o^clock 
the fafi£ionable world gives some signs of life, 
issuing forth to pay visits, or rather leave cards at 
the doors of friends, never seen .but in the crowd of 
assemblies; to go to shops, see sights, or lounge 
in Bond-Street, — an ugly, inconvenient street, the 
attractions of which it is difficult to understaod- At 
jfive or six they return home to dress for dinner. The 
streets are .then lighted from one end to the other, or 
rather edged on either side with two long lines of 
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little brightish ^s, indicative isA l^hty butyieldiiig 
in fact very little ; — ^these are thfe lamps. - They are 
not suspended in the middle of the streets as at 
Paris^ out fixed on irons ^ht or nine feet high, 
ranged along the houses. The want of reflectors is 

Snoably the cause of their giving so little light, 
'rom SIX' to eight the wmt of wheels increases ; 
it' is the dinner hour. A multitude of carriages, witk 
two eyes of flame staring in the dark before each 
of them, i^aiste the paveiBent and the very btfNiseSt 
f(4i4>wing and crossing each other at fiiU speed* 
StopfMUg suddenly, a tootman jumps down, runs to 
the door, and hfts the heavy knocker— ^ves a 
great knock-^then several smaller oses in quick 
succession — ^then with all his might-nourishing 
as on a drum, with an art and an air, and a deh«» 
cacy of touch, which denote the quality, the rank, 
and the fortune of his master* 

For two hours, or nearly, there is a pause ; at 
ten a r^nhublemmi comes on. This is the great 
crisis of dress, of noise, and of rapidity — a uni- 
versal hubbub; a sort of uniform grinding and 
shaking, like that experienced in a great mill 
^ with filty pair of stones; and, if I was not afraid 
of appearing to exaggerate, I should say that it 
came upon the ear like tiie fall of Niagara, heard 
at two miles distance! This crisis continues undi- 
minished till twelve or one o^clock; then less and 
less during the rest of the night,-*«l3ll, at the ap* 
proach of day, a single carriage is heard now an(} 
then at a great distance^ 

Great assemblies are called routs or parties ; but the 
people who give them, in their invitations only say, 
that they will be ai home such a day, and this some 
weeks beforehand. The house in which this takes 
place is fr^uently stripped from top to bottom; 



beds, drawers, and all but ornamental furniture is 
carried out of sight, to make room for a crowd of 
well-dressed people, received at the door of the 
principal apartment hj the mistress of the house 
standing, who smiles at every. new comer with a 
look of acquaintance. Nobody sits; there is no 
conversation, no cards, no music ; only elbowii^, 
turning, and winding from room to room ; then, at 
^e end of a quarter of an hour, escaping to the hall 
door to wait for the carriage, spending more time 
upon the threshold among footmen than you 
have done above stairs with their masters. From 
liiis rout you drive to another, where, after 
waiting your turn to arrive at the door, perhaps 
blftlf an hour, the street being full of carriages, you 
alight, begin the same round, and end it in me same 
manner. The public knows there is a party in a 
house by^ two signs ; iSrst, an immense crowd of 
carriages before the hbuser--then eveij curtain,^ 
and every diutter of every window wide open, 
shewing apartments all in a blaze of light, with 
heads innumerable, black and white (powdered or 
not), in continual motion. This <:iustom is so gene- 
ral, that having, a few days ago, five or six per- 
sons in the evening with us, we observed our 
servant had left the windows tiius exposed, thinic- 
ing, no doubt, that this was a rout after our 
fashion. 

Such may be, it will be said, the life of the 
rich, the well-bom, and the idle, but it cannot 
be that of many of the people ; of the commercial 
part, for instance, of this emporium of the trade 
of the universe* The trade of London is carried 
ofn in the east part of the town, called, par eor- 
^Uenee^ the City. The west is inhabited by peo>» 
pie of fashion, or those who wish to appear such ; 
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and the line of dei^^rcation, nwth and eKHlthi rum 
Axojugh SoKo Square. Every minute of Icmgitude 
east is equal to as many degrees of gentility minus^ 
or towards west^ plu^* Tms meridku[) line north 
^d south, like that ind^qated by the caiQpasS) in- 
clines west towards Hx^ porth, and east towards t}» 
south, two or, three ppints, in such a manner, as to 
place a certain part af Westminster , oa the side of 
fashion; the Parliament House, Downing«-Street, 
and the Treasury, are necessarily. genteeL To 
h^ve a right to emigrate from east to west^ it is re- 
qnisite to have at leant L.3000 st^rl^in^ a^year; 
fihould you have less, or at least spend less, y<»i 
m^ht find yourself slighted;, and Li.6000 a^year 
would be safer. Many, indeed, have a much nar-> 
rovf^er income, vvho were bofn there,; but city emi* 
grai^^ hav^ not the same priyil^^s. The legiti- 
mate people of fa^IiioB affect poverty, even, to 
distii^guish themselves from the rich intruders. It 
j^ citizen-like to be at ea^e about money, and to 
p^y readily pn demand* 

1 have not had the same opportunities of obser- 
vation in the city. Having been there, however^ 
often, ea^ly i]|i the morning, I found the appear- 
ance of every thing very dinerent. Instead of the 
u(niversal silence and profound repose of the west, 
ap late as tlie middle of the day, all is motion and 
activity in the city, as early as ten o'clock in the 
morning. The crowd, the carriages, and the mud 
increase rapidly as you advance from west to east, 
during the forenoon ; and an hour of steady walk- 
ing will take you from one extreme to the other, 
that is, from rortman Square to ComhilL The 
carriages you meet in the city are generally hack- 
ney-coaches, which, on rainy days, form two un- 
interrupted files moving opposite ways; few carte 
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w w^ogmB far the traasjiorta^ii of goodt; ail 
this commerce with the universe is carried on by 
abstraction* You never see the productions which 
the two IndieS) Africa, and America, are pouring in- 
cessantly into the Thames, and which return to the 
fo^ quartm^ of the world, modified and enriched 
bj the labour and skill of manufacturers. I am 
tpld that all this commercial substance is deposited 
in certain warehouses, which surround artificial 
basms, or docks, large enough to receive ail at 
once, and each of them, whole fleets of merchant- 
men^ Tim East Indies have their dock ; the West 
Indies theirs,— the fisheries tlseirs,— -LcHidon has one 
far its own use; — ^foreign vessels alone occupy the 
river, and. their cargoes are received in private 
wareliouses. All this is below London, ana forms 
a sort of third town, east of east What are we to 
think of this trade, of which a whole immense city, 
could not contam the stock, and is merely its 
counting-house. The mind forgets that the im- 
mediate oinect is sugar and conee, tobacco and 
cotton, and that auri sacra fames is the main- 
spring, and sees only a social engine, wiiich rivals 
in utility, in vastness of operation, as well as wis- 
dom of details, the phenomena of nature herself! 

Among the few who have taken any trouble to 
forward our views of pleasure and instruction, I 
wish I could pay a just tribute of my gratitude to 
Sir Charles B ■ , who has taken every opportu- 
nity of obliging us; but I have determined to name 
none but persons in public stations ; and although 
tius resolution may cost me something where I 
should have to praise, yet it must be adhered to. 

Sir Joseph mnks is well known in the learned 
world, by nis zeal for the sciences, which made 
him in lus youth accompany Captain Cook round 
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the world, and, during the course of a Imig life d€^ 
vote all his time^ and an ample fortune to their 
advancement He receives such persons as have 
been introduced to him> mi Thursday mornings, 
and Sunday evenings. His friends are alvrajs ad<- 
mitted in the mommg to his library, tdifere news- 
papers^ and literarj journals, Ekiglish and foreign, 
are found. These meetings are pei^otly free from 
gine or ceremony of any -sort This is, I presume, 
the only establifiliment of the kind in England. Sk 
Joseph is the patriarch ^f literature, or morepap- 
ticularfyof tlie sciences. He presides at the Royai 
Society, which meets every Thursday evening in 
Somerset House, nominrily at eight o^clock, but 
often hoii an hour or three quarters of an hour later, 
and separates precisely at nine. If I was to judge 
by the two sittmgs at which I had the honour of 
being admitted, this very short space of time is suf- 
ficient. The secretary (Mr. Davy) began by re- 
porting what had been dbne at the preceding sit- 
ting. He had little to say. Rank and wealth are, 
I am toW^ the only title of a great number of the 
members of the society to the academical seat, and 
from such a tree but little fruit can be expected. 
The upper end of the room is decorated with a 
ftiU length portrait of JVeurton^ whom the society is 
proud of having had for its first prei^dent His sig- 
nature was shewn to me in the re^ster of meinbers. 
I felt that an impulse of profound respect at the 
sight of it had made me bow unconsciously. The 
English do not say Newton, but iSiV Isaac Newton. 
I cannot well express how much this Monsieur k 
Chevalier Newton shocks the ear of a foreigner. 

The Transactions of the Society have reached 
the 1 05th volume, and contain much valuable mat- 
ters-much more, indeed, than seems consistent 
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1^1^ (he short tifiie fallowed to itspr6oeediiig&; 
ami as the Society publishes qdIj sueh com? 
munieatiofis a$ are! judged worthy of the pqbJBcv 
I e^Hiclude that few communicatioDs are offered 
that are otherwise. A oertaiii oative pride aad 
good seme prevent manj hasty OMnimintcatioBa 
beiDg o&ped. Theje is in ether opuntries less 
pride aod more yanky. This Society h^d its ori- 
gin in the times of revolution and civil wairs of the 
seventeenth century. A siniilar state of things is 
sakk to h^ye given a fresh impuleo to arts and 
seiences in France. As haii storms stimulate ye^ 
getatioD, and a new spring generally follows dieir 
ravages^ thus political tempests appear to awaken 
the latent powers of the^ mind, and brme forth 
talents; but it may well be questioned whether 
they are ^ually favourable to the growth of vir* 
tues^ ' 

The Royal Institution is a very recent establish-^ 
ment — about ten years. Its object i^ the advanee-* 
ment of knowledge in general, particularly the 
sciences. Couht Kumford being one of the chief 
founders of the institution, the practice and ap- 

})licatian of his economical inventions could net 
ail to obtain a due degree of attention. Th^re 
was a workshop for the coMtruction of that philo- 
sof^er^s saucepans and roasters^ and a kitchen on 
his plan; culinary committees were appointed to 
pronounce on the merits of esLperimental puddings; 
but those novelties are now out of fasnion, and 
have not operated that economical revolution which 
was expected. Whether from prejudice on the 
part of the executive body of cooks, or jealousy on 
the part of housewives, who, in all countries, do not 
like to see the men usurp their government, the old- 
fastened spit and kettle have kept their ground. 
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and 4lte calino-pHilodophtcal apparatus seems near* 
Ijr forgotton. The lectures on the sciences are 
well attended ; they are given in a large amphi- 
theatre, lighted by a sky light, and lom, with 
the library and reading-rooms, all that remains of 
the original plan; for the place of deposit for 
machines is, i believe, empty. Private interest, 
whether the object is emolument or glory, will 
always make a secret of valuable inventions, until 
the exclusive property is secured to the inventor 
by a patent,— -when the deposit of the models at the 
Royal Institution would become superfluous. The 
Kbrary is excellent, and the librarian has just pub- 
lished a catalogue, which is not only useful to 
those who frequent it, but might serve as a model 
for the formation of a library in the ancient and 
modem languages. There is a division for books 
of reference, and those on general reading; the 
best English and foreign journals; good fires in 
each room, table, ink, paper, &c. 

The wdrld owes to tnis institution the illustrious 
chemist Mr. Davy, and that series of mighty disco- 
veries, which has, in the short space of a few 
years, done the work of an age in the advancement 
of his science. But for the means placed in Mr. 
Davy's hands, and particularly a powerful Voltaic 
apparatus of two thousand plates, he probably never 
would have decomposed the elements of this me- 
tallio globe. It may not be improper to state, that 
Mr. Davy was very young, and quite unknown at 
the beginning of the Institution. Introduced by 
Dr. Beddoes as a very promising young man, he 
waEs admitted to give some lectures, and, notwith- 
standing his provincial accent, and natural bashful- 
ness, his ment was soon estimated. Several other 
eminent men deliver lectures at the Royal Institu- 



"(^c^} Mr. Pond on astrcHiiOBiiy, Mr. Allen on me* 
cbanies, &r. James £. Smith on natural history. 
Those sciences are not, however, so &shionable as 
chemistry ; they are not siiisce|>tible of any briUiairt 
^xhibittoiis ; there is no noise, no fire,— and the 
€tfi[^pytheatre never fills, but for Mr. Davy, The 
resources of chemistry, to recall or keep up the 
attention of a mixt audience, are infinite. A small 
hit of potassium thrown in a glass of water, or up<m 
ti piece of ice, never fails to excite a ffentle mur<^ 
fiaur of applause. More than one half of the au« 
di^nce is female, and it is the most attentive por^ 
ticm. I €^ten observe these fair disciples of science 
taking notes timidly, and as by stealth, cm small 
bits of paper; no man does that, — ^they know 
already tm things teught, or care little about 
them ! Women alone consider themselves as nei- 
ther above nor below Mr. Pond or Mr. Davy. In 
fact, publb leetares are only useful to those who 
know little, and aspire to little. Real learning 
is only acquired by solitary studies ; but a taste for 
the arts and sciences, although superficial, is, at 
any rate, very desirable in all those to whom for- 
tune gives leisure. The husband of a young lady 
who IS very assiduous at the lectures, $aid, the 
other day, he approved much of this taste in the 
sex in general; '^ It keeps them out of harm's way." 
Considering the great number of prosecutions for 
trim. can. recorded in newspapers, one would think 
that no preservative is to be neglected. 

There is something ridiculous enough in this 
technical abbreviaticm of criminal conversation. It 
seems an awkward attempt to disguise or soften 
an equivocal expression,— which is already in itself 
a great soilening of the moral misdemeanor it re* 
presents. 
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This criminal convecsalion is not prosecuted 

mminalljf^ but produces only a civil suit for the re- 
covery of damages, estimated in money.. The jury 
determines the amount of these damages, by the 
degree of union and conjugal happiness eiustio^ 
before the criminal conversation wnich destroyed 
it, and by the rank and fortune of \h» parties. 
The smallest appearance of negligence or cooni- 
vance on the part of the husband, deprives him of 
all remedy against the seducer, who owes him 
nothing, if he only took what was of no value t© 
him, and which he guarded so ill I have heard 
of L. 10,000 Sterling, awarded in sotpe cases^ 
which is certainly rather dear for a canvermtion! 
The husband pockets this money without shame, 
because he has the laugh on his side, and in the 
world ridicule alone produces shame. A divorce 
is generally granted by act of Parliament in these 
cases ; ana marriage as generally takes place be- 
tween the lovers. The publicity which such pro- 
secutions necessarily occasion, and all the details 
and proofs of the intrigue, are highly indelicate and 
Bcandalous. The testimony, for instance, of sej?- 
vants, of young chambermaids, who are brouglit 
into open court, to tell, in the face of the public, all 
they have seen, heard, or guessed at, is another sor<t 
of prostitution more indecent than the first. Mo- 
rals are far from being purified by tliis process ; but 
the substantial iQfringement is prevented. This 
sort of chastity resembles the probity of certain 
persons who are sufiiciently honest not to be hanged. 
Upon the whole, however, there is more conju- 
gal fidelity in England than in most other pountriea; 
and these crim. con. prosecutions calumniate the 
hi':yher ranks of society, as the celebrated book of 
Mr. Colquhoun calumniates the lower. The merits 
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of national, as well as individual characters, are 
only comparative ; great allowances are to be made, 
and the best result to be expected is a favourable 
balance on the side of morality. I think married 
women are less on a footing of equality with their 
husbands here, than in France. They appear 
more dependent. Unmarried women on the con- 
trary, are less shackled here, — they go out often 
alone, and enjoy more liberty. This liberty pro- 
duces few abuses before marriage, and rather tends 
to prevent them afterwards. Those who take ad- 
Vantage of it to do wrong before marriage, would 
have done so after ; and it is certainly sater to take 
a woman who has seen the world, than one whp* 
knows only the walls of a convent, and who has 
never been trusted out of sight from her birth. 

One thing surprises me more and more every 
day; it is the great number of people in the bppo^ 
sition; that is, those who disapprove, not only thi 
present measures of n)inisters, which have not been 
<^f late either very wise or very successful^ but the 
form and constitution of the government itself. It is 
stigmatized as vicious, corrupt, and in its decay^ 
without hope or remedy but in a general reform', 
and in fact a revolution. Our acquaintance, though 
not very extensive, is sufficfently various to afford 
a fair sample of public opinion. I have had an idea 
of making a list m three columns, whigs, tories. and 
absolute reformers, — ^and it would not be difficult ; 
for there are a few principal topics, which, like ca- 
balistic words, it is enougn to touch upon, to know 
at once the whole train of opinions of those with 
whom you speak. It appears to me that the tones*, 
or friends ol the administration, and of all adinmis^ 
iraticMfis, are in a small minority ; of the two 6thef 
parties, one does not seem disposed to approve of 
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anj administration, and neitli^r of tli^m of the pre^ 
sant ; ae^? supposing the mimi^terial po^war to rest 
on public opinion, one.nught b? tempted to eselaiia 
with Basil in the Barbier de Seville, ^^ Qui est at 
done gus Von tsomp^i-^t/out k moml^.^ dus^crst P^ 
This is a most alarmmg s^te od^ tbybgti,-*— a spaj^k 
might set the whole political mackine in a blaze ; 
and yet, looking around at the appearance of all 
things^ it seems a pitj that so much good should 
necessarily be abandoned ixi^ pursuit of pe^lter, and 
by the means of a revolutioa. Ewir)? body di^ 
Claims a revolution a la Franeoise ; but who is* so 
presumptuous as to fancy a revolution, wh^n odj^e 
pegun, can b^ guided aqd stopped at pleasuire ? 
Notwithstanding their lamentations and complaifrts^ 
and the avowed expectation of a dreadi^l eri^ 
theinhabitaiitsof London live just as if they had 
Dothing tf> fear ; amuse themselves^ and attend to 
^eir busbess in perfect security^ It woi^d seem 
as if all this olamoqr was only habit, a sprt of 
plaintive mani^ — and yet they appear sqi mMch in 
earnest that I do not knoi^r what to think of i%. 

March 5.— -It is difficuU to for^i an idea i^ tW 
kind of winter days in London ; the smoke oi i(^' 
ail coals forms an atmosphere, perceivable fear 
many miles, like a great round oloud attached tp 
the earth- In the town itself, when the weather 
is cloudy and feggy, whidi is frequently ^^ ease 
kk winter, this smoke increases the general dingy 
hue, and terminates the length of every street with 
a fixed grey mist, receding as you advance. But 
when some rays of sun happen to fall on this arti- 
ficial atmosphere, its impure ma^s assu«sies imme^ 
diately a pale orange tint, similar to the eifect of 
Claude Lorraine glasses^ — a mild golden hue, quite 
beautiful The air, in the mean time, is loaded 



Wik somU 9i9kw of fmoh9y in 99bliitt«tic%*^a mqH 
<^f flowered* flo«|t, saligbt as. to float without falling* 
This blaekfiimratickfi to j<oar elothe« and ho^n^ or 
lif^iB Qp jQW face. Yqu j«i9t feel aooaething on 
jouF nose, Qr your cbeekt — the finger i» supplied 
«^chamcaljij9 and fi^os it into a black patch! 

fii^laad is rich in piotmrea. The whok Orleaas^ 
Mllery, and mWtj other coUecliQiia, came hepe^ 
during, the' revohitiw^ These treaaurea ha^e been 
4ivided and scattered aU over the kingdom. We 
hf^e not yet seen any thing of ihem ; there has 
uot been really aufficieat light ^ring ib» short 
4ey«* The B^ti0h school of painting has oot €Xr 
i^ted above 40 years. Sir Josaua Reynolds may 
l^'CoiMudered aa the founder of i^t, and was the first 
jpveMdent of the Royal Academy. He exalted an 
mleiior braneh of the art above its ^sual rank,*^^ 
poiH^rait-paintiAg beeame under his hand historical. 
He seeoMB as if he had aurprined nature in action^ 
9»d ehaf a^teristie aetion^ and had fixed it on his 
<2;ajavae at one stroke^ with perfect resemblance^ 
but a resemblance whidi moves aad thinks. It is^ 
^possible to imagine any thing more perfect than 
hm childrest with their playful^ graceful awkward- 
ness, the arch simplicity and innocence of their 
fmile. His cdounng, which does not appear to 
have ever had much streeg^^ fades away, and 
disappears rapidly ;— many of his pictures are now 
iffilj black and white. He is said to have been 
ibnd of trying experiments in colours^ and thought 
he had found the secret of rendering them more 
hiating. Sir Joshua Reynolds, far from being 
^ gueux comm^ un pdnire^^ lived like Rubeiis, in 
affluence ; receiving the best society of London,— 
the highest, the most learned and agreeable ; and 
left after him a fortune of L. dOJlX)0 Sterling* 
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raised on the vanity of his countrymen^ rather tfaaa 
on their love for the arts. They might have praised 
his talents, — ^but would not have rewarded them, if 
he had not painted their portraits. His price, in the 
last part of nis life, was 200 guineas for a full length. 
His discourses at the Royal Academy, which hare 
been published, do him as much honour as his pic- 
tures. This great example could not fail of being 
followed, — and all the English artists are portrait- 
painters. It must be acknowledged they excel in 
that line. I have visited some of them. Mr. Law* 
rence and Mr. Philips have a bold, free, and vigo- 
rous manner; Mr. Uwen a correct de8tgn,and good 
composition. There are many others of great merit. 
Mr. J^oUekins is a sculptor, (of portraits likewise): 
we saw in his workshop a funeral groupe, so excel- 
lent as to make us regret that his talents were not 
always so employed. It commemorates a woman 
who died in child-bed. She is sitting on the ground, 
her back supported by a standing figure of a wo- 
man, who bends over her, and points above; the 
dead child lies on the lap of the aying mother, who 
holds its hand in hers. Pain of body and anguish 
of mind, — the terrors of death itself^— are vanish- 
ing with life, leaving only a kind of heavenly se- 
renity, the faint expression of which seems also 
ready to abandon the earthly form. All is simpli- 
city in the attitude ; truth and feeling in the expres- 
sion. We saw there also a fine Venus by the sam^ 
artist ; — ^the heads of Fox and Pitt in marble, — 
very like we are told ; neither of them looking like 
great men ; but the countenance of Fox is at least 
that of a good-natured man ; the other looks harsh 
and proud. The ex-minister, Mr. Canning, was 
sitting there for his bust, to be placed, I suppose, 
by the side of his master^s. 
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The &igUsh are accused of haying neglected 
the fine arts, and acknowledge very readily the 
truth of the charge. One of their artists, Mr. 
Shee, has published a well-written pamphlet, — his 
view of the evil, a^d its remedy. He wants, if I 
recollect rightly, that government should appro- 
priate a certain sum for the purpose of purchasing 
pictures aimually, painted by artists, natives ^r not, 
residing in Ekigland, chosen by a committee of fit 
judges. Government has at present, I believe, 
other calls for its money. But there is a society 
lately formed for the same object ; they have pro- 
vided some convenient rooms in. Pall Mall, lighted 
hy skylights, for the reception of modern pictures ; 
the public is admitted at two shillings a head, and 
a person is always on the spot to treat with those 
wno wish to buy any of the pictures. Those pur- 
chased remain there till the end of the exhibition, 
which lasts about four months. The purchaser of 
any picture has his entrance free the remainder of 
the time. A very considerable revenue, raised by 
tlus means, is applied to the purchase of modem 
pictures for the society. This institution will cer- 
tainly create a great emulation among artists ; and 
those who have superior talents will be enabled to 
quit the sordid portrait, and to be historians and 
poets without fear of starving. I must own, however, 
that I have seen very few pictures there that were 
above mediocrity ; bad design, — ^ignorance of the 
human form and anatomy,— colouring poor and 
purplish. The heads, however, are fine in ge- 
oeral:. and these striking countenances, thus start- 
ing out of the canvas, put me in mind of the 
man in '^ Le Tableau Parlant,^^ who thrusts his 
living head through a hole in a picture. Land- 
scapes of merit are much more common than 
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historical pictures. Tfa^fte is more origiiudtty, — 
more knowledge of nature in this branch of arty-^ 
more bem idmLf-^^e poetry^ here than in 
France* 

The exquisite perfection^ of English «iigl*avii^ 
had given me a correspot^ing idea t^ ^he art of 
painting ; but this elder bran^ is aMich inferior td 
the lather. Landsoapest ^pe^ekJly^ am engravad 
here with a degree of finish,*— a 8ofteest»f— « rich'- 
ness of colouring, if I might be dlowed the ex*- 
pression, which it seems ifl^ssible to surpass* 
This art haying bea>me a great article of trade^ 
furnishes an early reward to talents ; bread first, 
and fame afterwards. The Kttle proficiency made 
in the arts, the sciences, and all that requires much 
study, great labour, and sacrifices, by most of those 
who are born to an independent fortune, shews 
sufficiently that the first step in the career is urged 
by hard neces»ty. 

There is a species of composition^ wl^<^ has 
been brought here to a high degree of excellence,— 
subjects taken in common and modem »life» The 
personages ai'C not always boors, sailors, or sol« 
diers, in camps and taverns, as in the Flemish 
school ;^~or shepherds and shepherdesses i, ta 
Virgile^ — but real peasants or tradesmen, wt^ their 
proper appendages, and placed in natural situations^ 
interesting and characteristic, without caricature, 
and often with much dramatic effect. The ^British 
Institution has several good pictures in this style. I 
shall notice one whbh pleased me particularly ••«— 
You see a room occupied by a shoemaker and his 
family. He is at work, seated on a bench in the 
front of the picture | shirt sleeves tucked up,— • 
squared elbows,— a shoe in one hand, on his clo- 
sed kneesr**^ heavy hammer in the other, hard at 



hwk^, y§ son bj him, his back tortied, works at th# 
same trade. Behind them, at a table, the mother 
sheik fe^ahs ; ihe daughtier, sweated at this same ta« 
b{e> is bkidiiig sbdes. A child on a low chair, ik 
b^Hirl in Inli hland, ^fttin^ carelessly, as if he had had 
^(m^h, ahd playing with the cat. In the middle of 
all this the door opens ; a Voung man in his holiday 
dl^eis^ with a nosegay at nis button-hole, hat ottj 
ahd scratching his head, i^ith an awkward em^ 
barra^sed air, adtanci3S a few steps, and is about to 
tell the ol^ietl 6f his visit. The father stops short 
&I th« mMdle of his Work, and half raising his head^ 
sh^\^s a wrinkled foi^head,— care-worn-*— a sharp 
&nd impatient eye, — and, altogether, a countenance 
31-calculated to encourage the gallant. The girU 
^thout interrupting her Work, but deeply blush-^ 
itigv mieasy, and anxious, casts a side-glance at 
What is gomg oh. The tiiother looks complacentlyy 
kiid th^ young brothi^r laughs in his sleeve with 
§tip^ess^d archness, While the child continues play^ 
iH^#ith thi* cat, without taking any concern in the 
S^ttfe^ whidh is balled, as may be imagined, " Tkb 
li/iifcing in Mahiagt.^ The drawing and composi"- 
tion are perfect; tbe colouring rather dull, but 
tru^ } the expression is tiatiir^ itself, and neither 
tdo Mgh nor too low* All the details of furniture^ 
Utehdiis) and ornaments, are fihished with the great* 
«st care, and with the greatest minttteness ; and, 
Although perfectly distinct, not obtrusive, nor dis- 
tracting the attention from the principal figures. The 
artist is a Mr. Cosse of Dasseldort, who has been 
fifteeh yijars in London without much reputation, 
but I sn6iild think has now secured one. Another 
artist, Mr. Wilkie, has reached in a few years the 
highest honours of this kind. I have not seen any 
fhmg of his yet. He is from Scotland^ very'yoiHig, 
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ftdd in bad he^th? but extcem^ly weti4iifoilned aii4 
respectable. 

I have noticed some other pictures of considera- 
ble merit at the British Institution, but descriptions 
of pictures are generally tiresoBoe and insufficient. 
I have described Mr. Cosse's, merely to give an idea 
of that style which appears to be, compared to his- 
torical pamting, what memoirs are to history* I pre- 
fer memoirs, as giving the moral or l^uman historyt 
instead of the history of diplomacy and wars, which 
has no interest nor variety, and ciMitains only that 
sort of information, of wmch one volume affords as 
muj^h as an hundred. There is a false lustre at- 
tached to^rank and power, which lends an imaginary 
Importance to characters and actions . insignificant 
in themselves. They are not always great men 
who effect great things ; — ^much is due to the means 
whjich chance has placed in their hands. With the 
6ame effort you may throw a stone farther than a 
feather ; and it may not perhaps be much more 
difficult to manage an empire than a shop. At any 
rate, I prefer Mr. Cossets or Mr. Wilkie's humble 
subjects, to most of those with which history or fa- 
ble might have furnished them. 

An English dinner is very different from a French 
one 5 less so, however, than formerly, — ^the art of 
cookery being in fact now half French. England 
ivas always under great obUgations to its neigh- 
Jtfours in that respect ; and most of the culinary 
terms are French, as well as those of tactics. It is 
singular, that the same animal which, when living, 
has an English name, has a French one when 
slaughtered. A sheep becomes mutton ; an ox, 
beef; and a hog, pork. I overheard, the other 
day, an old Frenchman, who has lived thirty years 
among the EngKsh, tell one (^ his children who 
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Imf^ned to have dirtj hands, to ffo and wash 
them, adding, by way of reproof, " Go, you are a 
'Stile pork.^^ Such misapplications of words shock 
like discords in music, or ill-assorted colours, the 
snore as they come nearer without being right, and 
are extremely ludicrous. 

The master and mistress of the house sit at each 
end of the table, — narrower and longer than the 
French tables, — ^the mistress at the upper end ;— * 
and the places near her are the places of honour. 
There are commonly two courses and a dessert. I 
afaall venture to give a sketch of a moderate din- 
ner for ten or twelve persons. Although contempo*' 
rary readers may laugh, I flatter myself it may 
prove interesting m future ages, — ^for 

** This work, which ne^er will die, shall be 
An everlasting mcmQment to me." 





FIRST COURSE. 




Oyster Sauce. 


Fowls, 


Vegetables. 


Fiih. 


Soup. 


Roasted or 
BoUed fie«f. 


Spiiuge. 


Bacon. 
SECOND COURSE. 


Vegetables. 


Creams. 


Pastry. 


Cauliflowers. 


BagoAt k U 
iPraiicoise. 


Cream. 


Gamew 


Celery. 


Macaroni. 
DESSERT. 


Pastry. 


WaUiuts. 




Raisins and 
Almonds. 


Apples. 


Calces, 


Peai^i. 


Baisinsand 

Almondii. 




Oranges. 
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to hcxirsj^lB, qqly ^ Uttll^ boilff4 W^?^ ^ <faT^ 
^Moh a diiooer aa I hay^ 4efi^ W i» i^wi mf btMr 
a little antiquated. Amonr people ^f jfe^^^jqiii t£ife 
ijW^ter apfj ow;5tire€tf| e;^fliM•4iy %lw#d^9. ^h^ m^f^ of 
tjmtaW?,— which inow^ W ofiw^ i^ ^nil, Veittg^^ 
rqurwj;. ijhwe ar^ 910^^ «i%^Hi|i^l^^ q? Fwi««. 
ragQUits.; they, are^ s^v^dia aqcq^isiuioijsh bpiferaiM^tlsirti; 
and vefip&tahl^ da not, ^p^^a^ qmi» w ita4itfr«ft^Mlk 

%jt, a)l». wd tJiMB difife^ aj^Q&ly roa^t ap4 l>Qifas4 

*** Selon kurs goftts, hsurs incBurs, et leurs besoii^s, 
Uo gros rcMt beef quA beum ass^isoiMie, 
Des plum-pudding;Sy des vins de la Garon^e.^" 

This plum-pudding, oelebrate.d by Voltaire, is 
quite a national dish, and mj !f rench readers will 
tnank me for the receipt of it, which they will find 
in a note** The Genna» mineralogists have ^iven 
the Qa9M^ q( pudding-stein to a ponderous and hard 
stone, eomposed of fragments bound together by a 
comnxQOc c^i^^nt. I do not: know whether th^pud- 

* Plum-pudding is a mass of paste, formed of equal quantities 
of cnimb.oJf.bcead, of firmfat from the kidneys of beef, of dried 
raisins properly stoned, and of carintks, a little dry fruit which 
comes from the Mediterranean. A small quantity of milk k, also 
added ; and, to improve the wbole, a little citron comfit, spices, 
and brandy. All this, well mixj^d) is tied in a piece of li^en cloth, 
and boiled for fire or six hours in a pot full of water, but suspend- 
ed so as not to touch the bottovn, wbick^ might burn it. The longer 
It is boiled the better; and this precious Acuity of not losing any 
thing from waiting, has made it be named emphatically Ifym^r*^ 
Puddhig^ — Pudding de Chasseur. The cloth is taken from it 
befojce a^rving. The pudding forms a large ball, which is. cui in- 
to slices, upon which each pours a sauce composed of butter, su- 
gar, an(lwa»iC|r 



« i%^iv^,6^oiBi t^ $tme% w lihe otonjefiram ^ 
and eithf^i? migh^ be coi^sidleiped aa a ro^ 
tvwiij buit taii>ytM»pluWfp«dd»ig^ is excellent. 
Tl*er mm gefierallj w^iik is Port, high m e^n^ 
1qi«S rougfe, md atrong, — Madeira ana aberryi 

e»dy^ C^mpa^e, ai)4 oiheji? French \^e$^ aw 
Hfie^X' (em ^ these wines, ewsi^ W Engkod 
urilhmit $QQie* hetght^iHBg of brand}^. People gen^*^ 
ei^^y tfi$t« ef ^wei" 4i^Q»h«re tbM^ at Parks, 
^i^«b< 4ni«i|' ^i9^Fd[)y on ones oi: two. You are 
i|Qt pteasea t9 e^t or drink. The* ordinary bever- 
ilge di»iwg the dinnw ie fi3BaW-beeri porter wpelj, 
w^ ^parJuiog ale^, whick i^ served «» ki^. shaped 
stap^e9( like Cbampo^iKe glasses ; w^teip^ acululated 
ay thft earboiw ga^ is^ freq«^n% used : fe^drink. 
wii^ emi wa^r mixed. Twr crystal veaselst. c^U- 
eA ^cwsiterB, i» which wine i« brought oa table»> 
affe reH»%rkably bea^utiful* Forawriy it wan the 
ipyacriaibll?; «i^^^ to d^ink every body's heaitJbr 
F^ond thie taJble i and although le^s.^ general n^wsiit. 
is fey HQ oaaans entirely abolished. Jit ww done in^ 
this way : One of the guests challenged another^ 
laa^le w femaj^ ; thi» being accepted by a ali^t 
iaej^tiott: of ihfi head, they filled pespectiYely, 
^eh watching the motions' of hi* adversaryv 
thmi raised ibmr gla«ses^ bowing to eaich o*her, 
and-ijt Ifcis atjtitude, looking round! the table, they 
had to name every one of the company «ucc^sive- 
ly. This ceremony finished, the two champions 
eyed each other gravely, and carrying their glasses 
to their lips, quaffed their wine simultaneously. 
As one ehlallenger did not wait for another, and 
each guest nvatched himself without minding bis 
neighbtttiBS^ the consequence was, circular glances, 
caUb QCnam0s,,aDd mutual; bows^fonming a running^ 
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fire round the table, crossing in every direction^ 
It was then the invariable custom to introduce 
guests to each other bj name, and it was quite ne- 
cessary to recollect these names, in order to drink 
their healths at table. This custom of introdu- 
cing is losing ground every day ; and in fact the 
height of fashion is, to banish every thing like' 

fine and ceremony. This is certainly very w^tt}* 
ut some people go a little farther; and, urtdRJr 
pretence ofease, every appearance oif mutual good- 
will is excluded. Voltaire has said somcfwhere,* 
^ qui rCest que juste est dur^ I would add, qui n^est 
que franc est bratal. True politeness, I presume, is* 
merely benevolence in small things ; which costs* 
so little, and requires so few sacrifices, that it is 
not worth while to dispense with it. When po- 
liteness promises no more, it is consistent with per- 
fect sincerity. The manners of those who have 
that sort of politeness resemble each other in all 
countries, while the arbitrary politeness of fashion 
is more local. Fashionable people in England are 
very apt to be insolent, — in France probably im- 
pertinent. 

Soon after dinner the ladies retire, the mistress 
of the house rising first, while the men remain 
standing. Left alone, they resume their seats, evi- ^ 
dently more at ease, and the conversation takes a 
different turn, — ^less reserved, — and either graver, 
or more licentious : 

Le diner fait, on digdre, on raisonne, 
On conte, on rit, on m6dit du prochain. 

Politics are a subject of such general interest in 
England, both for men and women, that it en- 
grosses the conversation before, as much as after 
the retreat of the ladies ; the latter, indeed, are 
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jitUl more Tidleiit and extravagant than the men, 
whenever they meddle at all ivith politics, and the 
meo.oqtiofBarliament, 1 think, more than those in 
Patliameiit. . • Women, however, do not speak 
mud^iprpiimerous .and mixed company* The po- 
litical. to[HCs: most usually agitated relate to the 
RMia&ur0s;of adinbistration; and the ministers are 
iaialUbly blamed or praised for the same things, 
afiMlibr every thing, as the person who speaks hap- 
pens, to belong to one or the other party. Tms 
ministerial controversy, however, is carried on with 
•ufficierit good-humour; but there is another branch 
of politics which is hardly ever introduced without 
producing more heat and earnestness of debate,—* 
that is, .parliamentary reform ; a nice and intricate 
questioi^ which few of the disputants understand, 
and they .are the more positive and violent on that 
very acpojont As to ministers, it is quite another 
thing ; the disputants on this point know exactly 
liow thje matter stands ; those who support them 
a^ in gcineral supposed to be in duty bound to do 
so, — and there is no disputing on a point of duty. 
. The minister, Walpole, who is thought to have 
wderstood the manipulation of his art oetter than 
any ooe, and to have known how to manage man- 
kind, used to say, that he was sure to keep his 
guests at table in good humour, by leading the 
conversation to eating and women ; — they were all 
of one mind on those subjects. The recipe has 
lost nothing of its efficacy, and the matter is at 
this day discussed c(m amore. Old men and young 
all.join.in it; and make themselves amends, over 
the bottle, for the restraint necessary before 
women. 

There are some customs here not quite consist- 
ent with that scrupulous delicacy on which the Eng- 
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liih piqu6 llieniaBivBi. Towtrds ^b& imd «f <diiukM^ 
and b^ore the ladieft retire^ bowls of ocrhmrt^ 

S lass full of water am placed before Mfib pertami^ 
Jl (wooien as well us Men) stoop over h^ eudt* 
mr ttpeome of the water, and retumio^alraadf 
with a spitting and washiftg eort of wm^ moitB 
ohartiitiig^M»*^be operatkAi fn^yently assisted «f« 
fin^r elegantly thrust into the mMtfai This dmie» 
ana the hands dipped also, the napkinst and oMmn 
tanas the table-cloth^ are nsed to wipe faaad ani) 
mouth. This, however^ is noting to what f am 
going to relate. Ddnkkig much and l^dug leads to 
anaypidabk oonseqaen^es% Will it be oredited^ 
that^ in a comer of tho tery diaing^rooBi^ them ia 
a certain convenient piece of furniture^ to be used 
by any body who wants it The operation is per^ 
formed very deliberately ^d undisguisedly^ ais a 
matter of coarse, and oco&sions no interruption of 
the conversation^ I once took the liberty to aak 
why this convenient artuile was not placed out ^ 
the room, in some adjoining doset j and was ai^ 
swered, that b former times, when ^od feUow* 
ship was more strictly enforced than m these de* 
generate days^ it had been found that men of w^afc 
heads or stomachs took advantage of the opportn*^ 
nity to make their escape shamefully^ before they 
were quite drunk ; and that it Was to guard against 
such an enormity^ that this nice eipedttent had 
been invented, i have seen the article in question 
regularly provided in houses where there was no 
man, that is, no master of the house ; the mistress^ 
therefore, must be understood to have given the 
necessary orders to her servantsr-^a supposittim^ 
rather alarming for the delicacy of an English 
lady. Yet I find these very people up in arms 
against some uncleanly practices of the French | 
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fer instance, spitting on the floor, the carpet, &c. 
&c. or spreading in full view a snuff-taking hand- 
kerchiet, witib an innocence of nastiness quite in- 
conceivable. To take a lump of sugar with their 
fingersf 'is another offence the French are apt to 
give,' but of a lesser dye. Dr. Johnson was once 
exposed to an abomination of the latter sort dur- 
ing his tour in France, and the astonishment and 
wrath of the Doctor are faithfully recorded some- 
where. 

. It may be a matter of curiosity in France to 
know how the people of London are lodged. Each 
family occupy a whole house, unless very poor. 
There are advantages and disadvantages attending 
this custom. Among the first, the bemg more in- 
dependent of the noise, the dirt, the contagious 
disorders, or the danger of your neighbour's fires^ 
and having a more complete home. On the other 
band, an apartment ail on one floor, even of a 
lew rooms only, looks much better, and is more 
cmivenient. These narrow houses, three or four 
stories high,-— one for eating, one for sleeping, a 
third for company, a fourth under ground for the 
kitchen, a fifth perhaps at top for the servants,—-* 
and the ability, the ease, the quickness with which 
the individuals of the family run up and down^ 
and perch on the different stories, give the idea of 
a cage with its sticks and birds. The plan of these 
houses is very simple, two rooms on each story ; 
one in the front with two or three windows looking* 
on the street, the other on a yard behind, often^ 
very small ; the stairs generally taken out of the 
breadth .of the back room. Tne ground-floor is^ 
usually elevated a few feet above the level of the 
street, and separated from it by an area, a sort oi 
ditch, a few feet wide, generally from three to 
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eighty znA six or eight ieet deet^ inclofled bjf «tt 
iron ratlkg;. the wiadovs of the Kitchen are in this 
area. A bridge of stone cfr brick leads to the doof 
of the house* The front of these houses is sbou* 
twenty or twenrtT-fire feet wide; diey certakity 
have rather a paltry appearanee<«-*but youeamiot 

Ess the thre^old without being stmoL with the 
)k 0( order and neatness of the interior. I»^ 
stead of the abominable filth of the common enN» 
trance and common stairs of a French house^ here 
J0U step from the very street on a neat floor-cloth 
^ carpet, the wall painted or papered, a lamp in 
its glass bell hanging from the ceiling, and every 
apartment in the same style :-^all is neat, compact^ 
and independent, or, as it is best expressed here^ 
•mig and comfortable,-^a fannitar expression^ 
ratmr vulgar perhaps, from the thing itself beinjg 
so common. 

. On the foot pavement before eadx house is a 
round hole, fifteen or eighteen inches in diameter^ 
eovered with an iron grate ; tbroogh that hole the 
eoaKcellar is filled without endangering theneatiMfse 
of the house. The streets have all cocmnon sew^ 
ers, which drain the fihh of every house. The 
db^ins preclude that awkward process by whidi 
necessaries are emptied at Paris, poisoning the atf 
^ whole streets, during the night, with effluvm, 
hurtful and sometimes fatal to the inhabitants^ 
Rich houses have what are called water*closetSf 
a cistern in the upper story, filled with rain-water, 
communicates bv a pipe and cock to a vessel of 
earthenware, iidiich it washes. The rent of a 
house of the class described, which is of the mid- 
dling or low kind, varies in different parts of the 
town, from L. 80 to L. 200 Sterling, including the 
taxesf which are from lu 20 to L. 50. The foUow<^ 
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W flketeli i?iU ^re an idea of one of the best faouset« 
Tfais is the first story* Belo w^ on the ground-floor^ 
the front room^ 24 ieet bj 30, is the eatb^-room ^ 
the one 18 by 22 is the seryants' hall. This house 
was bought by the present proprietor for L. 16,000 
•terling^ but had cost nearly double in building. 
The rent of houses a little mferior is L. 400 or 
L. 500 sterling a* year, including taxes ; but there are 
houses the rent of which is L« 1000 a-year. The 
biest houses are occupied bj the proprietors them- 
felyes. The establishment of such a house as ic 
described aboye, is from four to six male seryants^ 
and probably as many women ;— ^the wages of the 
former, L. 40, sterling, dress included; and of the 
latter, L. 10 to L. 12; and the whole annual ex« 
pense, L. 4000 to L. 6000 sterling Butcher* 
meat is as follows : Beef and mutton, 8d.-; yeal, ls« 
to Is. 6d.; butter, Is. lOd. ; bread, 3d. the pound; 
^ good cow, L. 18 to L. 20 sterling; a good horse, 
L. 50 to L. 100 sterlbg. 

Mcareh 30.-— I had long intended to go to the 
House of Commons, but wished to get some per* 
aon used to the place to go with me. I found, 
howeyer, that few people liked to encounter the 
trouble, and fatigue, and, I might almost say, the 
humiliations to which an admission to the gallery 
exposes you, wheneyer the business before the 
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House is at all interesting, therefore 1 tbok mf 
determination, and went alone yesterday. Th^ 
door of the gallery opened at four ; a great 
crowd, accumulated on the stairs two hours he- 
fore, pressed in at once through a narrow door, 
where your title of admission is demalnded ; mine 
was an order from a member ; but I observed that 
a five shilling piece was the most usual passport, 
received openly, and more graciously than my le- 
gitimate order. I found, on entering, the firs* 
and second rows full, sat on the third, and had 
two more rows of benches behind me. The house 
below was thin of members ; they were employed 
in some minor business, dispatched without de- 
bate. The room appeared to be about sixty feet 
by forty, with three windows towards the Thames 
at one end, high above the floor ; the public gal- 
lery, where I was, at the other end, facing the win- 
dows, and about 15 or 18 feet above the floor; a 
narrower gallery on each side, for the use of mem- 
bers when the house is too full below, or they feel 
inclined to take a nap, which they do with great 
intrepidity, in full view of the public in the gal- 
lery, arranging the cushions before they lie down, 
and making a comfortable pillow for their honour- 
able heads. The chair of the Speaker (who does 
not speak except on points of form and order) 
faces the gallery, and nas the windows behind, or 
rather above it. Five rows of benches, covered 
with ffreen leather, are disposed in an amphitheatre 
round the room; the walls are wainscotted with 
dark wood ; a great lustre hangs from the ceiling 
in the middle; three chandeliers on each side, 
against the galleries. The Speaker is dressed in a 
black gown, and an enormous white powdered 
wig* At his feet are two persons in the same cos- 
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tume^ seated before a l^Tge table covered with 
books and papers ; the mace, an essential article, 
lies on the taole whenever the speaker presides^ 
and under the table when the House is in commit-* 
tee. The right of the speaker is occupied by the 
ministers and their adherents, the left by the op^ 
position ; but this order is not obligatory. A tall,' 
slender, and genteel-looking man rose to give no- 
tice of a motion he intended to make next week, 
respecting an act of oppression and cruelty of a 
captain of a ship of war against one of his sailors. 
He said only a few words : — This was Sir Francis 
Burdett, a very notorious gentleman at present. 
The Walcheren business was then taken up; — 
General T. spoke against the ministers; General 
C. and Mr. R. for them ; all at great length, and, 
as it appeared to me, very heavily. Then several 
young members came forward, that is to say, 
spoke, which is done without leaving their places, 
and merely standing up ; Lord P. Lord G. G. and 
Mr. F. — ^this last member spoke with great vehe- 
mence in favour of ministers ; — all three with a sort 
of schoolboy oratory, well enough as a lesson fop 
practice, but to no sort of purpose &s to per- 
suading or changing any opinion. A veteran mem- 
ber arose next, old and toothless, and speaking 
like a Jew, uncouthly and carelessly, but ardently, 
and with that seeming self-conviction, which is 
among the very first requisites for eloquence. 
He stepped forward on the floor towards the table, 
and used animated gestures, a little a la Frangoise^* 

^ In France there is no public speaking unstudied, and the ac- 
tion, studied also, aims at grace and dignity ; here, whenever 
used, it is the expression of earnestness and warmth. Tlie sort of 
gesture is generally that of striking down the clenched fist; in 
France, that of waving the open hand. 
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or at lieaiit very difibFentfrom tlieEngli^ moile of- 
Oi*atorj. Mr. Grattan is Irish* AJi this lasted titt 
dieven. I felt quite weary; mj legs cramped 
fr<Hn sitting so long, for you are forbiddeo to stand 
up for a moment, except to go away; and giving up 
the point, I went home, traversing the dark and 
solitary immensity of diat gigantic hall of West- 
minster, which is 275 feet long, and 74 wide, and 
at this time of mght, feebly lighted hy two or three 
lamps only, resembles the antichamber of the wr. 
femal regions. It is, in fact^ the antichamber of 
the courts of justice, the doors o£ which are distri- 
buted all round, as well as the antichamber of Par- 
liament. It is here that the great traab by im*- 
peachment are carried on ; — ^here that the reffi* 
cide sentence was pronounced against Charles the . 
First ; — and it was here also that Richard the Se- 
cond entertained ten thousand guests, wlao hvw 
been dead these four hundred years. 

This moining I have learned that Mr. danniog 
and Mr. Whitbread spoke after I had left ^ house^ 
which sat till two o'clock in the morning ! I re- 
gret much not to have heard these two speakei^ 
although the subject (Walcheren) is certainly 
quite worn out. 1 shall make another effort to 
aear them ; but the sacrifice is great, — two or three 
hours standing on the stairs, — then to scale the 
breach, — and at last to sit motionless and cramped 
cm a board eight or ten hours, hearing, perhaps, 
schoolboys and prosers, and at last, on the eve of 
obtaining the recompense of so much patience 
and suffering, to be turned out like a dog at the 
motion of any one member who may call for the 
standing order to clear the gallery, without assign^ 
ing any motive. Mr. Windham, who is a great 
supporter of the privilege of turning out the pub- 
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Bg Irt pleajiare, and has got into a scrape on that 
account wiftb ihe public and with the reporters^ is 
one of &06e I wished most to hear^ especially as 
fae can onty be heard and not read, the reporters 
having formed a league not to report his speeches* 

" H est juste 
Qji'oD soit puni par oil Ton a p6che." 

This is no insignificant retaliation on Mr. Windham, 
who liked as well as any one to see his speeches 
appear to advantage in the newspapers ; and it 
said more than once to have revised the report 
made of them before printing* 

Mr. Windham is nearly the last survivor of a 
certain class of statesmen who have adorned the 
British senate during this reign. Fox, Burke, and 
Pitt were men of talents and characters totally 
different from each other ; and Mr. Windham, one 
of the gr^at luminaries of this bright constellation^ 
is different from the other three. They however 
all began, or were, for some early part of their 

E>titical life, in the opposition; they were more or 
ss reformers. Two of them aimed at giving to* 
ParKament a more popular base, and more purely 
representative ; none, however, acted upon these 
pnnciples when in power ; and all, with tne excep- 
tion ol Mr. Fox, renounced the faith of their youth 
openly. I am inclined not to think favourably 
either of a young man, who has little ardour for 
what is called liberty, or of a man of maturer age, 
who has much of it ; but Mr. Pitt seems to have 
changed before the requisite age. The dreadful 
results of the French struggle for liberty, which 
Mr. Burke^s imagination, at least as much as his 
wisdom, anticipated, carried him to the opposite 
extreme; and, towards the end of his life, he 
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iseem^ to see no safety for mankind, but in absbhiid 
power. Had he lived to this day, he would have 
found that the patriotic French were much of the 
«ame mind with him ; but this spoiled child of ge» 
nius, constant to his antipathies alone, would pro- 
bably have fled to liberty back again, as the regi- 
cides receded from it. Mr. Fox had the merit of 
consistency ; he always was a friend of temperate 
liberty ; .opposed constantly the encrbachmeiits of 
9iinisterial power; always was a good whig. He 
seems to me, however, to have thought too well of 
the French revolution, and to have feared too little 
its influence in England, as his opponent, Pitt, 
feared it too much, or feigned to fear it. During the 
short duration of Fox's power, he did little for 
tvhat he deemed liberty ; and seemed as little dis- 
posed as his predecessors to sacrifice to peace, 
after, declaiming so long against war. It might in- 
deed be want of power, rather than of sincerity. 
His eloquence appears to have been the genuine 
English eloquence; simple, direct, and vigorous, 
rather than subtle and ornamented. In the heat 
of deba,te, his voice was apt to become sharp and 
disagreeable. It h strange, that, knowing so well 
how to speak, this great man did not write betten 
The fragment of history published after his death, 
h remarkable for a sort oi laborious simplicity ; and 
its tnorality seems liberal to laxity. I was surpri- 
sed to find his. diplomatic correspondence with M. 
Talleyrand was not written in very good French. 
Pitt, tlie reverse of Fox in every thing, had 
more art and logic, a choice of expressions never 
equalled, and the most poignant irony, without the 
persuasive eloquence of his great opponent. Burke 
was all imagination ; but, judging particularly from 
what he wi*ote on the French revolution, an un- 
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governable imagination, the liveliness and exube- 
rance of which might dazzle and delight, but proved 
little, and did not convince* His learning and wit 
gave his conversation a peculiar charm ; yet, at a 
certain period of his parliamentary life, it was ob- 
served, that the benches of the House became 
emptj whenever he spoke, and he was called, frotn 
that circumstance, the dinner-bell. Possibly the 
delight attending the exercise of imagination and 
wit, is greater and more lasting for the actor, than 
those acted upon. 

The last livmg of these great men, Mr. Windham, 
is less unlike Burke than either of the others, with 
a simpler style of elo^eiK^e, and an imagination 
more under command ; his ideas, however, appear 
full as eccentric, and more paradoxical* He likes 
to cut his way through the opinions and principles 
of the rest 01 the world, provided they are moaein 
opinions and principles, for his innovations consist 
in changing nothing, — and his originality in doing 
what was always done. He whose object is only 
resistance, may indeed attain it equally, whether 
he swims faster than the stream, or stands against 
it, and lets it pass by him. The following bon mot 
is ffiven to Mr. Sheridan : The generality of men^ 
said he, see only two sides to a question, but Mr. 
Windham contrives to find always a third, and then 
pairs off with himself. » 

The reporters are persons employed by the edi- 
tors of newspapers, to take notes of the principal 
speeches in Parliament. They were seated be^ 
hind me in the gallery, and I took advantage of the 
opportunity to observe their mode of proceeding. 
Far from setting down all that is said, they only 
take notes, to appearance very carelessly, one 
word in a hundred, to mark the leading points. It 
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is difficult to understand how they can afterwardi^ 
give the coninected speeches We see in the papers, 
out of such slender materiais, smd Ivkh bo iittle 
time to prepare them ^^'--the speeches of the mght^ 
spoken, perhaps, at two or three o'clodk in the 
morning, or later, being served up to the luxurious 
inhabitants of this capital at their breakfast the 
same morning. What a life ! One of these re- 
porters, named Woodfall, who is dead, was able, 
without any notes, and entirely from memory, to 
write, on his return from the House, all that had 
been said worth repeating. They are crowded in 
the gallery, with the rest of the people, lirriting oh 
their knees, in aconstraineU attitude, laughing and 
whispering jodces among themselves about the so- 
lemn business going forward below, and oilben pray- 
ing that such or such tiresome speakers may have 
done soon, and sit down again. 

The exclamation hear ! hear ! hear ! so often 
mentioned in the reports of speeches in the news'- 
papers, surprised me much, tlie effect being quite 
dinerent from what I expected. A modest, genteel 
hear ! hear ! is first heard from one or two voices, 
'-^-others join, — ^more and more, — crescendo^ — till at 
last a wild, tumultuous, and discordant noise per- 
vades the whole house, resembling very nearly that 
of a flock of frightened geese ; rising and falling, 
ending and beginning again, as the member hap- 
pens to say any thing remarkable. 

Judging from the reputed taciturnity of this na- 
tion, it might be supposed that the gravity of a 
legislative assembly would be more particularly 
observable in the British "Senate ; instead of which, 
it is the merriest place that ever was. These le- 
gislators seem perpetually on the watch for a joke ; 
and if it can be introduced in the most serious de- 
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bate, it succeeds. 90 much tbe better. Some of the 
members, Mr. Sheridan for instance, are such com* 
plete masters of the senatorial risibility, that, hj a 
aignificaat word, ojr expression of countenance^ 
they can, when thej please, put their honourable! 
colleagues in good humour. English taciturnity is 
not proof again&t a sally of wit, and still less, per- 
haps, against a stroke of buffoonery, called here 
humour. I have been told that the Frenjch have 
Bo humour. Without bringing in Moliere to con* 
fute this, I thought it sufficient to produce ^^ L^ 
Battus paumt Vjimende^'* which happened to be hj- 
me; and J trust no Englishman who reads itwiUi 
say we have no humour. I am ready to grant, 
that, in general, we do not descend quite so low* 
The French are trifling and decorous, — the Eng- 
lish grave and farcical. 

Considering the growing importance of public 
opinion,-*-of that modem tribunal, which govern- 
ments are obliged to consult now-a-days, and be- 
fore whom the most despotic think fit to justify 
their measures, paying it the compliment of im-^ 
posing upon it ; considering again tne influence a 
daily communication of the debates in Parliament 
has on this public opinion, and that, but for the re- 
port of speeches, they would be unknown to th^ 
nation at large, or even would not exist such as 
they are, being intended for the people full as 
much as for the House, — it is very natural to feel 
a eonsiderable degree of surprise at finding th^ 
persons employed in collecting this all-important 
communication, taking on their knees, and by 
stealth, the notes which are io feed the political 
appetite and legitimate curiosity of an enlightened 
public. Instead of an alimentary or^an, Mr. Wind- 
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ham seems to look upon it as rather a secretorj 
one, of which he is ashamed. 

The freedom of the press is considered in Eng- 
land as the palladium of national liberty ; on the 
other hand, the abuse of it is undoubtedly its curse. 
It is the only plague, somebody has said, which 
Moses forgot to inflict on Egypt. This modem 
plaffue penetrates like the vermm of the old, into 
the mterior of families, carrying in its train defama- 
tion and misery. The press dilTuses as to politics 
as many falsehoods as truths ; and although it fur- 
nishes means of refutation, apparently reciprocaU 
and,* from the shock of opinions, the real truth 
might be expected to come at last, it is in fact red' 
procity all on one side ; for I find every one reads 
only the papers of his party, strengthening his er- 
rors and prejudices instead of removing them. The 
constitution leaves to every man the use of his pen 
as of his sword, and he may be punished for a libel 
AS for a murder ; but the one crime is more diffi- 
cult to prove than the other, — it is susceptiUe of 
so many different degrees, and takes such various 
shapes, that it commonly escapes the grasp of the 
law, although its consequences are infinitely more 
general and extensive. The evil is, no doubts 
easier pointed out than its remedy. But whatever 
evils may result from the freedom of the press, it 
is not now to be suppressed, being so closely inter- 
woven in the English manners and national consti- 
tution, as not to be torn from it without destroying 
the whole texture : and, notwithstanding its enor- 
mous inconveniences, it is impossible to deny, that 
this people owes much to this freedom. It has 
tasted of the tree of knowledge, and cannot now 
return to its primitive state of ignorance and in- 
nocence. 
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The consequence of this eeneral publicity is, a 
'Sort of transparency of the body-pofitic, which al- 
lows you to see many wonderful, and some alarm- 
ing natural processes : the labour of the stomach 
«ina of the intestines, and the suction of innumera- 
ble hungry vessels, carrying health and strength, 
or disease and deaths in incessant streams of blood 
and humours, to every part of the body. Any de- 
rangement is, of course, observed immediately ; and 
the cause> as well as the seat of the disorder, being 
obvious, the hand and the knife can penetrate, 
cleanse, and remove, without danger, under the 
guidance of the eye. A body so formed and con- 
stituted would have the chance of a long and 
healthy life, although it might not be a joyful one ; 
and the mind appertaining to that body would, iti 
all probability, acquire precisely that plaintive cast 
and habit of grumbling, so observable among the 
inhabitants of this fine and prosperous island. 

Extremes in government, says Hume, approach 
near to each other. In a firmly-established arbi- 
trary government the ruler has no jealousy of the 
people, and allows them a considerable degree of 
liberty ; — in a republic, none of the magistrates 
are so eminent as to alarm the people, and they are 
suffered to apply the law in all its strictness and 
severity. But in a limited government, like that 
of England, the magistrates and the people will 
be reciprocally jealous and watchful ; the liberty 
of speaking and publishing will be carried as far as 
it can go without becoming a crime, and stop only 
at what the laws define libel and sedition. Such 
.are the limits of the power of the magistrates and 
of the rights of the people ; and they will both go 
to the utmost length of it. It has occurred to me, 
that, if each public newspaper was divided between 
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the two great oatiofial parties; if, for inataiicef a 
imiusterial porinter was obliged to send his sheets 
printed on oae side onl j, to one of the oppositioa^ 
who would fill the other half with what he pleasr 
ed, so as not to administer ike dose of poison wUh^ 
out its antidote, the people could bardlj be so 
ffroselj deceived as thej are now. A duEeultj^ 
however, would remain; the third party, of abaor 
hite reformers, who nught not coBseiit to divide 
with the whigs, and, like Mr. Wkidham, would be 
reduced to pair off with themselves. 

The report of the debates at the time of the 
parliamentar)r inquiry concerning the Duke of 
York, (an affisiir which reflects both honour and 
cKsgrace on this nation) having occasioned a great 
deal of scandal, and, as is alleged, having unfairly 
prepossessed public opinion, the ministers wished 
to spare themselves similar scandal on the occa«» 
sion of the Walcheren inquiry, and one of them 
declared his intention of enforcing, day by day, 
the standing order, by which any member can, 
whenever he pleases, and without assigning hi^ 
reasons, send the public out of the gallery. On 
this intimation, Mr. Sheridan moved an amendment 
to the standing order, making a previous decision 
of the house necessary to clear the gallery. Dur- 
ing the debate on Mr. Sheridan^s motion, Mr. 
Windham denied that the report could be consi- 
dered as very important to national liberty, since 
the custom is not of more than 25 or 30 years 
standing, and that, according to the professed 
friends of this same liberty, it nas been on the de- 
cline ever since. In his zeal against the reports, 
Mr. Windham attacked also the reporters, cnarg- 
iiig them with being a parcel of needy adventurers, 
bankrupt'i, footmen, &uc. He received from one of 
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*6iein mi eoicaihni Ietiej\ '^wii^ m strongs hnit 
-tenijperaite languagCt ^he iD|ufitice had Uliberalitjr 
of tkis personal atU<^. Mr. Wiinilbain did not di»- 
^m jostifytnff haaraeif by an Answer worthy of bis 
talents alnd x^aracter; and ended bf an oneTi» wa- 
Ttng pirivilege, of that Bort of satisfaction wfaicb one 
^renttemaa owes t^o anotber. I bave tl»s anecdote 
irom a gentleman who had seen the letters. 

The House of C/ommons has exhibited lately a 
very curious tragi-comic scenes which I do not in- 
•trodfuce as characteristic of the manners of thb 
-singular people, being perhaps^ even among them, 
vniifoe in ^xtravagaiK^e. An honourable member^ 
a 'countiT gentleman, and, I betiere, a county mem- 
ber, too& offence at some slight he had experien*- 
ced during the late examination in Pariiament; and 
liaving made some intemperate remarks, supported 
by oaths, there was a motion, that the words .of 
the honourable member should be taken down. 
T\m produced another explosion from the honour- 
•able member, who was ordered fay the Speaker to 
leave the house, which he obeyed with >some diffi- 
culty. The house then decided tlmt he should be 
put into the cui^ody of the sergeant-at-arms. ,Thia 
resolution was no sooner announced to him, than 
he burst in again, furiously calling to the Speaker 
4hat he had no right to send him mto confinement; 
and that the little fellow in tke great wig was the ser- 
vant^ and not the master of the House of Commons. 
The Speaker, in consequence of the vote of im- 
prisonment, was obliged to order tire sergeant-at- 
arms to do his duty ; and the latter, with the as- 
sistance of some other officers, succeeded in car- 
rying off his prisoner after an obstinate combalt, 
— the honourable member being an Hercules! 
What would the Parisla^s say to an affair like this 
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in their Senai Canservati/j and of one of the menk 
bers in grand costume giving battle to the door- 
keeper on the- senatorial floor ? Two days afterv 
the honourable member, having addressed a peni- 
tential letter to the Speaker, was brought to th^ 
bar of the House to receive a reprimand ; and, 
after paying the sergeant-at^arms for his services, 
was allowed to take his seat. 

The legislature of the United States witnessed, 
some years ago, a scene still more edifying* An 
honourable member (a naturalized Irishman) ac- 
tually spit in the face of another honourable mem*- 
ber. immediate consequences were prevented; 
but the day following the insulted member ^ave 
battle to his filthy colleague in the same place. 
They fought with fists, and with pokers and tongs, 
and rolled in the dust of the legislative floor before 
the representatives of the nation ! The Speaker 
had left the chair to give fair play, 

^ptil 2. — The Walcheren question was finally 
decided the day after I was at the House, or rather 
the next day after that, the debates having been 
protracted till long after day-light. A small ma- 
jority of 21 — ^that IS, 253 for, and 232 against the 
ministers — approves all !* This is certainly quite 
contrary to public opinion, which is altogether 
against ministers. The opinion of the House, no 
doubt is, in reality, not less so ; but, besides those 
members who vote in every case for the ministers, 
there are many independent members who have 
voted on their side, without approving of their coa- 

* The news^papers have given a list of members who have voted 
for and against ministers on the Walcheren question. Of 2.53 
members v^rho voted for, most had places ; and of !^32 members 
who voted against, not one had any place. This is certainly a 
most eloqueDt Ustf even allowing for some misrepresentatioo. 
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iteef in this instsiice, merely because diey thuik 
Aitm upon the whole the bestmkiisters that can be 
had. llieir power reaains, howeTer^ much sha- 
ken ; and if thej should send Sir Fmicia Bordett 
"to the Tower to-morrow, serioua consequences may 
ibUow. 

The members of Parliament seem to feel sin« 
^larly relieved by ^be &)stl terminatioo of this 
Walcheren question* I have heard some of them 
speak with terror of a certain great hook^ where 
the evidences ob the case were recorded^ ai^ 
which was the text of so maily heavy and tires<Mne 
speeches. Their despair was at its height, when^ 
^t seven o'dodc of the momio^ of the last day, af> 
ter a whole night of debate. Sir Home P. was seen 
coming forwards with this same ^at book under 
his arm ! Bat this depression gave way to sudden 
mirth, on his introducing in hts speecn some re« 
maiks about bomAs going to the Roompot. 
' The zShlv of the reporters of speedies in Parlia* 
ment seems to me deserving ot attention; as it 
serves to throw much light on the nice mechanism 
oi this government, and its peculiar constitution and 
character. A certain body of lawyers fbenchers 
of Lincoln's Inn), in order to imew meir zeal 
against what one of the parties calls the UberHf of 
the press^ and the other, the wAridled Ueense of the 
pres$j had, pending the late debates on die subject^ 
passed a resolution, by which uiy person convicted 
of having ever written for the newspapers for hire, 
should be excluded from their body. The persons 
thus excluded presented a petition to Parliamient 
praying relief. This gave rise to debates, in the 
course of which Mr. Sheridan said, that he was 
ready to produce a long list of men, eminent, not 
only in the law and other professions, l»it some of 
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HketA eminent ia Par)t«nent, who had berun thdr 
eareer m mtke^ fm the neirflpapers. He nam«d 
Mr. Bupke^ and s^vers^l othcarr; vSkA he added^ that 
of twentjNtfavee gentlmBennoiir ei^ployed in takings 
QotM in the gsdlery «f the Houses eiehteen had, %& 
his own knowledge, been educated in the Univer-^ 
aittes; moat of tn^m had graduated, aiul seTeral of 
them had obtained premnms, and other Hterarf 
lUstinctioaa. He ceeaJled 'the welUknown aneci^ 
dote of the celebrated Dr. J«linaon : Two admired 
speeches of Lord Chatham haying been compared 
to thoso^' of Cicero and Demosthenes^ Johnson waa 
aaked which of the twa«nannerB,'the Greek or the 
Roman, these apeechea tearmbled most ? I do not 
know, he.an»wered; but this I can say, I wroter 
them, hoth.^ Would it then have been a disgrace 
for the benchers of lincoln's Inn to have received 
Dr« Johnson among them ? Mr. Stsphens, aqother 
distinguished member of ParliaBiant^ rose to con^ 
demn this esclusipn, as unjust, iUSberal, and impo- 
litic ; adding Hawkesworth, Steele, and Addison 
to the list of celebrated men who l»d written for the 
newspapers ; and he who has the honour of ad-* 
dressing you^ he continued, interrupted by univerT 
sal applause, was one of those. gi|ilty persons thirty 
years ago ! It is thua that talents and genius, and 
the turbulence of faction itself, find here, ki the 
liferent ranks of sooiety, some outlet,-t-some doo^ 
half opeB,7r^some narrow avenue to honours an4 
distinctions, which recompense those who obtain 
them ; occupy and sooth with hopes even those wh^ 
do not; and prevent those political eaiplosions, 
which, by a dreadful, but a natural and almost just 

* Wrote pip?ns b«r^ fep^rfed fc^ ^ aewipapets, pet cewr 
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ics^olution, replace, in otber ooHntriea, ateidst thb 
Wrecks of social kisfatatioiiB, oiefi where thej ought 
to be, in th^ ordeir of their abilitteiB and their tour* 
age 9 tad where it n bettei^ they lAiould be allowed 
toarrivepeaeeabirsind by degrees, thah diiddenlyj 
llDd oyer the heads of the tmbeoite crt>wd crushed 
under thek* feet. In the gradual ordet* of bdvance^ 
taeot, yirtues teU £>r sonetfaing ; bui iii the scram^ 
ble of a rerolutioo ihej Ire of no arail, ftiid talentar 
theiBselyes owe ranch to chance. 

The minority in the House of Liords biaimes the 
vinistry very much fixr communicating' aMae pri** 
Tate eorre^MMMknce with indiyidtalfi in Spdin, 
which may endanger their safety, and ta^ they al-^ 
ie^e, a cruel, immiitic, and abominable breach of 
£titb. In doing this, they (the oppo9itioii)ffiT^ the 
teal publicity to* these papers, Which duierwiso 
iDi|ght have remained as effectually hidden on the 
table, as if they had been stiil in the p^te-femlh. 
The fiu)! is, that ministens, intheir ea^^rhess to shew 
the difficulties they had. to encounter in Spam^ card 
not whom they may injure i and the opposition eaual^ 
ly. eager to render ministeri odious, care as tittle 
about faith, and huannity* 

Were ite to believe the reformers, and even the 
whiga, a man capable of conducting the afibirs c^ 
the state with, honour. and success, csihnfift possibly 
remain long at the head of them. Instead of appli-* 
cation in the cabinet, and soKd qualities, an English 
litunister, to remain minister, must have, essentially, 
dexterity in debAte^ and the talent of intrigue*; 
qualifications which do not imply that moral tepfot* 
tation necessary to obtain and preserve the ctm&* 
denee of foreign powers; and frequent w^s ait» 
the consequence. The opposite pexty says, oq thd 
eontrary, that the necessity of, aefending .dhy hy 

\ 
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day in Pnrlmment each mimsterial measure, re*^ 
quires sotnucliiiileftt, and so much knowledge of 
a certain sort, that it is impossible that he who 
possesstts 4hem should have no other ; that these 
berpetual debates obl^e them to consider the af-- 
rairs confi^d to their care thoroughly, and in every 
possible light, in order to secure themselves from 
disgvace and ridicule^ the fear of which is the most 
powerful of sttmnlants. That a minister thus em- 
ployed hast it is trae, but little time left for any of 
ihb details of hts department ; but those are en-> 
trusted 'to inferior omicers, fitter for. them, who are 
not removed ftt every change of ministry, and have 
ibr a number d* years followed the routine of their 
businet^. I preier a minister who can spare only 
one hoar a«day to da the business of the state, but 
who is obliged to think of it and debate on it the 
rest of the day and half the night, to the ministers 
of some other countries, who, to use the expression 
of B, man who knew them well, ^^ se renfermeni pour 
tailkr displwMs^^ and when they came out of their 
retirement thought <mly of their pleaisures. When 
the savages of North America bury their chiefs up 
to their necks in an ant-hill^ make them undergo 
hunger and thirst and other torments, it is not to 

five them die qualities necessary for their station, 
ut in order to ascertain that they possess them al- 
ready. 

This system of trials and combats applies' no 
less to the legislative branch of the government. 
IHie exaggeration of the debates,~-the obvious 
Mrairt of candour^— -the- waste of time, — the impru* 
d^tit di8closiiresv--«can&ot fail to shock an indifferent 
spectator. A difficult question caanot be investiga* 
ted properly in a nmnerous assembly, and is always 
eotasidered with reference to party viewsi ratheir 
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than with a siteere and unmixed desire of truths 
but unfortunately) vrnBit not for party views, the \n* 
yastigation would not be attended to at sdL The 
most inconsiderable individual o^ such an assembly 
might in all probability decide oo the buainesa be« 
lore them better, and more expeditiously^ if hf 
pleased, — but the danger is, he w6akl nott tot 
want of sufficient inducement, ft is thus that the 
spirit of system in science is useful, however extra- 
vagant it may be ; the egotistical zeal it inspires 
leads often to the discovery of new facts ; estabCsh- 
ing not exactly the particular system of the authort 
but something raueh better, whidi had never en* 
tered into his imagination. 

. The judicial branch of government isf like th^ 
others, placed in the arena, or on the stage. El-- 
aminations of witne8ses,-*-statement of the case^-^ 
law arguments^— charge of tha judge to the jury,«*^ 
verdict,*—judgment,— -till is done audibly and pufaN> 
licly. There is not a doubt that the judge cqu14 
. inform himself of the merits of the case much bet- 
ter in his closet than amidst the noise and bustle of 
a court, where so many things distract his atten- 
tion,— *-on written statements of faets aad docu^* 
jnents, than on vague and desultory pJeadings. 
But, in that case, it is but too likely that, instead 
of the judge, it might be his secretary who would 
have to do all this ; and' that, instead of examin- 
ing witnesses, he would examine the parties themi- 
seYves. As to the jury, it is clear that they are not 
half so able as the judge to decide either on the 
fact or on the law; and I would much rather trust 
to him than to them, if these were the only qualifi- 
cations required ; but the twelve men composing 
the. jury are plated in a situation of whk^hhietDithas 
not blunted the sense of importance and of moral 



responsibility,— of curiosity,— -of intereBt^^^^nd of 
awe of the public ; and the judge himself, who de-^ 
livers his charge when they ^re ^oing to retire to 
their box, and who knows that so mtoy eyed are* 
upon him, — so many ^ars listening,-— 4iiay possibly 
give them very diiferent advice froiii that he would 
toUoW himself if he had to decide aldne. 

** On en vaut mieux quand on est regard^ 
L'oeii du public est raiguillon de gloire/* 

The highest department of the British Govern** 
ment, the throne, does not indeed commit its dignity 
in the general struggle ; and if ei:pD»ed, as well ail 
the other branches, to the eye of the bublic^ tt is 
from the tc^ of a pedestal, not in the vulgar crowd. 
The royal person is here a fine hollow statue, in 
which the priests of the temple place themselves 
to deliver ttieir oracles. He acts only through his 
ministers ; they are answerable, ana may be im^ 

Seached by Parliament ; but the King himself cah 
no wrong ; in fact he can do nothmg,--*not even 
affix his royal seal, which is in the keepii^ of th^ 
•chancellor. The King is supreme magistrate, but 
he does not administer justice, and cannot meddle 
in any legal processes, either civil or criminaL 
James L happening to Assist at some great trial, 
the judge put him m mind that he was not to take 
an active part in it The King appoints the judges, 
but cannot displace them without impeachment 
and trial, — ^nor can they be impeached without the 
jcohcurrence of the two Houses; the house of Lords 
are their judges. Their salary is permanent ; aild 
as long as they do their duty, that is to say, as long 
as they are tne strict organs of tlie law, they ar6 
as independent of the King and mimsters ds thes^ 



aire of th^ jndges ; and this is the most important 
safeguard of pul^lic liberty. 
' Tna Kinff is the commander in chief of the army 
and navy ; out an express act of Parliament is ne- 
cessary to establish and enforce martial discipline 
in the army^renewable annually, and the army is dis- 
handed, tps^faetOf at the end of every year, unless 
continued by Parliament The discipline of the na- 
vy is, on the contrary, established by permanent 
laws; but there is no money to pay either sailors or 
soldiers, or any body else, without the consent of 
Parliament. 

The King gires titles and confers dignities ; he is 
the fountain of honour :*-^he treats with foreign na-t 
tions, or rather his ministers do in his name ;^-he is 
the head of the church, — ^that is to say, that he 
convokes, prorogues, and dissolves the assemblies 
of the clergy ; his consent is necessary to render 
their acts valid, and he appoints bishops and arch- 
bishops ;-^he has the power of pardoning criminals, 
but cannot exempt them from pecuniary compensa-r 
tions ; and, in case of murder, if the widow, or the 
nearest relation of the deceased, chooses to prose- 
cute, the royal pardon is not admitted. It is un- 
certain whether the right of pardon extend^ to the 
cases of ccmdemnation on impeachment, at least it 
is certain, that the King's order is no justification 
of the act, or that his pardon granted beforehand 
does not stop the prosecution. Finally, his sancf 
tion is necessary to all laws after they have passed 
the two Houses of Parliament ; but there has not 
been any kistance of a bill rejected by the King 
since the year 1692, under William IlL; it was to 
render Parliaments triennial. The majority in Par*- 
Itament is in fact the sovereign ;— no money with- 
out its consent ;«-«'and if the King should refuse ta 
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sanction the laws passed by that majority, tfad am 
of government would be at once palsied. A ma-; 
joritj in Parliament musi then be obtained; and 
that is done by means, called lerilimateand jproper 
\>j one of the parties which divide public opinion, 
— abominable and corrupt by the other; and really 
there is so much to say on both sides, that I have 
Rot vet made up my mmd oh the subject. 

Mr* Pitt was the first minister bold enough to dis- 
i^ve a refractory Parliament, in order to try the 
teo^r of a new one^^^and it succectded with him. 
It is a serious thing for a member of Parliament, 
virho has been at great expense for bis election, to 
be thus sent back a^ain to his constituents, to take 
the sense of thepeopie^dis it is called, or rather to go 
again through the trouble and expense of a fresh, 
efection. 1 his expedient of Mr. r itt is something 
like running through the body a man who has 
giv^n you the lie, and then, turning to the rest of 
the company^ the sword still reeking with the blood 
c^ the onender,. to ask them what they think now 
of your veracity. 

We have here a Persian ambassador, who fur- 
nishes a good deal of conversation to the fashiona-* 
ble world ; — the ladies love his fine black beard,—- 
his broken English, and odd good-humour. His z^ro- 
pos are much repeated. He complains that tnere 
are none but oki women in England; the young 
ones not being so much in company. He likes en^ 
ionpomi^ and exclaims ; ^ Ah ! nice fat, nice fat !^' 
Of a pretty woman he said, " She is a niee Utth feU 
hw^ A young lady was sent to sit by him on 
a sofa;, and talk to him ; the convwsaticm being 
•exhausted, and he perceiving she was tired, or be- 
ing so himself^ said, " now my dear it is well, — ^you 
may go.'' He complains of course of the want of 
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tun ; but said, the other daj^ at an audience of Mr* 
Perceval, that he wanted no other sun than the ra* 
diance of the Grand Vizier's face, (a grand eastern 
hyperbole.) During the Walcheren business, he 
took it for granted that the heads of the ministers 
would be struck off. The court of St. James's does 
not shine at present in European ambassadors; 
there are but two or three, including the one from 
tiie United States,-^but it has three unshaved cmes, 
this one of Persia, the Tuilish iambassador, and a 
Barbary envoy. 

I have been carried to one of the hospitals of this 

Freat town, supported by voluntary contributions, 
shall relate what I saw. The physician, seated at 
a table in a large hall on the ground-floor, with 
a register before him, ordered the door to be open* 
ed ; a crowd of miserable objects, women, pushed 
in, and ranged themselves along the wall ; he look" 
ed in his book, and called them to him successive^ 
ly. Such a one ! The poor wretch, leaving her 
wall, crawled to the table. ^ How is your catarrh ?^ 
•* Please your honour, no offence I hope, it is the 
asthma. I have no rest night nor day, and'^— -" Ah, 
so it is an asthma ! It is somebody else who has the 
catarrh. Well, you have been oraered to take, &c." 
— " Yes, Sir, but I grow worse and worse, and—'? 
— '^ That is nothing, you must go on with it."-— 
" But, Sir, indeed I cannot." — ''Enough, enough^ 
good woman, I cannot listen to you any more; 
many patients to get through this morning, — ^never 
do to near them talk, — go, and take your draught, 
&c." — ^The catarrh woman made way for a long 
train of victims of consumption, cases of fever, 
dropsy, scrofula, and some disorders peculiar to 
women, detailed, without any ceremony, before 
young students. This melancholy review of hu* 

VOL. i^ K 
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man 'infirmities, was suddenly interrupted by tiae 
unexpected entrance of a surgeon, folwwed by se* 
veral young men, carrying a piece of bloody flesh 
on a dish. " A curious case," they exclaimed, 
placing the dish on the table ; '^ an ossification 
of the lungs! Such a one, who died yesterday,*— 
just opened. This is the state of his lungs. See 
these white needles, like fish-bones, shooting 
through here and there;— most curioim indeed." 
Then they handled, and cut open, and held up be*' 
tween the eye and the light, these almost palpitating 
remains of a creature who breathed yesterday! The 
symptoms of his disorder, and the circumstances of 
his death, were freely talked over, and accurately 
described m the hearing of consumptive patieatSf 
who felt, I dare say, me bony needles pricking 
their own lungs at every breath they drew, and 
seemed to hear their own sentence of death pio- 
Bounced. 

The wcMnen being dispatched, twenty or thirty 
male spectres came in, and underwent the same 
sort of summary examination. The only case { 
recollect was, that of a man attacked with violent 
palpitations, accompanied with great pain in the 
shoulder. His heart was felt beating hard through 
the sternum, or even under the ribs on the rig^ 
side. His heart had moved from its place ! — ^The 
unhappy man, thrown back on an arm chair, — ^his 
breast uncovered, — pale as death,*— fixed his fearful 
eyes on the physicians, who successively came to 
feel the pulsations of that breast, and reason on the 
cause. They seemed to me to agree among them* 
selves, that the heart had been pushed on one side 
by the augmentation of bulk of the viscera ; and 
that the action of the aorta was impeded thereby. 
The case excited much attention,<^but^no great 
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appearance of compassion. They reasoned lone 
on the cause^ without adverting to the remedy tiO 
after the patient had departed,— -when he was call- 
ed back from the door, and cupping prescribed ! 
The medical men proceeded next to visit the re^ 
sident patients. I followed. The apartments were 
clean. and spacious, and the sick not crowded^ 
which is no doubt of the greatest importance. I 
was shocked, however, with the same appearance 
of insensibility and precipitation. 

La \e long de ces lits od g^mit' le malbeur, 
Victimes des secours plus que de la douleur, 
L'ignorance en c#urant fait sa ronde bomicide, 
L'indifiigrence observe et ie basard decide. 

There is, however, more indifierence than igno* 
I'ance here ; for in no part of the world is the art 
of medicine carried farther than in London ; and, 
without being at all qualified to judge, the mere 
circumstance of this art and^those who practice it 
being so much more respected here than m France, 
is** sufficient to convince me oi^ their superiority, 
f n France, surgery is honoured, while medicine is 
flighted. Mouere has much to answer for this ; 
and if Shakespeare had taken it into his head te 
laugh at physicians, there is no knowing how they 
'Would fare in England at this day. 

•4pn74.^Some military mten whom we saw tate^ 
ly spoke unfavourably of Conereve's rockets. 
They are made like common rockets, only of an 
enormous size. The cylinder, or case of iron, con- 
tains 20 or 30 pounds of powder, rammed hard, 
and the fore-part loaded with balls. The rocket 
is impelled by its own recoil. It is held, in the first 
instance, by a pole 20 or 25 feet long, sloping ix> 
Ae proper angle like a mortar. The pole is car- 
ried away by the rocket, and keeps it in its proper 
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direction like the feather of an arrow. But whetf 
the wind blows strong with it, or sidewise, the pole 
or tail is apt to steer the wrong course ; and the 
rockets go right only against the wmd, or with no 
wind. At Flushing, thej steered back again upoQ 
the British troops, and did more harm than goad* 
At Copenhagen they succeeded pcfrfectly, and then, 
of course, did m^^re good than narm. They haye 
been used sometimes in Spain with great effect. 
As a proof of their doubtful utility, these officers 
remarked that Bonaparte had not as yet adopted 
them, 

^pril 10. — London has been in the greatest 
ferment for the last four days, in consequence of 
the vote passed the 5th instant by th^ House of 
Commons, for the imprisonment in the Tower of 
Sir Francis Burdett, one of their own members^ 
for a libel against that House published by him, 
which is an offence against their privileges. From 
,the morning of the 6th to the morning of the 9tbt 
the sergeant-at-arms, with the order of the House 
in his liand, and an army of 40,000 or 50,000 
men at his heels, hesitated whether he should force 
open the door of Sir Francis, who sets at defiance 
the order of his colleagues, and maintains they have 
no right to invade his house. There are nume- 
rous mstances of members arrested by orders of 
the House, — a power which seems in factindispen* 
sable to the safety, the tranquillity, and the exis- 
tence of that Assembly; — but there is none of re- 
sistance. The question therefore was, how far the 
sergeant-at-arms could ffo in case of resistance; and^ 
if any lives had been lost in forcing the house, 
whether it would have been murder. Do your du- 
ty, he was told by the House throuffh the Speaker. 
But should I kill any body, rejqined the sergeant. 
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Jtoay I liot be hanged ? — ^We do not know that ; bat 
go on, and the law will decide aftierwards. The 
sergeant-at-arms, much puzzled, applied to the at- 
torney-general and other law autnorities. Their 
doubtful answers appeared an acknowledgment 
that they thought themselves on the very line which 
separates legitimate from arbitrary power and 
anarchy. 

Dunng this interval, the populace, always bold 
against timidity and indecision, took part for Sir 
Francis ; and, mustering in great force before his 
house, sent showers of brick-bats upon those pas- 
sengers, either on foot or in carriages, who neglect- 
ed to conform to certain patriotic demonstrations. 
At night they proceeded to the houses of the mem- 
bers whom they supposed inimical to Sir Francis, 
^breaking their windows, and occasionally those ot 
their neighbours ; and in the ardour of their zeal, 
mistaking friends for foes, they broke the windows, 
and even the stone steps of some members in th^ 
opposition. Sir John A — was one of them. The 
Lite Guards were grossly insulted ; wounded with 
stones thrown at them, and by frequent falls of 
their horses on the smooth pavement. At last the 
Sergeant-at-arms and his assistant, penetrating in- 
to tne house, partly by force and partly by address, 
secured their prisoner, and carried him to the 
Tower in a carriage, escorted by a strong detach- 
ment. This detachment was, on its return, salu- 
ted with frequent volleys of brick-bats, till at last 
they were provoked to fire, and a number of indi- 
viduals were killed and wounded, most of whom 
were unfortunately innocent spectators. 

Neither the ministers nor Sir Francis had proba- 
bly any fixed plan. His resistance probably was 
not foreseen by them or by himself; it grew out of 
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the forbearance of the c^er employed in e^tfyffig 
&e order into exeeution. But it nas been of service 
to the ministers. The broken windows, and other 
excesses of a senseless rabble, and the deeper views 
of some few individuals, suspected by the public^ 
have disposed the indifferent, tne timid, and all thosie 
who have somethine to lose, to side with that pow^ 
er which can afford immediate protection to the peo- 

I)le against the populace. Walcheren and the Par- 
iaraentary reform are quite forgotten for the pre- 
sent If Sir Francis had suffered himself to be car* 
ried to prison quietly, he would now be looked upon 
as a martyr of patriotism, instead of an abettor of 
insurrection. He very - unadvisedly dropped the 
character of an oppressed man ; and, instead of 
sympathy, chose to inspire fear and mistrust. A 
person of experience in marine insurances has often 
assured me, that he found assurers were apt to ask 
a higher premium for sea risks when the day was 
stormy than in fine weather, let the locality of the 
risk be ever so far distant ; and that merchants 
were likewise disposed to pay more. The idea of 
danger once awakened in tne mind, its equivalent is 
estimated proportionably. The British ministers 
will find John Bull* less disposed to haggle about 
the price of personal security,— tiianks to this po- 
litical storm. 

Mr. Cobbett, in his Political Register of yester- 
day, would have us believe that the people were 

* This nickname which the English have adopted for themselves, 
seems allusive of a certain ponderousness of body and mind,<— ^ 
plainness and stubbornness of character, — ^and courage deemed 
national ; but really that portion of the people I saw lately fly- 
ing before the charge of a few horse guards, looked more like a 
flock of sheep, than that fierce animal, — iheir chosen emblem. 
Dr. Arbuthnot, I believe, first gave to this nickname its general 
currency. 
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wmnimotts for Sir Francis ; — ^but it appeared to wA 
SfLX otherwise. I was much on the spot, and ob« 
served more curioaitj than earnestness or interest 
amon^ the crowd; and I think it very probable 
that tiie brick-bat m^3 were not manj, and that 
the same individuals acted successively at the dif- 
ferent scenes of, action. The instigators have^ up- 
en the whole, fio cause of triumph ; tiie j thougnt 
-the moment was come to effisct their purpose ; they 
have tried their strength, and have found it una- 
vailing; put in the scale they have proved too 
light ; and they talk of mentm insurrection, now 
that the material insurrection has failed. 

This sort of petite guerre between the govern* 
ment and the people, will not be well understood 
en the continent Tumult is not necessarily the 
indication of wealoiess, and the very struggles of 
contending powers in the state may rather shew 
the efficacy of them all. . English history furnishes 
precedents of just and successful reustance to the 
government on the part of the people ; but the 
present circumstances are far from req^iiring this 
dangerous remedy, and it is not called for by pub- 
lic opinion. 

Tne doctrine of passive obedience and non-re-* 
sistance, and its contrary, constitute the most ma*- 
terial difference between whigs and tones. This, 
great and delicate question is presented under a 
simple and luminous point of view, by a modern 
English writer of much reputation, raley. The 
idea of a social compact is, he says, a fiction ; such 
a compact never existed ; and supposing the first 
generation of men to have agreed upon one a^nong 
themselves, it was not obligatory on the succeeding 
generation. Every individual comes into this world 
with all his natural rights unalienated, and, strict- 
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ly speaking, is not obliged to obey laws he dici 
not make. It is, however, expedient to obey the 
laws which are found ready established, and which 
cannot well be revised and confirmed by every indi- 
vidual of each succeeding generation. This ex- 
pediency ceases when the order of things violates 
the safety, the liberty, and the well-bemg of tb& 
people ; and here begins legitimate resistance,-*— 
but who is to determine the expediency? who is to 
judge of the fitness of resistance ? Paley answers,— 
every man for himself at his peril ! This is bold no 
doubt, and, although true, might seem to prove too 
much at first sight ; for, if resistance is successfuU 
it becomes legitimate, praise-worthy, and glorious, 
and if it does not succeed, it is criminal, and de-^ 
serves the gallows. This leads to a distinction be* 
tween moral and political legitimacy. It is expe- 
dient that revolutionists should suner for their ill 
success in terrorem^ or there would be too many 
revolutions, — the distinction between good and 
bad intentions belongs to a higher tribunal, in a 
better world. The new order of things, once es- 
tablished, should be maintained, if it secures the 
happiness of the people, without any reference to 
the means by which it was producea ; for the pu- 
nishment of the usurper migtit fall on the people, 
and lead to new violence and enormities. Comeille 
approached, without suspecting it, the expression 
of the above just and liberal sentiments, in the fol- 
lowing lines of Cinna, dictated as they are by the 
most servile adulation. 



Tous ces crimes d'6tat qu*on fait pour la couronne, 
Le ciel nous en absout alors qu'il nous la donne. 
£t dans le rang 8acr6, od sa faveur I'a mis, 
Lepass6 deyient juste, etTaTenir permis. 
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%i peut 7 parrenir ne peat fttre coupable, 

Quoiqu'il ait fait, ou fasse, il est inviolable, 

Nous lui devons nos biens ; nos jours sont en sa main ; 

£t jamais on n'a droit sur ceux du sou^erain. 

Usurpers, however, sbould beware, — ^this principle 
is a two^dged sword, equally their safeguard and 
daager, and although Corneille might say truly, 
^ qmiquHl ait faif^^^^^ quoiquHl fasse^'* w^s going 
too far, 

•)^pre7 IS.— There was yesterday a meeting of 
the electors of Westminster, legally convened for 
the purpose of petitioning ParKament for the li* 
t)eration of their representative. Sir Francis Bur- 
dett, and new disorders were apprehended. The 
language of the petition is certainly violent, and in 
facia mere vehicle for rude censure, and abuse of 
the House of Commons; but the meeting was 
peaceable,^ and all this will end in a war of words. 
To hear die noise which is made, it might be sup- 

5)osed that the ^ole civil machine was going to 
all to pieces, but at the height of it, certain eisii ab- 
tished foitns interpose, and, by diverting the pas- 
sions, prevent irregular and violent proceedings. 
This government is a system of checks and coun- 
terpoises; the great aim seems to be retarcfing the 
motion, and- giving time for the exaggeration and 
irritation of parties to subside, and from all the vari- 
ous impulses to form a right and a moderate one. 
As wheels are clogged, down hill, not to prevent the 
carriage descending, but to avoid its bemg precipi- 
tated, — the object is to arrive safely at the bottom, 
but not to fall there. 

There is now liffht and length of day sufficient 
to see the sights of this capital. We have begun 
by the British Museum. The buildinor is disposed 
round a vast court, and in very good taste. You 
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are to wait in the hall of entrance till fourteen other 
visitors are assembled, for the rule is, that fifteen 
persons are to be admitted at one time, neither 
more nor less. This number completed, a Ger- 
man ciceroni took charge of us, and led us anipaf 
de charge through a number of rooms full of stuffed 
birds and animals ; — many of them seemingly iq a 
state of decay. We had a glimpse of arms, dresseSf 
and ornaments of savages nung aroiind ;— of a col- 
lection of minerals ; — next of antiquities from Her- 
culaneum and Pompeia, and monstrous Egypt* We 
remarked a treble inscription on a large block of 
dark porphyry, brought from Rosetta; one is in 
hieroglyphics, one in , the common language of 
Egypt, and one in Greek ; — all three saying the 
tame thing serve as a glossary to each other. This 
fitone^ ana several large sarcophagi, and numerow 
statues, and basso-relievos, belonged to the French 
collection ivhich fell into the hands of the British 
in 1 80 1. The last and most valuable acquisitiops are 
the Greek and Roman marbles brought from Italy 
by Mr. Townly. We had just time to notice a very 
fine statue of Diana, and a bust of a man look- 
juig up with a great expression of indignation and 
terror; the more remarkable, from the general 
calmness and trancj^uillity of antiques. Themeriti 
however, of a considerable part of these marbles, 
consists mostly of their being undoubtedly antique. 
Among the manuscripts, we observed in the catar 
logue 43 volumes of Icelandic literature, presented 
by Sir Joseph Banks, who visited that singular 
island 40 years ago,--^l volumes of decisions of 
the commissaries who settled the boundaries of pro- 
perties after the great fire in London, which de- 
stroyed 400 streets, and 1 3000 houses, says Hume, 
in 166& The damage was estimatedi at the time^ 
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mtL. 10,716^000 steilmg, equal to L. 28,000,000 
sterling now. The city was left a vast plain 
of rub&sL We noticed also an original deed of 
some knd to a monastery, dated Ravenna, Anno 
Dom. 572, written on the papyrus ; and the original 
t»r Magna Charta. We had no tune allowed to 
Examine any thing ; our conductor pushed on with- 
<>ut minding questions, or unable to answer them, 
hut treating the company with double entendre^ 
and witticisms on various subjects of natural his* 
tory, in a style of vulgarity and impudence which 
I should not have expected to have met in this place, 
*and in this country.* 

The painted ceuings on the stairs and halls are 
Very fine, by La Fosse, Rousseau, Mcmoyery-^all 
foreign artists; for the fine arts were but little cul- 
tivated m England at the time this building was 
erected, (Ifiw) by the first Duke of Montagu. 
The museum owes its origin to the collection of 
Sir Hans Sloane, bequeamed to Parliament, on 
condition that his family should receive L. 20,000 
9terling for what had cost him more than L. 50,000, 
and the labour of many years. He died m 1753 ; 
and the museum was opened to the public, the 
^t time, in January 1759, in these buildibgSt 
purchased for that purpose. It has received con- 
tinual accessions since that time by donations and 
Eurchases ; particularly the collection of Sir Wil- 
am Hamilton, costing L. 8400 ; of Mr. A. Town- 
lev's, in 1805, costing L. 20,000; the library 
ot Lord Oxford, purcnased from his heirs, for 
L. 10^000, rich in manuscripts, and known by the 
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castle^ in the prosecution of some chemical expeii* 
ment to extinguish fii'es. The beautiful orpbaQ 
saves, of course, the life of the beautiful damsel, and 
penetrating into the fatal chamber, brings fortb a 
knife and some bloody rags, the tokens of a murder^. 
The trayelling father, who is quite a tragic per- 
sonage, confesses that he once killed his own oro* 
ther, who turns out to be the father of the orphan!*^ 
true it is that this brother gave him provocatioD 
enough, for he took his mistress from him and got 
her with child, which child is the very orphan! 
Amidst all this uproar, an unknown person, wrap 
ped in a great cloak, steps in,-— the very murdered 
orother,*— who, however, is plainly not dead, and 
had amused himself, it seems, in following, st^ by 
step, his supposed murderer, for twenty years, 
winning his money at play, without ever discover- 
ing himself, but returning it afterwards out of 
friendship, and to make amends for the unlucky 
accident of the child ; yet allowing him to die by 
inches of remorse for the murder* Towards 'the 
end of the play, there is another brace of lovers in- 
troduced, and at last two marriages made, and mie 
unmade; for old Handy, who has made the fatal 
experiment of marrying a maid-servant, a perfect 
shrew, gets rid of her by mieans of a first marriage^ 
luckily discovered. And all this is to bring in 
some very trite and poor jokes on marriage^ and 
likewise some superfine and sentimental morality 
from peasants, in a provincial dialect. 

The crude trash of these popular plays afibrds 
a fair sample of the whole moaern British stage^ 
which is rather below the level of the exhilHtions 
at fairs, which I recollect havklg seen in France 
twenty or thirty years ago. • They made me laugh 
aometimes, and might do so still ; afid, far from ao 



iinwHlingness to yield to ristbilitj, it is always a 
great comfort to me when I happen to find that I 
am not quite a stran^r to that most valuable facul^- 
tj of our species, out really if it was ever wise 
to be ashamed of having laughed at any thin^, there 
might be some reason here. Voltaire said, that the 
language of Ekiglish comedy is the language of de- 
bauchery, not of politeness. Muralt ascribes the 
corruption of manners in London to comedy as 
its chief cause : he says it is like that of no other 
country; the school in whic^ the youth of both 
«exes familiarize themselves with vice, never re- 
presented there as vice, but as gaiety. As for co- 
medies, says Diderot, they have none, they have 
instead satires, full indeed of gaiety and strength, 
but without morals, and without delicacy. We 
have, finally, the opinion of Lord Kaimes, who ob- 
serves, that if the comedies * of Congreve did not 
rack him with remorse in his last moments, he 
must have been lost to all sense of virtue. 

For myself, however, I must confess, that I have 
hitherto seen no very bad morals on the stage,*- 
bot a great deal of very bad taste. There is, on 
the contrary, in most iiK>dem plays, fine speeches 
about virtue and patriotism, brought in head and 
shoulders, and always vigorously applauded. — 
This does credit to tfae moral sense of the pub- 
lic ;-^but I own I should like to see, on the stage, 
something of these satires, so full of strength and 

Saiety, of wbi<^ Diderot speaks, and to be intro- 
uced to that reprobate Uongreve. ' '^ The bad 
taste which precedes good taste,'* said Horace 
Walpole, ^ is preferable to that which follows.'* 
The dramatic genius of the English /ramrAtV ks 
d&iOMce^; from the first bad taste it came at once 
to4he last, without mtermediate degrees. The 
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English do not indeed defend their comedj,**^^h€t 
acknowledge that the best are coarse and indeli*- 
cate, and that for manj jears nothing has alppear- 
ed that is not below mediocrity. The theatre, they 
say^ is almost entirely abandoned by the upper 
ranks of 8ociety,-**-*the taste for the stage is lost. It 
eeems to me a misfortune ; for good comedy is a 
pastime more rational and amusing, than the insi- 

5)id evenings of which I have given an account be* 
ore. 

Mrs. Siddons has at last made her appearance^ 
yesterday, (the 23th April) in the Grecian Daugh* 
ter. She appears about fifty,-^her voice is a little 
broken^— ana P— was at first disagreeably affecti* 
ed at the change twenty years had produced. 
With fewer natural advantages, her talents remain 
the same, and she is certainly a very great actress. 
The house was quite full. Her younger brother, 
C Kembte, acted; he has very dramatic features, 
and a great command of countenance. 

jipril 29.— We have seen Mrs. I^ddons again in 
the Gamester, and she was much greater than oti 
the first day. Perfect simplicity, deep sensibility, 
her despair in the last scene, mute and calm, had 
a prodigious effect. There was not a dry eye in 
the house,— the most profound" silence pervaded an 
assembly of people of all sorts, in the gallery as 
well as every where else. Mrs. Siddons had touch- 
ed a chord which vibrates in all hearts. We were 
placed farther from the stage than the first day, 
^in the pit, unmindful of consequences) and Mrs. 
Siddons appeared still young and handsome. 
Cooke played Stukely con amore. He is an excel- 
lent actor, who delights (a strange taste) in these 
parts of scoundrels. This one (Stukely) is an 
amateur of baseness,—- he glories in it, and boasts of 
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\U which is not in nature. Thwe is still a sort of 
modesty in vice which shrinks fh>m a naked exhi^ 
faition, and dreads even to see the secret image re* 
fleeted from its own bosom. 

The pit pf Covent-Garden is nearly square^ 
about fifty feet by fifty ;— twenty-four benches for 
thirty people, give seven hundred and twenty 
ispectators at- 3s. 6d.; twenty-four lower boxes^ 
twelve persons in each, is three hundred and twelve 
at 7 s.; certain back boxes, called the basket, may 
hold one hundred and eighty people at 7s. ; the 
second, third, and fourth rows, at least six hundred 
people at an average price of 4s. total eidbteen 
hundred spectators, supposing the house ful7/in all 
parts, L.418 Sterling. 

The eye of the spectator, in the front boxes, is 
at least sixty feet irom the foremost edge of the 
stage, much too far to perceive the fine and tran* 
sient shades of expression ; equally so to hear what 
is not vociferated. With the dimensions of the 
theatres of antiquity, they should adopt likewise the 
masque, and the contrivances to augment the voice. 

Sir Francis Burdett is still the town talk ; and the 
question of privilege is debated at every dinnei^. 
They all aeree that the House of Commons is 
merely legislative, and not at all executive or judi- 
catory ; but that it has certain natural and neces- 
sary rights of self-protection, for the maintenance 
of peace and good order within its walls, as an in- 
dividual has a right to check his children if they 
are noisy, — ^to turn out a troublesome intruder, or 
fire upon a house-breaker; but, if this individual 
leaves lus house in pursuit of the intruder, or not 
only repulses or arrests the house-breaker, but 
inflicts punishment himself, he encrdaches on the 
^ovince of the law; and this is precisely what the 
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House of Commons is accused pf havrng first cl<»ia 
about a month a^o. An obscure man, named 
Gale Jones, who kept a debating club, a sort of 
gymnasium where young men meet to learn the 
art of speaking, called the British F«^um, announ- 
ced, by means of printed hand*bills, the following 
question as the subject of debate. ^^ Who most 
outraged public opinion, Mr. Yorke in calling for 
the standing order of the House, which excludes 
the public irom the gallery ? or Mr. Windham by 
his recent attack on the liberty of the press ?^^ This 
Gale Jones was denounced m Parliament by Mu 
Yorke, one of the members named in his hand^bill^ 
brought to the bar, and imprisoned in Newjgate. 
The object of the hand-bill was evidently to throw 
odium on the Question of privilege, and to intimi- 
date the members by a personal attack ; and it 
might be factious and cruninal, although worse 
things are said and pubUshed every day« But the 
prevalent opinion is now, that it was not a crime 
of which the House could take the punishment into 
its own hands. Sir Francis Buraett next came 
forward with a letter in defence of this same Gale 
Jones, addressed to his constituents, but in fact to 
the public; undertaking to prove not oply the 
illegality of his punishment, but the innocence of 
the publication itself, and accusing the House of 
usurping the powers of the other branches of ffo- 
vernment. A member might say all this in hi^ 
place, but the publication was an offence against 
the House; and, after imprisoning Gale Jones, a 
private citizen, Jthe House could not do less for 
feir Francis, one of its own members ; although it 
was obvious that a simple reprimand, without either 
martyrdom or triumph, would have been better. A 
first error has led to aaother ; and, after disturbing 
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line peace of the capital, famishes it now with 
much conversation about privilege and {Nrerogative, 
^^^rights of protection and infliction. 

^* They will raise scruples dark and nice* 
And after solve them in a trice." 

Sir Francis is said to have been employed since 
the late disturbances, in translating Magna Charta 
with his son ; a display of patriotism rather osten* 
tatious. 

I do not know whether I understand exactly the 
object of the reformers. Parliament, they say, 
(and it is the language of many members of Par- 
liament) such as it is constituted at present, is a 
costly tool, inconvenient, and of little use,— it is a 
dike built at vast expense, but the water rises 
above it and runs over. Ministers despairing of 
their places, amidst the storms of faction, consider 
themselves as mere passengers in the ship, and 
care not about its safety after the voyage, provided 
they share in the profits of the present adventure. 
A simple monarchy would have more energy and 
promptness abroad, insure more tranquillity at 
home, and cost less. Is then a machine, so curi- 
ously constructed, and the result of the experience 
of a^es, to be wholly thrown aside,— and an order 
of things, under which England has become a 
phenomenon of civil liberty, prosperity and great- 
ness among the nations of Europe, to be changed 
for another resting on unpractised speculations? 
The British constitution may indeed have lost 
much of its freedom from circumstances resulting 
from the present state of Europe, and may lose 
a great deal more, if that state should last many 
j^ears. But as long as the constitutional organs 
remain, those precious forms, by which public 
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opiYrion receives alegkl existence aod a name, tbv 
seeds of Kberty cannot be lost^ and a change rf 
circumstances will restore their natural ener^ 
and fefliciencjr. Were it even true that the British 
Parliament is useless as a legislature, it would be 
still of essential service as a house of education 
for CT6wn men ; — a place where the aristocracy of 
rank, of fortune, and of talents, meet to leafm po*- 
litical economy,-^study men and hianners, practiiBe 
eloquence, and acquire those habits of serious oc« 
ctipation and pursuits, the want of which condemn- 
ed men of the ssfme rank in France, to waste thw 
activity and powers in frivolous idlefness, or petty 
intrigues. These grown men would not go to 
such a school without a semblance of legislation, 
which keeps up emulation and interest, like money 
at cards. 

There are shocking abuses in the government, 
iMiys another class of reformers, and the only reme«- 
dy would be an equal and effectual representation 
of the people. You hear repeated everywhere;, 
«ind nsad in print the singular fact, that of 658 Eng- 
lish and Scotch members in the House of Commons^ 
307, forming a great majority, are elected by 154 
powerful inaividuals ! The boroughs or towns which 
return these members, having, by lapse of time, lost 
tjieir population, and being reduced to a few hun^ 
dred inhabitants, or indeed a few families, their votes 
are easily secured by the natural influence of rank 
and fortune, or forestalled by the more direct cor* 
ruption of certain political brokers, who make it 
their business to procure the election of ainy can- 
didate, for L.3000 or L.4000, by means best 
known to themselves. While these decayed bo^ 
roughs enjoy such a disproportionate and perver- 
ted representation, many populous towns which 
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liave, in the meantime, risen in importance, such 
as Birmingham and Manchester, nave no repre- 
sentatives at aU in Parliament 

It i8. observed, on the other hand, that the most 
p^nlar ekctions, those made really by the people, 
hy every man having a tenement of the value of 
40 shilKngs a-*year, and paying taxes, are precise- 
ly those where the most costly $ort of influence is 
^B^Dloyed, to such a degree, as to. ruin frequently 
opnleot families, vtrho vie with each other in cor- 
ruption,— the people, receiving with .both hands, 
aiid votmg for the on€» who pays best, or at leasts 
who treats them most. The electors, says Mr. 
Windham, in his celebrated speech of the 26th 
May 1 809, are quite as corrupt as the elected, — the 
Ode full as ready to sell, as the others to buy. Af- 
ter having made a traffic of their sovereign rights, 
the peoj^e are associated in all the abuses of wmch 
they complain, by means of contracts and jobs, 
collection of the revenue, &c. It is themselves 
that they have most to fear ; and, instead of saying 
that the system is corrupt from top to bottom, it 
might be said, with more truth, from bottom to top. 
Mr. Windhsma denies at once, however, the crimi- 
nality of selling seats in Parliament He says,. 
'^ That men are not found to be worse qualified 
for the duties of their station, for having obtained: 
them by purchase; and mentions, as instances^ 
the seats in the old Parliament of Paris, the church, 
the army, and certain law-officers in England. It 
is impossible to prevent these seats being made an 
object of bargain, or something verv like it. Vo« 
ting will always be influenced by tne calculations 
of private interest. " How is it,'' he asks, *' that a 
landlord has more influence over his own tenants, 
than over those of another man? that a large 
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word r6)9re8ciitatio» was understood in the iatnr 
0tnse by every body, or not used at ail. ^^ Every 
member, though chosen by one particular district,'' 
says Blackstane, ^ serves i&t the whole reafan, ^sr 
the end of his coming tbither is not particular, but 
general ; not barely to advantage his constituents, 
but the conmionwealth." Whether this end is t» 
be obtained by a more popular representation, that 
k to say, by a greater portion of the people being 
active vo4;ers;» is the only thing to be considered, 
and not the abstract rights of mdividuals to parti* 
cipate m the election of members of Parliament. 
^^ The English,'' says J. J. Rousseau, ^ think they 
are free, but they are much mistaken ; they ar^ so 
only during an election of members of Parliament; 
as soon as this election is made, they are slaves,— 
they are nothing : and the use they make of tfa^r 
liberty, during the few moments of its duration^ 
shews enough how little they deserve to preserve 
it.'' Similar to these are the exaggerated notions 
of the first rate reformers in this country. They 
eeem to think that liberty consists full as much in 
having made^ or assisted in making the laws, as in 
enioymg their protection. The Roman citizen, in^ 
suited and vexed by the tyrannical qiagistrates to 
whose eleetion he had contributed in the tumultu* 
ous crowd of the forum, was not free 5 while 
the citken ei Manchester or Birmingham, sure 
of his property, his life, bis locomotive faculty, all 
that an Englishman calls his birth-right, is truly 
free, although without a vote. The right of ma- 
king laws may possibly be the best means of having 
them good, but does not in itself constitute liberty, 
■~4inles's it is that sort of speculative liberty which 
the French revolution had tor its object. 
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T^ secuiity of property is bardi j inferior m 
UBportanoe to that o( life itself; not as a mere 
source of enjoyment to the possessor*) but as the 
great incentive to industry and iHi{H*oveBient69 and 
as the basis of civilization. Liie ifii rarely attetnptr 
ed, and the laws requisite for its protection are teW 
ami simjfde ; while property is infiniteiy more ex* 
posed to dangers, and its defence more diffic«dt It 
ts at the purse^ and not at the life of its subjects^ 
that a corrupt government aims; and it is by the 
purse also that its encroachments on liberty are 
oest checked : therefore the protection of property 
should be am<Mig the first objects of legislation* 
To be protected it must be effectually represented; 
and tibe first qualification to watch over propeMy 
is, to have much to lose by the subversion of tlie 
establidbied order. Men of that sort may however 
want boldness and Mtef^se,— they may have more 
prudence than talents. Popular elections are best 
calculated to bring forth men endowed with the 
latter quality ; borough influence^ wi& the former. 
Boldness and shining talents should not be consi-^ 
dered as the first qualifications for a majority of 
the members of any legislative assembly, Unless in* 
tegrity was oftener found allied to them, than ex* 
perience teaches us to expect. The legislators of 
republican France, chosen by the people, were 
mostly needy attorneys, — ^ignorant curates,*— Oome-« 
dians,— -enthusiastic theorists,-— plausible adventu- 
rers of all sorts. The purest chmce, that which 
is determined by the mere persuasicHi of the fitness 
of the candidate, seems the most likely to be 
wrong ; as few take the trouble &[ persuading the 
pepple, but those who see their interest in deceiv-* 
ing them. 
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The reforffiers, and even tfa^ tnoderftt^ tcmong 
them, say, that the present mode of electing mem- 
bers is a Bhameful innovatkm ; that it never was 
intended that decayed boroughs e^ould send one- 
third of the members to Parliament, while modem 
towns of vast population send none ; and that no 
man in his senses would dream of such a monstrous 
arrangement, if he had a government to organize. 
It appears to me, however, that the inhabitants of 
these modem towns, being mostly manufacturers, 
are not only most unfit for electors, from the na- 
tural ignorance, turbulence, and profligacy of their 
habits and manners, but that this very disposition 
to disturb the peace and good order of society, pre- 
Talent in such large portions of the people, requires 
B concentration of the elective franchises in fewer 
and hi^er hands. And it might be plausibly ar- 
gued, tnat, for every new mannfaeturing town there 
should be a new rotten borough^ instead of reform- 
ing old rotten boroughs in favour of new manufac- 
turing towns. Without pretending, however, to 
insistTery strenuously upon this rather strong posi- 
tion, I merely mean to point out to foreign rc^aders 
the principle upon which the mixed mode of Eng- 
lish elections rests, that -they may not wholly as- 
cribe to corruption, and consider as mere abuse, a 
fortuitous arrangement, apparently very incongru- 
ous, but productive of real advantages, if not suf- 
fered to extend too far. 

The just proportion of popular and aristocratic 
elections depends much more upon accurate obser- 
vation of facts and practical knowledge than upon 
abstract principles. It is possible that some of the 
rotteft boroudis ought to be disfranchised, and 
popirfar election extended ; but I believe that the 
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qualifeations of popular voters i^ooM be, at any 
rate, very much rabed; aod if a part o( the weight 
of great fortunes was taken oS, as much should 
be added to. that of sinall fortunes, to render the 
ioflueaceof property greater in the mass, and les& 
. in individuals. In fact, none but substantial and ii>- 
dependent householders ought to have a vote. A 
nation can hardly be- very rich, and hav^ a very 
crowded population, and retain, at the same time^ 
a very popular govenHnent. It seems but too evi- 
dent, that where bolts and bars are necessary, a 
concentrated and strong government is so like^ 
wise. This very question having been recently. 
heiore the public, it was allegea, that althougn 
the mtraerical. wealth o£ the people had much 
increased wit|iin the last fifty years, yet the 
rise of prices, and increased style of living, had, 
in fact^ >made them poorer and more dependent. 
This is certainly true in regard to the middle^ 
iu!id in. part tp the higher classes of society; but 
an increased call of the rich lyrpon the poor for la^ 
bour, is nece£(sarily productive of more indepen^ 
dence .among the latter. • A greater* diffusion of 
knowledge has rendered public opinion more for^ 
midable. It has rendered a^ greater. ttuiliber of 
people impatient to act a part,-^^siroii^'to lead, 
and not to be led. So far a stronger ^^vernment 
seems necessary; but, at the same timef its abuses 
are less likely to be borne tamely ; and with force 
to repress, justice, moderation, and wisdbm, are no 
less indispensable to conciliate. 

The reformers seem to consider the mode of 
electing members of Parliament as the origin and 
main cause of alt the abuses in the government. 
But it appears to me, that the danger lies much 
more at the other end. The government has 
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ineans of influencing members of Parliament al- 
most irresistible. A mtlitarj establishment (army 
end navy) of half a million of men. A debt, reve- 
nue, anti expenditure beyond calculation, enaUe 
it to increase at pleasure the number of its friends. 
Kngiandy indeed, is, at this moment, under a sort 
of dictature, which it would not be fair to confound 
with its natural and habitual state. Independently 
of the means above-mentioned of influencing mem-* 
bers of Parliament, these reformers reckon about 
sixty members influenced before-*hand ;i — ^that ist 
who are brought into Parliament under previous 
engagements to vote with ministry in honour and 
conscience, as soldiers obey their general; so 
much so, . that if they happen to be seised with 
Bome extraordinary scruples at any particular mea- 
sure, and stop short ol their usual subserviencr, 
they never think of voting on the side of their 
conscience, — ^I mean their natural.' conscience ;--i-^ 
their political conscience does not permk it, but 
Ihey give up their ae^fU and that in a manner wortb 
mentioning. The constitution has provided, that 
any member accepting a. place ever so small, va- 
cates his seat. There is an insigniflcantplace call- 
ed the Stewardship of the ChiUem Hundreds^ I do 
not know exactly what it t8,--not ^^oush, probably 
to cocrupt the footman of a member of Parhament, 
—yet it is the place commonly given by the mi- 
nister to the scrupulous member, for the express 
Surpose of vacating his seat, which is filled imme- 
iately by a more accommodating legislator. The 
first impression of such details of practical politics 
is undoubtedly very unfavourable ; and a stranger 
mi^rht very naturally conceive, that the British 
Parliament is the most corrupt legislative assembly 
that ever existed : — ^he would be in an error. 1 
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happen to be personally acquainted with several 
members who haTe purchased their seats, and who 
woirid be, I am quite sure, as incapable of selling 
their votes for any private emolument, or advan- 
tage of any sort, as of taking purses on the high- 
way. Many, indeed, of the opposition members 
have been elected by the obnoxious boroughs. 

There is a great number of wealthy individuals, 
without any landed property, or family influ- 
ence in a county^-— bankers, merchants, great 
manufacturers, for instance, — who aspire to the 
honour of being members of Parliament, for it is 
a great honour,— -not at all lowered in public opi- 
nion, whatever may be said by the reformers. I 
do not know how much love for the people there 
may be in this emulation to sit in Parliament ; we 
need not > calculate upon a great deal, and may 
suppose a mere deinite for personal distinction. 
Olice there, those who have the talent of public- 
speaking, take part in the debate; those who 
have the less bnlliant talent of business distinguish 
tibemselves in committees. The greatest number, 
satined widi M. P. to^ their names, and the privi- 
lege of franking letters for their friends, seldom at- 
tend, and come only on great occasions; for, of 
658 members who compose the House, including 
Ireland, rarely more than one hundred sit at one 
time; and I doubt whether the house would hold 
them all. Most of the members I have mentioned 
incline, as rich men, to the side of government; 
— that is, to the side of that force which may best 
protect them against the natural jealousy of the- 
people, who would, in all countries I presume,, 
strip the rich of their weal^^ without being much 
the better for it. Whenever it happens, however, 
that the government gives greater cause of uneasi- 
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aess to these cautiotis, ^od generally indepeodeiit 
persons, than the people^ they turn against it. The 
county members are always, I believe, men of eon- 
sequence by their birth, estate, or talents ; and 
what I have said of the more wealthy members 
applies still more to these. As to the class of 
members brought in by the ministers, they are here 
ivhat the nis inertm is to matter, to prevent bodies 
from being too easily displaced,-*— and tiiere may 
possibly be a little too much of that. The ministers 
should, neither be liable to be swept away by the 
first breath of popular discontents, nor capable c^ 
indefinite resistance ;— for instancct of resisting 
a disapprobation as marked as the present Un- 
der Mr. Pitt, the terror of the people kept Parlia- 
ment in 8ubjection,^-now it is the terror of Bona- 
parte. But when that cause ceases to operate^ 
and the life of an individual is nothing to th^t of a 
people, public opinion, like a vast stream, will 
carry away all the ministerial dikes and embank^ 
ments, and again occupy its accustomed channeU 
^^ At this time,'^ said Dr. Johnson of the ministry 
of Sir Robert Walpole', ^ a course of opposition 
had filled the nation with clamour for liberty, of 
which no man felt the want, and with care for the 
constitution, which was not in danger.'^ — 1 fancy 
much the same might be said of the present period. 
Tlie threatening storms of faction hoveriqg in^ 
cessantly over the British horizon;— -the exagge- 
ration of debates ;•— the misrepresentations of pai^ 
ty-papers,— give to this country the appearance 
of bebg perpetually on the brink of a revolution. 
It seems as it a chief of sufficient fame and talents 
was only wanting to overthrow the govemmentt 
and establish himself on its ruins : — ^but the danger 
is more apparent than real. Let us suppose the in- 
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#vidual the best qualified for iwh an enterprise ;-— ?. 
let him haye great military reputation, eloquehce^ 
skill in business, and as little morality as suits his oo" 
casions,-^uch a man will naturally be in Parlia- 
ment,*^a career sufficiently tempting to suppose that 
he will not think of trying at first any other, at the 
ridk of discovering himself too soon, and arming all 
the powers against him. An ambitious citizen has 
that great and bright path open before him? and 
that alone. Once in Parliament, and in the op-<r 
position, for they all begin by that, he will not 
tail to I^rass the ministers, — to blame every mea- 
8ure,-^and expose their total incapacity. He wiH 
become the iaol of the people ; and, obtaining at 
last, at the head of his party, a majority in Parlia- 
ment agamst the ministers, he may ultimately force 
them to retire. Borne along by the stream of po- 
pularity too pleasantly to think of resisting it even 
if he could, he and his friends will naturally fill the 
places of their antagonists, and he will become 
first minister. 

Is it supposed he will diminish the taxes ? re- 
form those abuses against which he used to de- 
claim? bring forward a refbnn in Parliament? 
or desist from those secret proceedings by which 
mimsters secure a majority m Parliament ? No- 
thing less. The increasing want of money will 
probably oblige him to add to the taxes, instead of 
reducing them. The times will be discovered to 
be unpropitious to a parliamentary reform ; and, as 
to ministerial mfluence, it cannot be given up. His 
discarded predecessors have taken a strong posi- 
tion on the left side of the house, and, observing his 
motions, are ready for a charge, on the least open- 
ing of his ranks, or weakening of his forces. In 
this attitude, they have a fine opportunity of re- 
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torting his own principles upon him, and railing at 
his insincerity. From that period, according! j, the 
popularity of our hero will decline, and every 
dbance of usurpation by means of the people m 
lost for ever. His talents and influence may be 
such as to maintain him in the ministry all his life, 
but he cannot be any thing else ; and should he be 
made a peer, which may not be difficult, and is al-* 
ways very tempting, it will only place him the 
farther from that sort of power to which usurpers 
aspire. 

As there are no means of usurpation by the civil, 
neither are there by the military ; — that is to say, 
bv the army, for the navy is out of the question. 
The situation of England precludes a great milita- 
IT establishment, and affords few opportunities for 
tile army to become formidable. In common times, 
it is a sort of well-disciplined militia, which never 
sees service, and commanded by young men of 
fortune and pleasure: This army is never assem- 
bled in a boay in the country itself, whfch is not the 
theatre of war ; and if it should happen to be em* 

Eloyed on the Continent, and to be commanded 
y a general who did very great things, and that 
general should attempt to come home like Ceesar 
at the head of his victorious army, he must .first 
embark his troops in a fleet of transports, at the 
mercy of the naval forces, and collect his scatter- 
ed troops after their landing, — a measure the more 
suspicious, from being without a pretence. The 
present state of England, with a numerous army 
mured to war, and commanded by a great general, 
is exactly the case supposed ; yet the impossibility 
of an attempt of the kind succeeding is evident* 
The people are averse to the military ; and cir- 
cumstances must alter prodigiously before they ac-» 
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quire that esteem and reverence for regimental* 
and bayonets which prevails b France. An ex- 
tr^iie abuse of power on the part of governm^il 
mi^ht^ no doubt, produce resistance, revolution^ 
and usurpation, as under Charles the First; but 
a grcOmtaus usurpation is nearly impossible. The 
fects stated by De Lolme to prove the stability of 
the power of the crown, apply equally to the sta- 
InUty of the whole constitution. AUudine to the 
fecility with which the great Duke of Martoorough 
and his adherents were stripped of their power^ 
he observes, that Hannibal, in circumstances near^ 
ly similar, continued the war in spite of the senate 
of Carthage. Caesar did the same thing in Gaul; 
and when at last he was ordered to give up his 
eommand, he marched to Rome and established a 



Foreigners will find in this work of De Lolme's, 
a correct and lucid exposition of all that is mate* 
rial for them to know of the constitution and the 
laws of England. It is mu^h esteemed by the 
English diemselves. The whigs, however, accuse 
him of mistaking what ought to be, ibr what is in 
&€t; and it must be acknowledged, that he has 
seen things on the most favourable side ; for in^ 
f tance, he says, " The executive power, being 
placed indivisibly in the hands of one, every other 
person is interested in confining it within its li« 
mits, and protecting the laws against its abuse* 
The law ot kcJ>eas corpus^ for instance, is defended 
with as much zeal by the man of the highest rank 
as of the lowest." Then he continues, with the 
same admirable simplicity. " The minister himself 
is-as much interested as the meanest citizen, in the 
maintenance of those laws upon which liberty is 
founded; for he knows that caprice or faction 



mar dirow faim again ^to the crowd, add that 
the hatred of his successor might send him to pine 
awaj in- a prkon/' There is nothing m this rear 
soning which might not apply to llichelieu, to 
Wolsey, to Stafford, or any other arbitrary miatSM 
ter, of this or other countries ; and as many people 
here would say, justly or not, to Mr. Pitt. It cbes 
not appear, however, that this consideration had 
much influence on their conduct. 
, Jipril 20— We have had, for the last fortnight^ 
a serene sky, warm sun^ and not a drop of rain ; 
the thermometer 60'' to 65*». The horse^estnuts 
began, about the 15th instant, to burst their lar^e 
glutinous buds at the extremity of every bou^f 
each unfolding its ample ereen unlbreUair with 
downy ribs. The Lombardy poplars 4re>jmit for** 
ward, and do not seem to grow well here. The 
1>eautiful red tassels of the Judas tree begin to shew 
tbemselveii through the bark. HoheysueUe and 
rose-bushes are aU in leaf. The first green of tbe 

Srass is less striking here than in America, as it 
oes not disappear entirely in the winter. The 
lark is heard, but not the nightingale yet 

It is worth while to goto HamptcHoi Cbbrt to see 
Raphael's cartoons. They are admirable for great- 
ness of composition, drawing, and expression. I 
begin to think that Raphael was a great man 
sometimes. That of Ananias i^truck blind, de-* 
lighted me most. A skilful artist, Mr. Holloway, 
has been at work some years, engraving these 
cartoons ; he is now employed at a highly-finish** 
ed drawing of one of them, from which the en- 

gaving is afterwards to be. made. The palace of 
ampton Court is very large, divided into severaj 
courts, two gothic, and one modern. It is thought 
to have beauties, which we could not di&cover. 
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The site is flat, tiiie garden planted id the old 
fashion of strait walks, and trees cut into shapes, 
vases, animals, &c. or rather they have heen ; for 
their education havinglieen nedbcted for some years 
past, they now suggest the idea of unlicked cubs, 
with their long hair sticking out on all sides. There 
are some fine pictures in tne apartments hj Leo- 
nardo tla Vinci, Salrator Rosa, and other great 
masters. I noticed four targe pictures by Sebas- 
tinii ftidby, Lazarus, the Last Supper, &c. which 
I thought very good. The Prince of Orange in- 
hahfted this palace, when he came over in IT'SNS. 

Anew panorama is now exhibiting in London^ 
it ts trf Flushing. Hie spectator is placed id the 
middle of the town, on the top of some hidh build- 
ing : bombs and rockets pierce the roofs of the 
houses, which are instantly in flames, or burst 
in the middle of the streets, full of the dismayed 
inhabitants^, &png from their burning dwellings 
with their eflects, and carrying away the sick and 
wounded. It is a most terrifying picture. At the 
sight of so much misery, afl the common-places 
about war hecome ^gain original, «ind the sentimen- 
tal lamentations on suflering htunanity oppress 
tind sicken the soul, as if they were uttered for the 
frst time. That feeHng of lively pity, contrasted 
with your own safety, painted with such force and 
nature by one of the nest poets of this poetical 
iand, recurs strongly here. 

" A^k tlic crowd. 
Who fly impatient from the village -walk 
To climb the Deighbouring cliffs, where far below 
The crael winds bare hurFd upon the coast 
Same helpless bsrk ; while sacred foly tneUs 
The general eye, or terror's icy hand 
Smites their distorted limbs and horrent hair ; 
Whiie every mother closer to her breast 
VOL. I. Q 
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Catches ber child, and pointiog vrhere the wavetf 
Foam through the shatterM vessel, shrieks aloud, 
As one poor wretch, who spreads his piteous arms 
For succour, swallowM by the roaring surge, 
As now another, dash'd against the rocky 
Drops lifeless down." 

The English are great in practical mechanics* 
In no country in the world are there, perhaps, so 
many happy applications of that science, I might 
say, of that peculiar sense, of that instinct of the 
human species. A gentleman of the name of 
Mann has invented a wooden-leg of ingenious 
construction; an elastic spring wraps round the 
heel, continues under the sole of the foot, to the 
extremity of the toes, in such a manner as to imi* 
tate exactly the double motion of these parts in 
walking. There are of course joints. The artifi- 
cial limb is made on the model of the natural one ; 
it is hollow ; the stump hangs in it, but is stopped 
at the knee, which rests in a sort of funnel, so ex- 
actly adapted, that the junction does not appear, 
and that the part is enabled to bear, without any 
inconvenience, the weight of the body in walking. 
I heard, with surprise, of a gentleman of our ac- 
quaintance having one of these wooden-legs, with* 
i>ut my having observed it ; and a young lady in 
the same situation is so slightly lame, that it is im- 
possible to say on which side it is. Mr. Mann was 
nrst led to turn his mind to this subject, from a de- 
, ^ire to relieve his own brother, who had lost his 
leg above the knee ; and his fraternal affection has, 
in the end, made his fortune. I do not know ex- 
actly how his invention applies to cases of ampu* 
tation above the knee, smd do not believe he can 
have found so good a substitute in that case. This 
same ingenious persoa, or his brother, has invented 
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H musical mstrument with chords or strings, in the 
shape of a grand piano-forte, and with the same keys ; 
each key, when touched, lifts one of the chords, 
which is brought into contact with a bow (archef) 
or skein of horse hair, movine continually on two 
wheels or axes, put in motion by a weight. There 
19 here more scope for skill and taste than either 
in the organ or the forte piano ; for although the 
sound of the pipe of the organ may be prolonged 
at pleasure, it cannot be modified as to strength^ 
or quality of sound : the piano, on the contrary, is 
susceptible of modification of sound, by the man- 
iier ol touching the key, but cannot receive dura- 
tion ; whereas, this instrument unites both advan* 
tages, — ^the sound lasts as long as you touch the 
key, and the Quality varies with the strength ap- 
j^ied hj the nnger, precisely as on the viohn. 
The chords being very large, and the bow power- 
ful, sounds are obtained similar to the deep bass 
stops of the organ, with all the softness and nchness 
of the violoncello. 

Be^es two exhibitions of oil pictures, there are 
two of water-colours, very superior to the others,; 
and to any thing, I believe,- of^ the «ort in Europe. 
It seems strange that these eminent artists should 
dioose a mode of painting which has great disad* 
vantages, inferior capabilities, and is less lasting* 
But tnis is a female mode of painting; the only prac-^ 
tical amateurs of the art here are women, therefore 
artists are to look for encouragement from them. 

Pugilism is a regular science in England, as fen^ 
cing is in France. Fighting for the sake of improve-^ 
ment is called sparring,— -and in good earnest, box-^ 
ing. In sparring, the hand is covered with mucb 
the same sort of glove as in fencing. I have beei» 
tak^i to a fivesK^ourt, where I have seen some of thes 
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best professors, and soiite anwte ur»of thm nekie aft, 
spar. Two combata&ts, naked to the waiat, aseen- 
ded a theatre or staffe, fifteen or twettty feet square^ 
aiKl three or four bi^h, erecWd in! t^ eentre of the 
fives^onrt ; each bad hift second; they sheiok haaods, 
like the salute in feneiagy^-^then on their giMffd ; 
one foot forward^-^knees a little bent» — the prin- 
cipal weight of the body oa the foreinost leg?-^ 
fist held to the height of ^e ohin, at Uie distance 
of about a foot. In this attitude the opmbatants 
observe each other, eye to eye, watobkig thfeir 
opportunity to place a blow, which is darted* 
rather than struck, with the back of the haiid or 
kEkuckles; a Hioderate blow well planted, giifes 9 
fall. The blows are parried with the outside of 
the arm, or with one hand, while the other re« 
turns the blow. The pugilists are very sparing of 
their strength and then* wind ; no unnecessary imr 
tion,— ^Do pfeeipHation,-'^ai«}^ above alU W^ anger. 
One of the first requisites is impassilMiU^ updar 
the severest bodily pain. Notwithstanding the 
gloves, Uood is spilt sometimes* Among the per- 
formers at the fiveis«<ourt. Crib the younger^ Gvl^ 
ley, and Belcher, were pointed out to ine^*~aU 
ilames of renown in the art They were not stout 
men, but remarkable for activity and co<)lnes9* 
The place was very full — a mixed company of 
people of all ranks, — a considerable proportion of 
men of fashion ; and all went off in a very orderly 
and quiet mannen The sword or pistol equalize 
strength and secure politeness and circumspection 
between individuals in the higher ranks of seciety ; 
the fist answers the same purpose between the 
high and the low. A gentleman well taught can 
by that means repress and punish vulvar insult, 
when supported by mere bodily str^]^W« There 



is a aort of courte^j wA kw of comHt h^ret 
as well M ill mo^re deadlj encounters* You aj!^ 
not to atrike ao enemy on the gro^md^ and n^ve? 
below the waiet; you are to desist the in«tant 
he giiws. out; there are never to be two affain9t 
oae; and otfajsr rules, whieb aoften the bnitauty of 
the art, and ffive to the very lowest, in their violencei 
soma ^rt €t generosity and honourable feelingiu 
When two men are disposed to come to blows, no-» 
body &inka of preventmg tbem ; but the populace 
make a ring, and see fair play. I was oonaucted 
a few days ago to Jackson s, a professor of pugi-^ 
lism, who keeps a sohool for the fashionables of 
London. He is the finest figure of a man I ever 
saw ; all muscle ; I could not clasp with my two 
bands the upper part of his arm, when the hicept 
was swollen by the contraction of the limb. This 
art has, like all others, its technical language. It 
is said of a pugilist that he iV gam^ or has oottom^ 
when he possesses in a hi^h degree passive courage 
or fortitude ; which consists in bearing blows and 
wounds, attended with the most dreadful sufferings* 
without flinching or yielding, as long as there ia 
breath. A nose beaten flat,-^an eye out of its 
aocket,*-^broken ribs,— the skin and flesh torn 
and streaming with blood,^-«and gtill to stand and 
make head, shews a man to be game«^ Game 
is literally sport, and jest; therefore this is under^ 
standing a jest ! It is worth remarking, that these 
pugilists are obliged to live regularly, and with so^ 
priety ; and that, before a great battle particularly^ 

* OjnmasUc gafii«9> requiring strength 9lid constao^j, the 
pCfises^ioQ of these qualities is espresaed by the word game^ which 
oecomea an adjective ; and a tried cock, dog, or man, is game. 
Therefore, although game literally is play and sport, it is here » 
very serious tluDg. > 
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ihey spend several weeks in preparations, calied 
training, abstaining from all strong liquors, even 
beer, ' and practising continually, but without ex* 
cess. The windows of print shops are decorated 
with engraved full length portraits of thefavourit^a 
of the pugilistic art, in learned attitudes, and ia 
uniformr-'that is to say, naked ; displaying their 
well-formed limbs, the fine entrelacemmt of their 
muscles, and the graces of strength. For such is 
the versatility of grace, that it is equally discern- 
ible in the exertion or the repose of manly 
strength, — the restless impotence and awkwardness 
of childhood, and the fearful modesty of a young 
beauty. It might be difficult, however, to make 
Hercules sleep gracefully, or a delicate nymph 
wield his club ; and grace may probably be said to 
consist in the temperate and characteristic exercise 
of natural and peculiar qualities. 

I remember to have seen on the stage in France 
two English pugilists introduced. They set to very 
amicably; one of them receives such a good hit 
on the mouth, that he stops (which shews our ig«* 
norance of the art, for boxers would not stop for 
such a trifle,) to spit out half a dozen teeth, one 
after the other, and between each time turning to. 
his friend, with a look of lively and sincere con- 
gratulation, exclaims, ah! k beau coup depaingf 

The great annual exhibition of pictures in So- 
merset House is opened, and we are just returned 
from it. I own I did not expect so much medio- 
crity. I recollect an immense picture of Mr. Fuseli^ 
about Hercules, Theseus, and Pluto, and every 
thing that is bad in drawing, colouring, composi- 
tion, and taste. Mr. Copley has furnished another 
colossal production, the Prince of Wales on horse- 
Jback,— certainly not good. Mr. West's is not bettei^. 
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Portraits swarm, — and this uninteresting branch of 
tfie art is the best here. We saw several delightful 
jportraits by Owen and Phillips, and a good minia- 
ture by Mr. Robertson. A good landscape by 
Loutherbourg. We were in hopes of seeing some- 
^ng of Mr. i¥ilkie ; but he has quarrelled with 
this establishment, and there is nothing of his. 
Cosse has a very pretty picture, representing . 
boys returning from school, not eoual, however, to 
his "Asking in Marriage" at tne other ejdiibi- 
tion. There is here a mixture of water-colours 
and oil-paintings which has a paltry appearance. 
The English oo not deceive themselves as to the 
state of the art in their country, and do not speak 
of the exhibition more favourably than I do. 
They seem to wish to see the fine arts flourish 
among them, and are disposed to give every en- 
couragement, but they do not pretend to have 
acquired much excellence, nor mdeed to attach 
any exaggerated importance to the thing. It is, 
after all, a mere ornament of the great social fabric ; 
the solid and majestic style of its architecture does 
not absolutely require it. The most curious thing 
we saw there was young Betty, the infant Roscius, 
whose premature reputation filled England some 
years ago ; — ^not his picture, but himself. He is a 
great calf; ill made, — knock-kneed, — a pretty 
lace, fresh, round, and rosy, without expression, or 
any perceivable trace of sentiment or genius. I 
suspect there must have been much exaggeration 
in tne fashionable enthusiasm displayed on the oc- 
casion, as well ^s a great fund of bad taste. The 
cleverest child that ever was can at best mimic 
passions which he never felt ; and at the height of 
your fallacious raptures, his face and figure^ merely, 
4ifibrd you irrefragable proofs that you are the dupe 
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^ a shaHow counterfeit and perfect mfttijktaion o( 
lientiment. 

The 'BMlitary asyia» at Chelsea is a very fine 
establishment lor orphan children of soldierB who 
have lost their lives in tJie service of their cmmtry. 
This edifioe is remarkahle for the noble sitnplictty 
of the ardiitecture, which is, however^ the least 
merit of the establishment Seven or «tght hun* 
dred male children, and half that number of girls, alt 
looldng dean and healthy, ar« brought up here by 
Lancaster's method* The kitchen is a /a Rumfbrd* 
The whole work of l3ie house is done by tneim- 
•elves, and the current expense but little, companed 
*o the utility. The building itself cost L. 80,006 
srlerling. We saw the boys go through their eic* 
4»*cises with great precision and activity; the 
young officers, wholly promoted by merit, seemed 
very proud of their situation :-— the general in 
diief was an old soldier. Allbough brought up 
militarily, these boys are allowed at a certam a^d 
to choose anoliier profession, — but they generally 
ehoose ^e military. This establishment does ho* 
Hour to the Duke of York, its founder. 

Mojf 6, — ^I have just seen the originals of which 
Matthews gave us a faithful cc^y a few days ago, 
in fSt or Miss^ — ^the very barouche club ; me gen- 
tlemen-coftchmen, with half-a-dozen great coats 
about them, — immense capes, a large nosegay at 
the button-hole, — ^high mounted on an elevated 
seat, — with squared elbows,— a prodigious whip, 
-—beautiful horses, four in hand, drive in a file to 
Salt-hill, a plac^ about twenty miles from London, 
and return, stopping in the way at the several 
|9ublic-houses and gin-shops where stage-<;oachmeii 
<are in the habit of stopping for a dram, and for 
parcels and passengers ; the whole in strict imita* 
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tiop of their masters, and making use, as much as 
they can, of their energetic professional idiom. 
All this is, no doubt, very ingenious and amusing. 
But let these gentlemen remember, that the lower- 
ing of the superior classes, the fashionable imita- 
tion of the vulgar, by people of superior rank in 
France, under the name ol Anglo-mania, was one 
of the things that contributed to bring about the 
revolution. The influence of rank owes much to 
the delusion of distance, and should not be brought 
too near the vulgar eye. 

Some English stage-coaches are made like a 
vessel, and carry all their passengers inside. I have 
counted on the top of others as many as seventeen 
persons. These carriages are not suspended, but 
rest on steel springs, of a flattened oval shape, 
less easy than tne old mode of leathern braces on 
springs. The consequence of this accumulation 
of weight on the top is, a dangerous tendency to 
overturn. If a double tier of passengers is ne- 
cessary, the lower should at least be very near the 
groona. This has been in part attended to, for 
some of these stage coaches carry their baggage 
below the level of the axletree. 

I have again seen Mrs. Siddons twice ; in Henry 
VIII. and in Macbeth, two tragedies of Shako- 
speare. Henry VIII. is a good easy sort of a ty- 
rant, who suffers himself to be grossly imposed 
upon by his minister, and knows nothing of what 
IS going on in the state, till his queen brings him 
word, telling him about certain commissions, and 
taxations, and exactions, which are on the point 
of producing an insurrection. The good man 
turns in anger to his minister. Cardinal Wolsey, 
toother simple character, who excuses himself by 
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sayings that the council had eo ordered^ and that 
he, poor soul, having only one voice, oould not 
help it. The king makes, on the suhject, senile 
Very philosophical remarks, add humMe to h 
ireakness, c«i the subject of resistance. The C«r- 
dinal, in the mean time, gives orders to grant all 
the people ask^ and that it may appear to be by 
his mtercessions. Henry, however, sdoti sheWli 
himself a little more in character, by the cr^Ay 
manner in which he gets rid of Queen Catharine, 
in order to marry Anna Boleyn, with whom he has 
suddenly fallen in love. Wolsey, who always ma- 
tiages hun as he pleases, sends a ereat Lord to thfe 
scaffold, because he has consulted a fortUne«>teUer. 
At last his turn comes. By a blunder, a little ex- 
traordinary for a man of his sort, he |!»laces under 
the eye of the king a certain unlucky document, 
being an inventory of his enormous ill*gotteti 
wealth; and^ as misfortunes never come single, a 
letter which he had written to the Pope^ ^Sp^S 
his assistance to prevent the marriage of the kiftg 
with Anna Boleyn, is intercepted. The king, 
who is become at last the Henry VIII. of history, 
after having confronted his eminence, sends him 
away to read these unfortunate papers ; ^ and thm 
to breakfast with what appetite you mayi^^ an ex- 
pression which has become proverbial in English^ 
«nd which, thourfi highly derogatory from the 
French notions of tragical decorum, appears to me 
istronff and natural enough. The minister, finding 
himself irrevocably dis^aced, turns at once a phi- 
losopher and a samt. The divorced queen is not 
so resigned as the Cardinal ; seated in a great arm- 
chair, and surrounded by her women and attend^ 
ants, she fills the stage with piteous lamentatkms 
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during a good hftlf4iQur c-^-^leeps,"— has a long 
4ream, wakes, scolds her servants ; and at last, to 
the great relief of the audience, withdraws to an«- 
Oth#r apartment to die, taking care to leave direc- 
tions for her funeral. The bndal queen, Anna Bo- 
levn, has, in the mean time, had a child already. 
Tne midwife comes to bring the news to Henry^ 
whor nauch rejoiced, gives her a hundred marks ; 
but the old dame thinks it is not enough : 

Said I for this, the girl ia like to him ; 
I will have more, or else unsay 't ; 

' This child is no less than the illustrious Queen 
Elizabeth. Shakespeare lived during her reigOt 
and that of James the First, and, like a good cour- 
tier, makes Archbishop Cranmer not only predict 
thse future greatness ol Elizabeth, but also that of 
bsr sucseessor, m great as herself. It is worth re^ 
marking, that this prediction was not introduced 
till after James the First had come to the throne. 
This play is certainly very dull, particularly the 
scene of the arm-chair, and yet it is for the sake of 
Queen Catbarine^s part that it is played, la 
^Imkeflpeare's time, women's parts were acted by 
young men, and he gave them few oonsiderabW 
fiarts; Mrs* Siddons, therefore, has not much 

* The tragedy of Macbeth has alsoa principal 
female part, but quite different from that of Queen 
Catharine. Macbeth is a Scotch chieftain, return* 
ing victorious from the wars with Banquo his com- 
panion. ; Grossing a wild heath, they fall into an 
ambuscade of witches, who, it seems, have placed 
themselves in their way, on purpose to play them 
a most infernal trick« It is hardly necessary to 
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say, that a witch is always a frightful old woman 
in rags, with a great broom m her hands. I 
had seen these dramatic witches before, and the 
part is not always understood; — ^a bad actor, 
for they are men in petticoats, is apt to think 
that he must play the fool with his rags and his 
broom, and that he is there to make the gallery 
laugh. Rousseau said, that the pasteboara mon- 
sters of the opera of Paris were moved by a black- 
guard boy, qui fCa pas Vesptit de faire la bite ; 
and some degree of talent is unquestionably neces- 
sary to do even these things well. The witches 
cannot pretend to French tragical dignity, but there 
is a certain low sublime that the actor understands, 
when he has any talents. If the cavern of the rob- 
bers in Gil Bias could be chosen for the scene of a 
French tragedy, the old woman might give some 
idea of this low sublime, injudiciously excluded from 
bur stage. 

• The infernal ladies predict to Macbeth that he is 
to be Thane of Cawdor, and a king afterwards ; and 
to Banquo, that, although not king himself, his 
posterity will be kings, — ^and then disappear, with- 
out explaining themselves farther. Macbeth bdog 
soon after created Thane of Cawdor, begins to have 
some faith in the remainder of the prediction. The 
unbridled ambition of Lady Macbeth urges him to 
secure its fulfilment by the murder of the king, who 
is come to spend a night in their castle. 

Lady M. Was the hope drank 
Wherein j^ou drest yourself? Hath it slept sincei 
And wakes it now» to look $o green and pale 
At what it did so freely ? From this time 
Such I account thy love. Art thou afeard 
To he the same in thine own act and valour, 
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As tliou ^rt in desire ? Would'st thou hare that 
Which thou esteem'st the omament of life» 
And live a coward in thine own esteem ; 
Letting, * I dare not ;' wait upon, « I would.' 

Macb, Pr'ythee peace: 
I dare do all that maj become a man ; 
Who dares do more, is none. 

Lady M. What beast was it then, 
That made you break this enterprise to me * 
When you durst do it, then you were a man ; 
And, to be more than what you were, you would 
Be so much more the man, — nor time, nor place. 
Did then adhere, and yet you would make both. 
They have made themselves, and that (heir fitness now 
Does unmake you. I have given suck, and know 
How tender 'tis to love the babe that milks me : 
, I would, while it was smiling in my face. 

Have pluck'd my nipple frem his boneless gums. 
And dash'd the brains out, had I so sworn 
As you have done to this. 

The murder of the king renders others necessary. 
Banquo is one of the first to be removed. Become 
more cruel by the recollection of their deeds of 
eruelty, and nreed by terror, they deluge all Scot- 
land with blood. At last the son of the murdered 
king returns with an English army, and Macbeth, 
fcMTsaken by all, is killed. He -had, since his ac- 
cession to the throne, paid a visit to his old friends 
the witches, whose predictions had so well operated 
their own accomplishment, and found them em- 
ployed m preparing charms, in their dark subter- 
ranean abode, assembled around a boiling cauldron. 
The fire sheds its pale and livid light on the hag- 
gard faces and meagre hands of three mdnigM" 
hags^ mixing their hellish drugs, naming them 
gravely one after the other,— a monstrous assem- 
blage of all that the wildest fancy could bring to- 
gether, of objects fantastically hideous, in a simple 
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age that dreaded no ridicule. And I own, that» far 
from feeling any inclination to laugh at the witches^ 
thej impress me with a considerable degree of 
horror. The double meanioff of their prMictioo 
is always such as to urge Macbeth more and mort 
to his destruction. 

Such are the outlines of this plaj. Independent- 
ly of its tragical beauties, it excites a atrong in* 
terest, and, excepting the little infernal aeency 
intermixed, it is true to nature. The rules ofAris* 
totle« without beln^ very strictly attended to, are 
not so outrageouBiy violated as in other plays of 
the ereat English dramatist. The principal charm 
of this, as oiali his works, consists in the ease, the 
liberty, the inimitable grace, and the never*failing 
vigour of his language. He plays with his ideas, 
flowing abundant, lively and deep from an inex*- 
haustibjle source* 

Mrs. Siddpiifit ais Lady Macbeth, was th%t night 
a iwmless tigress, thirsting l^r bipod ai^ earaag^, 
£lhe goads on her h^abaiKl to Ijhe eoAfiWUPation oi 
lus crimes, with unreLfflOHting /erocity. Yet, after 
jj^aciag by the bed-side of the kii^ the inatfumenlg 
^ his murder, and while j%nxiousfy wailing hr the 
perforniance of the deed, ahe &ay9, 



•Had he not fesentded 



l^y hUbet ^ be ^t, 1 ^ad dooe't 



This unei^pected jfintimeiit of bumani^ amd m^- 
mentary ieelin^ of tenderness <QrosAin^ the mw^ 
^eress^s m&d, like a flash of li^tning m the dark- 
Bess of the jitorm* is exf^e^aed wknout pomp of 
kpgnage, and rests for its eiect on the smj^ 
«iergy oi the contrast: 



A swuiy isla&d IB a stafTB^ QUin ; 
A spot of azure in a clouded Bkjr. 

iiflieb^th himdelA a prey to the tenro^rs of ruilt, 
ihinks he heurd a voice cry, ^ Sleep no more T 

Towards the end of the plaj, when the castle is 
surrounded, and nil the delusive dreams of ambition 
have vanished, leaving only remorse and despair, 
Lady Mad[)eth comes out of her apartment, walk* 
ing in her sleep, pale and dishevelled, and seems 
to be intent on rubbing out some stains she has 
dn her hands. It is blood she thinks she sees, and 
tries in vain to efiace ;-^er discourse, incoherent, 
interrupted, indicates the agitation of a tortured 
tnind. 

^^Out, damned spot! out, t say!— H>ne; two; 
why then 'tis time to do't;— Hell is murky!— Fie- 
my Lord, fie ! a soldier and afearM ? What need 
We fear who knows it, when none can call our 
power to account ?— Yet who would have thought 
the old man to have had so much blood in him ?^^ 

Then a little while after she says again, 

^ Kerens the smell of the blood still i all the 
perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten this little 
hand,— Oh! Oh! Oh!" 

Such scenes as these, of which there are many 
in ttus play, afford the greatest scope to the talent 
of the actor. Mrs. Siddons and Mr. Kemble did 
them full justice ; restoring to the conceptions of 
the poet what the insufficiency of language has 
OMide them lose, and clothing with a new body the 
shade of his genius. 

The death of Lady Macbeth, announced by the 
eries of her women, introduces some very beautiful 
passages which are translated in the French jour- 
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nal, but would be superfluous here. I jielded 
with great diffidence, to a desire of conreymg into 
the French language something of the beauties of 
Shakespeare, but I felt too plainl j the difference of 
the two languaffes,-— and yet that is the least diffi«> 
cult J. For the thoughts, the poetical turn of mind, 
of two nations so near and so much alike in msay 
respects, differ still more than their respective lan<» 
gua^es; and, bj a singular contradiction, while 
livehness and reason form the respective bases of 
their supposed characters, the poetry of the French 
is as conspicuous for regularity and imperturbable 
decorum, as that of the English is for exuberance, 
licence, and eccentricity. An inordinate fear of 
ridicule is the passion of a cultivated age, and 
rules in France with more force than any where 
else, not the less incurred, however, in many re- 
spects, for being so sedulously avoided. 

^^On est honteux des affections fortes devant 
lesames legeres; Tenthousiasme en tout genre est 
ridicule pour qui ne Peprouve pas ; la poesie, le 
devouement, Pamour, la religion, ont la meme ori- 
gine. Hors le soin de son existence tout pent 
etre illusion, ou pent etre suppose tel.^' — Mad. de 
Stael 

^^ II y a souvent dans les choses ou tout paroit 
ridicule au vulgaire, un coin de grandeur, qui ne se 
fait apercevoir qu'aux hommes de genie/' — Fb/- 
taire. 

It appears impossible that the French and the 
English should ever agree on the comparative me- 
rits of their tragedies. Their standards of excellence 
are too different. The period of poetical inspiration 
seems to have come too soon for the one, and toolat^ 
for the other. The uniform and rigorous decorum, 
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tlie pomp and servility of the court of Louis 
XIV. checked the flights of Corneille and of Ra- 
cine; the rudeness and bad taste of the age of 
Queen Elizabeth obscured the genius of Shakes- 
peare. It had been happy if the French poets 
Had appeared a century earlier, and the English 
bard a century later ; before taste was over refin- 
ed, and when it had ceased to be barbarous ;-^ 
when genius, in the innocence of early youths 
knew not shame; and, yielding to its first deli- 
rium, said all it felt, and felt nothing that it could 
not say; — habitually simple and ingenuous,— often 
lofty and impassioned, — sentimental or profound, 
—-but by starts only, and unequally, as in na- 
ture. The French tragedy has none of these ine- 
qualities; the English too many of them, and too 
strong. The one is uniformly declamatory, and 
magnificently monotonous, — the other too often 
absurd, low, and disgusting. Those whom the 
prejudices of education, and long habits, have re- 
conciled to either of these defects, are the more 
incapable of tolerating the contrary ones ; and it 
would be in vain to try to bring them to the same 
opinion. . If, however, the two nations receive simi- 
lar impressions from their respective tragedies, 
dissimilar as they are ; if the same effect is pro- 
duced by different means, they may be allowed to 
feel and enjoy in their own way. The human 
heart is accessible by more than one avenue. 
" Quand une lecture vous elfeve Pesprit" says La Bru- 
yere, " et qu'elle vous inspire des sentimens nobles 
et courageux, ne chercnez pas une autre rfegle 
pour juger de Pouvrage, — ilest bon, et de main de 
maitre." 

Criticism on objects of taste is, after all, little 
more conducive to a higher relish of their beauty 

vol.. !• s 
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than dissection is to a higher relish of the beauty 
of the person. I do not know whether the igno- 
rance of every language, every literature, or every 
poetry, but one, is not necessary to preserve in aft 
its energy the relish of that one, and to prevent 
any part of the happy delusion from being dissi- 
patea. As the amorpairim^ in its full force, exists 
only for those who never travelled, there is gene- 
rally some pleasure lost by being too wise. 

There is, in the play of Henry the Eighth, some- 
thing about imprisonment in the Tower, and about 
the guards. The public caught the allusion to Sir 
F. Burdett's situation, and there was a good deal 
of clapping and hissing. The former had the ad- 
vantage ; but I cannot tell whether it was for or 
Against Sir Francis. I had the honour of dining, 
^ few days ago, with a lady, a great oppositionist, 
and even a reformist, who admires, of course, Sir 
Francis, and has paid him a visit in the Tower. 
One of the guests, a dignitary of the established 
church, and anti-reformer par metier^ out of pa- 
tience with all this tenderness for Sir Francis, at- 
tacked him violently and his talents, as well as po- 
litical principles and motives. He said, amonfl^ 
other things, that Sir Francis had been his pupu 
at college, and a great dunce; that, however, af- 
ter he was grown up and married, he had bethought 
himself of His own ignorance, and taken the despe- 
rate resolution of returning to school, or at least 
resuming his studies. He took for that purpose a 
preceptor, a Frenchman of some literary reputa- 
tion, to whom he allowed L. 500 sterling a-yeart 
as a remuneration for all the political philosophy 
he acquired under him, and of which he has since 
made such a splendid display. He owned, however, 
that the patriot was mild and benevolent, — a ge- 
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aerous landlord, and good master. As an orator^ 
Sir Francis is acknowledged to have considerable 
talents. As a statesman, bis zeal is certainly more 
conspicuous than his prudence or judgment By 
aiming at too much, he will do nothing; and, wast- 
ing his means in skirmishes, he will never achieve 
a great victory. 

l¥e have been frustrated in an attempt we made 
to see the Tower, — a deputation of the livery of 
London having, unfortunately for us, taken the 
same day to present an address to the suffering 
patriot. The concourse of people was prodigious ; 
and, far from being able to penetrate, we thought 
ourselves fortunate in extncating ourselves from 
the crowd without accident. This Tower appears 
a confused heap of roofs and chimnies, surrounded 
with a wall and a ditch, broad, deep, and full of war 
ter. We shall choose a better time for another visit. 

Returning, we stopped at St. PauPs. My ad- 
miration of this magnificent temple is not yet 
diminished.^ Its interior is thought naked and 
unfinished. I was nevertheless struck with it» 
greatness, which loses little by the want of minute^ 
ornaments. Naval trophies hang down from the 
inside of the dome. I do not know whether these 
sort of ornaments are very appropriate to the spi- 
rit of Christianity ; but wnat religion loses in pu- 
rity, public spirit gains in enthusiasm; and, in 
this age, the exchange may be necessary. Through 
an iron grate in the pavement under the dome, we 

* 3t. Paul's, built bv Sir C. Wren, finished in 1710, was 35 
years in building, and cost L. 736,752 sterling. It is 500 feet 
long, 250 wide ; tiie summit of the dome is 340 high ; its exter- 
na] diameter 145 feet. St. Peter's of Rome was 135 jears build- 
ing ; it is 729 feet long, 364 wide, and 457 feet high to the 8ua»> 
mit of the cross. 
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observed a light, tt is a sepulchral vault, when 
the remains of the naval hero of England have 
been deposited. Workmen were preparing a place 
bj the side of Nelson, for his friend and companion 
in arms, Admiral CoUingwood. The thought of 
being buried in Westminster Abbey seems to have 
occupied some of the last moments of the hera; 
instead of that, he is made here the founder of a 
new dynasty of the dead. A great name was ne- 
cessary to consecrate St. Paul's — ^none could be 
better for the purpose. 

The excessive vanity of Lord Nelson, and 
some other errors, tarnished a little the glory 
of his last years. He loved to shew himself 
all over ribbons, and orders, and wounds, and re- 
velled in popular acclamations. It was the salary 
of his labours, and he was not ashamed to stretch 
out his hand to receive it. What avail, after all. 
Crosses, and ribbons, and glorious wounds, if not 
to be shewn ? That pleasure is felt by all men* 
It springs equally from the weakness of our na- 
ture, and from its greatness ; and it may be mxxe 
estimable to own the feeling than to disguise it. 
Lord Nelson was thus decorated, resplendent with 
the outward badges of greatness, when he received 
his mortal wound on the deck of the Victory at 
the battle of Trafalgar. It made him conspicuous, 
and probably caused his death. He had been warn^ 
ed and knew the danger, but would have it so. He 
Iiad sacrificed his limbs and his health to win the 
prize, and now, at the peril of his life, he would 
show it to the enemy, — a magnanimous sort of 
vanity ! 

The following day we went again to St. Paul's 
to hear a grand oratorio for the benefit of the 
children of the clergy ; — (the sons of the clergy 
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4M)«Blds a' little strange to a French ear.) HandePi 
music appears to me a fine and learned harmonj, 
without chant, — without melody, — a succession of 
fine sounds, which express, or rather inspire no- 
thii^, and with whicn I was soon tired. This 
great composer was here the founder of a sort of 
national school of music ; and it is sacrilege not 
to acknowledge his merit. I will not decide has- 
tttj, — ^but it IS not the first time I have had the 
misfortune to be tired of HandePs music. " Le 
plaisir de I'harmonie," says J. J. Rousseau, " n'est 
qu'un plaisir de pure sensation, et la jouissance 
des sens est toujours courte, — ^la satiete et Pennui la 
suivent de pres ; mais le plaisir de la melodie et du 
chant est un plaisir d^interet et de sentiment, qui 
parle au cceur, et que Partiste pent toujours soutenir 
et renouveller a force de genie." 

Returning from St. Paul^s^ we stopped at a little 
church, St. Stephen's, Walbrook, tne interior of 
which is considered as the most perfect model of 
pure and chaste classical architecture ; and it cer- 
tainly deserves all its reputation. It is also the 
work of Sir C. Wren. The outside of this beauti- 
ful building is covered, quite crusted over, with 
shabby houses stuck against its walls. 

Parliament has been employed this session on a 
very interesting subject. Sir Samuel Romilly, 
who is a very eminent lawyer, as well as a distin- 
guished member of Parliament, but who is accused 
of thinking, with Lord Bacon, that time is the 
greatest of innovators, and that its suggestimui 
should not be resisted, proposed to commute in 
certain cases capital punishment (death) for ba- 
nishment and imprisonment. He wants also to 
define crimes more particularly than the laws do at 
present, and to circumscribe the arbitrary power 
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of infliction given to the jucige^ and whkh extend 
at present from a few months imprisonment to th^ 
^m of death, for the same denomination of crime. 
The ancient criminal code of England is, he said, 
the most sanguinary in existence ; it condenms to 
death a person stealmg to the value of five shillings 
out of a shop, or forty shillings out of a boat, or at 
a public landing-place. Fortescue reports, that 
under Henry VI. tnere were more people executed 
for robberies in England in one year, than in 
France in seven. During the reign of Elizabeth, 
executions amounted to 400 a-year, which, for 45 
years of her reign, gives the frightful total of 18,000 
executions. But tnat was nothing to her father, 
Henry VIII : the executions were then 2000 a-year, 
being, for 38 years, 76,000 men put to death; — 
what a carnage ! An eminent magistrate of the 
county of Somerset,* who wrote in 1596, that 
is to say, towards the end of the reign of Elizabeth, 
and when the authority of her government had 
acquired all its strength, and the people a certain 
habit of order and submission to the laws, states, 
that there had been 40 criminals executed in that 
county in the course of one year for felony, 35 
burnt in the hand, 37 whipped, and 183 acquitted, 
and that the acquitted were most of them not much 
better than the others ; that, moreover, there was 
not one-fifth of the guilty who were brought to 
trial, the number being so great, that the magis- 
trates were afraid of them. Hume, who loved 
authority, ascribed this imperfect police to the 
inadequacy of the revenue of the crown, which 
did not afford the means of interesting a sufficient 
number of people in the maintenance of power.^ 

* Hum«'s historjr of Engiaml^ 
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fioweyer that may be, it appears, by Ae debater 
on this question, that^ since that time, and without 
any mitigation of the laws, the number of the 
Executions has diminished successively, and so 
rapidly, that in 1806, of 3426 persons committed, 
there were only two criminals executed. In 1807, 
3492 commitments, and only one execution. In 
1608, 3748 commitments, ana not a single execu- 
tion. It is not credible that out of more than 
10,000* persons conunitted on grounds deemed 
sufficient by magistrates, three only should be 
guilty ; therefore we must suppose that the extreme 
severity of the laws prevents their execution. No 
act can be more solemn than that of passing sen- 
tence of death, and yet, from the freouency of the 
thing,, and the few cases in which that sentence 
is carried into execution, this awful act has ceased 
to excite any terror, any pity, or even any atten- 
tion. The criminal himself does not believe in it ; 
and the order for his execution after this encourag- 
ed hope, would be a refinement of cruelty, and an 
absolute injustice. The Master of the Kolls, who 
is a magistrate only second in rank to the chan- 
cellor, remarked, that the extreme severity of the 
penal law produced a tacit system of evasion, by 
which the accusers, the jury, the judge, and finally 
the King's council, join, each in his department, 
in violating their oath to execute an unnatural law. 
There is certainly something very faulty in all 
this; and when an unanimous sense of justice hasi 
in fact abrogated a law, it ought not to remain in 
the code. The certainty of a moderate punish-^ 

* It appears by the debates, that one only out of 29 of condem-* 
ned criminals has been executed, therefore the 10,000 coromit- 
ments above-mentioned, haTc produced 87 condemnations, and 
Umie three execvtions. 
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ment has more effect than the doubtful possibility 
of a severe one ; and finally, this system substitutes 
arbitrary decisions to positive laws. To all these 
good reasons, and agamst the opinion of the most 
respectable members of the House of Commons^ 
the ministers have opposed their impenetrabler 

Shalanx, — ^and I really do not know why, as ihey 
o not seem to have any interest in it. There was a 
Tsmall majority against Sir Samuel Romilly^s motion. 
He will bring on the question again in another 
shape, and good sense and justice must triumph 
at last. Mr. Windham spoke, as usual, extremely 
well against the law as it is, — ^and, at the same 
time, against its^ reformation. 

There is much to say against the custom of 
banishing criminals, particularly to such a prodi- 
gious distance as Botany Bay. The expense is 
enormous ; it is a great charge upon the public ; 
and the good citizens have a right to complain 
that rogues should be sent to travel at their ex- 
pense. It may be, after all, a mistaken mercy to let 
them live. What a modern writer justly celebrat- 
ed has said somewhat rigorously of the mere 
poor, might be said of these felons with much more 
propriety : " At nature's mighty feast there is no 
vacant seat for them." I own I did not expect to 
find here a system of criminal laws so inconsistent, 
so cruel^ and at the same time so relaxed ; and yet 
the end seems answered, for, with an unarmed police 
which is neither seen nor felt, there are no per- 
ceivable disorders, and no violence except those oc- 
casioned by political factions. Instead of the po- 
sitive- and unbending character generally ascribed 
to the English law, I find, that in practice, it is 
arbitrary, and hardly under any other rule than 
the common sense of mankind. The noble institu- 
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tioD of the jury on one hand, and on the other, the 
jright of pardoning in the sovereign, correct alL 

May 20. — ^We have made our first sortie from 
London, to see what the spring was, out of its smoke 
and dust, :30 miles otT, m the county of Surrey. 
The surface of the country, gently waving, is co- 
vered with pasturage of the finest green, with nu- 
merous flocKs of sheep, and herds of cattle ; here 
and there groves of forest trees, — but little arable 
lend, few mclosures, and vast extents of heathy 
commons. All this is very beautiful, and pleases me 
extremely ; but surprises me equally. So near this 
Colossus of a town, with its 800,000 mouths to feed, 
I should have expected to see every where fields of 
corn for men^ and of clover and sainfoin for ani- 
mals ; every where the plough, — no trees but fruit- 
trees,-— no pastures, ana, above all, no heath. We 
do not lose certainly by the exchange ; but I do 
not understand how the proprietors of this valuable 
land calculate. I should suppose that all this 
beautiful country belongs to people of fortune, who 
think more of its beauty than its produce, and the 
conjecture is very much strengthened, by the ap- 
pearance of multitudes of good-looking houses, 
half-mansicm, half-cottage, but evidently inhabited 
by jpersons of taste and opulence. 

1 measured at Weston two abeles of twelve feet 
in circumference ; several elms, and a young oak 
exceeded that size; the branches of a chestnut 
covered a space of a hundred feet in diameter. , 
We were taken to a hill, (Leith Hill) 1000 feet 
above the level of the sea, from whence there is a 
most extensive view : — North, the dome of St» Paul's 
shrouded in smoke, and even Hampstead and 
Highgate beyond ; south, a short brignt streak in 
the horizon, seen on a clear day, and which is the 

. VOL. I. T 
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sea. The two extremities^ London an4 the seat 
are here sixty miles apart; the eye comm^ads the 
whole internal This spot is marked by a tower, 
built by an honourable geDtlemao, memWir of sevfir 
ral successive Parliameats, who is buried beire, and 
has secured^ by this means, an immojrtaUty which 
he was afraid the ingratitude of his country might, 
refuse to his long services* 

The spring has been here cold and latQ ;. hors«if< 
ohestnuts are only beginning to ^hew their bjipi^somft; 
the hawthorn not yet ; apple-trees have not lo^t 
theirs. The thermometer variea from 45° to 60° ^ 
a ftre is still very acceptable. 

On our return to London we kmA Sir FraQci&N 
Burdett again before the public^ He has institiit*- 
ed a suit in the court of King's Bench agamat the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, wha gave th^ 
order for his arrest, stating tus damages at L« SO^QOOt 
against the sergeant-at-arma who arrested hitx^ and 
against the governor of the Tower, (Lord Moira) 
vmo detained him. The Parliament has been 
employed for sozpe days past, in debating whether 
the authority of any court is to be acknowledged 
in a question of privileges. The records of the 
House have been searched for precedents. TheV 
afford many of the lower members of the law, such 
as attorneys, baiU£fs, &;c. &c. and even some 
judges arrested by the authority of Parliament, for 
meddling indiscreetly in things relating to privi- 
lege ; yet the committee who reported these facets, 
waai.of opinion that the Speaker, &c. should enter 
their plea before the court, condescending,, out of 
courtesy, to state their reasons for what had been 
done ; DHt, if the judges should proceed farther, 
the House of Commons would probably impeach 
them. The debates on this question have boen 
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vefy atinntited, ingenious, and argumentative- I 
obserred particularly the speeches of Lord Erskine 
in the upper house. Sir Samuel Romillj and Mr« 
Ponsonby in the Commons. To a disinterested 
by^standfer all this heat and jarring of contradict 
toty authorities, tiie manifest exaggeration of all 
4hey say and do, appear out of all proportion to th^ 
importance of the ca^e, BUd rt is impossible not to 
f^el surprise and disgust On the otfiet* hand, it 
must be remembered, that it is only at the point of 
contact of the diieretit powers, and on their mutu** 
tkl b(>ulidaiies, that any collusion can take place, and 
that the importance of the dispute is not to be esti^ 
mated hy its imih^diate object, but by its (^onse^^ 
queneei^.* Soldiers defend, to the last drop of their 
Mocti, a breath which is only a heap of stones^ 
f6r tfa* 'Sake of lite place behind, which ^ust fall 
if the enenly succeecf in making a lodgement The 
importahee of constithtfonal forms, and the dangef 
of their infraction in a government likfe this, art 
tery happily illustrated in the following.pa9sag# 
of Un ola English poem (Hudibras) ; 

M when the sea hreaks o'er its boandt 
And overflov?s the level grounds, 
Those banks and dams that like a screen 
Did keep it but now keep It iti t 
So when fyraiiBio usurpatioii 
Invades the freedom of the nation, 
The laws o' the land that were intended 
To keep it out, are made defend it. 

May 26***-I wished iiiiK^h to see Strawberry 
Hill^ the bouse of Lord Orford, better known^ inl 
France under the name of Hortce Walpole, by hid 
colloquial wit, and bis letter of the Kmff of r rtis- 
^iataJean Jaoues,— so French, that the latter as- 
cjribed it to D'Atenrib^rt, in his fdctum .again«t 
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David Hume. I knew that Mr. Walpole had the 
passion of minor antiquities, painted windows* 
snulT-boxes, and historical baubles of alt sorts; 
He laughed at his own taste, but I had no idea it 
wias with so much reason. Strawberry Hill is a 
Grothic baby-house ; the windows chequered Kke 
Harlequin's coat, with all the colours of the rain« 
bow : narrow passages lead, through small doors, 
to rooms like closets. On the wall hung the coat'* 
of-mail of our Francis I. menticHied in the corres* 
pondence of Madame da Defiand, but hxddng 
too short for that Prince, who was a taU and stout 
knight. We were shewn the portraits of his fa^* 
vourite Madame de Sevign6, of Madame xie 6t^ 
nan, of Madame de la Fayet<te. The itik*staiid of 
Madame de Sevign6 was on the table. Ceia darrne 
Apenser! Tiniie, with its frightful rapidity, has al'** 
ready carried so far from us Walpole, Ma<kime du 
Dei&iid, Voltaire, d'AIembert, and all that society 
of which the Duke and Duchess of Choiseul were 
the centre, that the period in which they Hred 
seems now blended with the affe of Louis XIV. ; 
and their manners more like those described by 
Madame de Sevigne, than the manners of the pre 
sent day. The last twenty years have covered, with 
their funeral crape, and their blood, with their folly 
and their splendour, the space of centuries, in the 
memory ot men. They nave dug an abyss be* 
tween the times that preceded and followed ; and, 
forming a new aera in history, future generations 
will say, before or after the Pr«ich revolution, as 
before or after the fall of the Roman empirey-^be* 
fore or after the d^rk ages. 

• Strawberry Hill, notwithstanding its name, i& 
quite flat, even low^ and seems damp ; the road^ 
passing close by, is covered with a pointed gothic 



Mib oC elms, formiog a very aroropriftte avenue« 
Thfi aspect of the house k melaoeholy ; the grounds 
iar& well carpeted mth green, and shaded with 
lai^ trees, the usual decoration here. 

The king loves astronomy, and has an observa- 
tory in the.httle park of Uichmond, called, the 
King's Paddock. It is furbished with a large tele- 
scope of Heisschell; a transit instrument of eight 
feet, throt^h which we saw Venus crossing the 
meridian; a vertical instrument of twelve feet for 
zenith observations; a mural of eight feet radius; 
an equatcNrial telescope, and several other instru^ 
mients less consideralble :-*^a few .models o£ ma- 
chines ; among tibem one to determine the lateral 
peessum of arches; a collection of German mine- 
r^s ; and a good apparatus for phtlosc^hical 
eilperimenis. - His majesty happened to be at the 
observaloiy some years ago to observe an occulta- 
tkm of a planet, when a ifeer pursued from Wind« 
ser jcroseed the river, leaped over the park paihngs, 
ibllowod by the dogs, and was taken at the foot of 
the observatory, precisely at tiie moment of the 
occultation. We took the liberty of inmiiring 
whether the attention of his Majesty had been 
proof against this bterruption, and were answered 
tlmt a obud had unfortunately mterposed just then^ 
o&ertwise nothing could have taken off his Majes<!> 
ty's attention. 

The King's Paddock is a dead flat, without any 
odier view than its own meadows and scatteredi 
trees,, but that is really enough. English park 
trees hare a character of picturesque nmgnificence, 
unequsdled any where else, and a few of them on a 
lawn constitute alone a landscape. They form the 
principal charm of the view from Richmond Hill, 
so ^justly celebrated. 
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From the brow of an iDconsiderable hiU^ perhapi 
300 feet^ you see a vast plain^ and the Thames 
uraiding through its ridi pastures, where cattle and 
sheep graze. at liberty. Dark masses ctf tufiad 
trees project irregularly in the shape of bays and 
promontories over a sea of verdure, with detached 
shady islands* Here and there the eye disttn^ 
guishes an oak strettiiing its vast horizoniad limbs; 
ofteoer an elm rearing, in suoeesnve tiers, its 
rounded masses and plumy tap* A few houses 
half hid among these groves, and paths slightly 
marked across the green, are the only peffMivable 
traces of man; no ditches, na hedges, no inclo« 
sures of any sort,-^no roads, no strait lines. As i&t 
as the eye can reach in an immense semicirolei 
the scenery, always the same, is ever varied. As 
the prospect recedes, every slight depression of the 
level sketches the nearest distance in a rich oatiine 
of edging tops of tree8,««^apon the farthest, fainter 
and bluer, till all is lost in the va^e greyish haae 
of the horizon, with some indication! of hills. If 
they were real hills, the prospect would leave no* 
thing to wish for. 

•From a far greater height, whence the eye m6»- 
siured a plab far more extensive, torn and- laid 
waste, rather than embellished by a braad mid 
rapid stream^ which disdains windisgiy I was aoou»* 
tomed, in the days of my infancy, to ootitemplate 
an horizon skirted by the Alns, with MontBlanc in 
the centre. In autumn, a tnick fog often fell duf» 
ing the mght, on the vast plain below; and it wai 
seen early in the morning li&e a sea; its surface per* 
fectly calm and unraffled,. and the margin exactly 
defined along the sides of the hill. The eastern 
glow of the morning witnessed no change ; hot no 
sooner had thp rismg sun darted its first level rajs 
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Alp8^ than tbe neQ of vapows bagm ta heii,T6 its bil** 
Iowa; the mighty ws^yes roUed and tumbled AiHowly 
aft in a tempeat, till, losing their density, they rose,. 
sbw and majestic^ in vast clouds^ and, enveloping at 
faui^ tiie spctator biinselA hid the vision ot gwry 
from his sight. 

Richmond HilK without pretending to so much 
sublimity, has a stvle of beauty more ornamentedt 
BMld, Won/, and pleasing. It is not a forest, for 
there ia nothing rude aM neglected; not a garden,r 
for there is no art ; not a country^ for cu&ivaiium 
and business are no where going on ; — ^the simpli- 
city and unity of plan and means, trees and 
grass, and vast extent, give it an appearance of 
nature, — ^but nature was never seen so select and 
chaste, and unmixed with offensive objects. It 
is at least rich, elegant, and high-bom nature, and 
amaething, at any rate, unique of its kind. Most 
of this magical effect is owing to the following cir- 
cnmatancea: Some rich proprietors happen to oc-* 
oupy all the fore-ground of the picture in the 
plain below, — Lord Dysart, Mr. Cambridge, &c.— ^ 
They have spread their lawns, planted their groveS| 
and levelled their enclosures. Further on are the 
toyal grounds. All the rest of the country is suf* 
ficientiy planted to give it, when seen ibre*short« 
ened in the remote view, a very woody appear* 
ance, and make it an uninterrupted and boundless 
qeatinuation of the near scene. The blue haze of 
distance finishes the front view. The jfine old 
forest trees of the park of Richmond, hanging (m 
the left side of the hill, and on the right, othei* 
trees, and good-looking houses, form the screens or 
frame of the picture. It is, however, a pity that 
aa many people should have had the same taste as 
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to the be«ttttj of this view, and that it should %e 
only eight or ten miles from London* Houses 
have accumulated along the top of Richmond Hill^- 
forming a street, or rather a row, looking over the 
beautiml terrace, and inhabited by substantial dti- 
«ens ; — a class of people more respectable for their' 
good conduct, than remarkable for their tai^te*. 
The walkers on the terrace and in the park, ad- 
mire most what their glasses alone enable them to 
. discover ; the colours nyinff on the top of Windsor- 
Castle, or the roofs and chimneys of London. And 
with Thomson, 

The raptured eyt 
Exulting, swifl to huge Augusta send, 
Now to the sister hilTs that skirt her plain, 
To lofty Harrow now, and now to where 
Majestic Windsor lifts his princely brow. 

Beauties without a name are no beauties ibr 
tiiem. The Thames, which they call majestic, 
holds the first rank among the objects c^ their ad- 
miration. It is no doubt a pretty little stream, a 
narrow ribbon or silvery snake twisting along the 
green meadows ; but if it was dried up, and its 
muddy bed filled and sodded over, I do not think 
the prospect would be materially injured. Water, 
in tnat geographical map state, has less beauty 
than in any other. 

Ascending the river from Richmond, we came 
in sight of rope's residence. The two stumps of 
the illustrious weeping-willows, planted with his 
own hands, the first, I believe, that grew in Eng- 
land, are still visible on the surface of the ground. 
His house is transforrned into a great staring build- 
ing, new and naked. A formal railing stretches 
jaJong the water edge, and no trace of poetry re- 



inmDs on the place. Below Richraoad, SioQ-' 
Hoase, a ^reat palace of the Percies, came next . 
in view. It is a vast quadrangle, remarkable only 
by its- innumerable wmdows; the site is melan- 
fiicly and uninteresting. Lower down is the new 
Gotnie palace of Kew, which the King is build- 
kig himse}f,-*-^8 own architect as we are told.-^ 
Mr. Wyatt, a celebrated artist^ is oiJy the master 
feuilder;— -the public eeems to think it is visible 
Plough, and we were of t!ie sai»e opinion. Thifi 
jT^ce is ikM unlike a miniature of the eld Bastile. 
its mtuation is certainly the worst possible ; the im- 
fiiediate prospect across the river being a sort of 
large trading village, or suburb df London, — black, 
ilirty, and noisy. 

' I have been induced by the beauty of English 
lawns, to give some attention to the process of gar- 
deners. The ground, ploughed and hairowed care- 
jiilly, is either sown or sodded ; roHkig and mowing, 
and a moist ciiinate do the rest, for there is nothing 
at all peculiar in the gra^ss itself. The rolling is 
principally done in the spring, when the sorface is 
sufficiently firm not to poacn, yet soft enough to 
yield to the pressure. Jf moss get-s the better of 
the grass, ashes or fine mould restore it; much ma« 
nare would make the grass rank instead of low 
and fine. The mowing, or rather shaving of this x 
nnooth surface, is done once a week, and even 
twice in warm rainy weather ; once a month does 
in dry weather. The grass must be wet with dew 
-0r rain, and the scythe very sharp ; the blade is 
wide^ end set so obliquely on the handle, as to lie 
very flat on the sod. The rollers are generally of 
cast iron, 18 or 20 inches in diameter, and two and 
g half or three feet long, hollow, and weigh about 
500 pounds, moved about by <Hie man; thos* 
VOL. f. u 
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drawn by a horse are, of course^ three or four 
times heavier. I have seen one, the diameter of 
which was seven or eight .feet, and the weight 
5000 or 6000 pounds, drawn by four horses. 

June 2. — We are just returned from the naval 
hospital at Greenwich, on the Thames, five mile» 
below London. It is a most beautiful edifice, on a 
singular plan. Instead of a wide front to the river 
it presents two horns or wings, nearly 300 feet, 
apart. The open interval is decorated with a sta- 
tue in marble of George II. by Rysbrach. Be- 
hind these wings are two other piles of buildingi 
in a line with the first, and likewise insulated ; the 
whole forming a spacious avenue, adorned with a 
magnificent Doric colonnade, terminated north by 
the xhames, which is here a very great river, waft- 
ing fleets of commerce and war, — and south by 
the park of Greenwich with its green hills and 
fine shades. This general disposition insures a 
great circulation of air \ the view is open on every 
side; and it is not only the most magnificent of 
hospitals, but the most cheerful I ever saw. It 
does not prevent, however, the old sailors who in- 
habit it from looking very tired and melancholy ; 
they are seen warming tnemselves in the sun, or 
crawling languidly along the magnificent colon- 
nades or porticoes, of which the elegance and 
beauty makes a sad contrast with their crippled, 
infirm, and . dependent old age : 2400 of these ve- 
terans reside in the interior, 150 widows of sailors 
as nurses, and 200 sons of seamen, brought up for 
the navy. About 3000 out-pensioners receive 
\a. 7 steriihg a-year each. I have reason to think, 
from some calculations made on the subject, thai 
each of the 2400 house-pensioners costs, including 
the interest ou the builaing, about L. 50 sterling 
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a,-year; and I should think it most probable that 
the out-pensioners, with their seven pounds a-year, 
which, without being sufficient, helps them to live, 
are vastly happier as lon^ as they can do any work* 
Whatever the feelings of the veterans may be on 
llie subject, there cannot be any doubt as to the im- 
pression which this noble and comfortable establish- 
ment must make on the young seamen passing be- 



fore it, going up and down the Thames. 'Mft iu 
not,'' asraley rightly observes, **by what the 
Lord Mayor feels in his coach, but by what the 



apprentice feels who gazes at him, that the public> 
is served." 

The interior of the chapel, which is 110 feet 
long by 52 wide, is finished in the most beautiful 
style of Grecian architecture, from the designs of 
Mr. Stuart, who published the antiquities of Athens. 
Nothing can exceed the exquisite finish of the or- 
naments, particularly the portal and folding doors 
of the entrance. Tne funeral car which served to 
transport the body of Lord Nelson has been placed 
in one of the halls; — ^a memorial fitted to its 
situation. 

The site of Greenwich Park is unequal and pic- 
turesque, and offers fine views. On an elevated 
spot is the national observatory, from the meridian 
of which the English compute their longitude ; it 
bears the name of Flamstead, for whom Charles IL 
built it. The celebrated veteran of astronomy, 
Maskeline, is at present astronomer-royal. The 
old invalid, our conductor, observed that Z)K Mas" 
keline was always at work about th& starSj but that 
he did not let any body know what he found, but 
the King. 

We have seen lately two noted collections of 
pictures, that of Sir Francis Bourgeois, the largest^ 
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and that of Mr. Angersfeb, the choicest of thin 
capital ; a distinguished artist^ Mr. T. had the good- 
ness to accompany us* At Sir Francis Bourgeois 
we admired most a Vandyke, the Virgin and 
child ; tiie drawing perfecty~the colouring grave 
and vigorous,— *-the e^^pression such as 1 think 
would not he fpund among the works of the great 
tnasters, — creators of the art. The vague and un- 
defined outline of Vandyke has a prodigious effect; 
Remhrandt and MuriUo have the same merit. N. 
Poussin alone fiUp one of the apartments; sansipris 
for connoisseurs, and for me also,-^but it is in 
minimo. This audacious avowal will draw upon 
me the contempt of many, but may afford comfort 
to 3ame who feel as I do, but who dare not own it, 
thinking they are alone in their opinion. The 
u^urder of the innocents,, by Le Bruo, is horribly 
beautiful. Several excellent landscapes of Cuyp,not- 
withstandin^ a very peculiar light, hardly natural ; 
£^ very fine vigorous cAd man^s head by Caravaggio ; 
aeveral Clatudes, which did not please me much, 
and ^ Salyator Hosai not at all Nothing could 

{)ersuade me that four-fifths of this immeose col- 
ection ate not compo^red of very indifferent pic- 
ture!^, originals as they way be, 

Mr. A^g^i^steiti has not many pictures, but tb^ 
€^re all ejiCtCelleiift ; they occupy two large rooms. 
JHis iao^oqs Rembraiidt^ (the woman taken in adult 
tery), is certainly the fineat thing I ever saw as to 
the magic of colouring : it ia impossible to sa^ 
how the effect is prGhduced when you examine it 
attentively. This picture cost, I believe, L. 6000 
sterling* A large picture of the resurrection of 
Lazarus, drawn by Michael Angelo, and painted 
W his disciple, Del Piomba, fixed our attention. 
The history of this picture is, that it was painted iii 
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Competition with Raphael, and that it had the ad- 
rantage ! The figure of Christ has nothing of that 
expresBion of ineffable goodness which should al- 
ways he its character. The fire of his eyes, — the 
paleness of his hollow cheek, — ^his thin ragged 
beard,-— animated and almost threatening gestures, 
*-*may give him the look of an inspired prophet, but 
not of a god : Omnipotence is more calm, — ^it acts 
without effort. The limbs also are too affectedly 
indicated under the drapery ; it was not the object 
to draw an academical n^re. As to Lazarus, he 
is not only restored to Kfe, but to all that fulness of 
flesh which he riiust be supposed to have lost dur- 
ing the course of the disorder which sent him^to 
the grave ; and instead of that astonishment and 
ecstasy naturally expected in a man just raised 
froth the dead, Lazarus is coolly employed m. 
loosening his garter, or at least some ligament 
round his left leg, and that by means of the great 
toe of his right loot, which he seems to use with a 
great deal of force and dexterity, instead of hh 
hands^ which are I otherwise employed. Alive as 
he is, a womaii, his sister probably, holds her nose 
and averts her head, as if, notwithstanding his good 
looks, he still smelt of the place he had just left- 
1%ere does not seem to me in all this a single 
thought worthy of the subject; and as to the co- 
louring^ it is dull, flat, and dusky, — the figures all 
look like mulattoes. Such is the picture which isir 
an acknowledged test of taste. 1 own I do not 
understand it. Of four Claude Lorraines, two 
pleased me much ; fine hazy distances, and light 
ff raoeful trees,— ^the figures very bad. One of these 
pictures is a sea-port ; buildings, vessels, masts, and 
yards, afford endless strait lines ; the last rays of 
the setting sun edge each of these atrait linear 
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with a sharp light, then another long strait line 
of reflection on the surface of the water. Claude 
liked this sort of composition, for he has repeated 
it often. We next remarked a small picture, all 
blue and cold, very preciously finished, and under 
a glass ; Christ in the garden of Olives, and the 
name of the painter no less than Corregio ! Then 
two Titians ; the outlines hard and incorrect, and, 
by way of colouring, all the interval between the 
outlines, that is to say, all the figure, of a dingy 
white, without any difference of light and shadow, 
making it quite flat. Another Kembrandt, the 
Adoration of the Wise Men of the East, superla- 
tively beautiful as to colouring ; for Rembrandt is 
not great in expression. A good bacchanalian 
scene by Poussin, but still the same dingy red, dull 
colouring. Above a door I observed a good Mur-» 
illo, and was greatly surprised to find it was tapes- 
try, by a lady-artist, a Miss Thompson. I saw there 
with great pleasure the collection of the original 
pictures of the Marriase-^a'la'Mode of Hearth; 
they are very good, but I think I should prefer the 
excellent engravings made of them by himself* 

Every morning, about eleven o'clock, the band 
o( the Guards assembles in the court*y ard of that 
miserable palace of St. James's, and plays for about 
three quarters of an hour, — softly — slowly, in that 
beautiful medium, the sotto voce of th^ Italians, 
which, both for instruments and voices, is so full, 
so rich, so favourable to great effects in musics 
The performers are mostly Germans. The audi-* 
ence i& usually composed of the lower ranks of 
people,— the higher are not up. I have been 
struck with the profound attention, — the fixed 
eye, where stands a tear, now and then observed 
among the crowd. There is a sixth sense for mu« 
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mc, which may be cultivated, but cannot be sup* 
plied when wanting, and of which it would be as 
much in vain to attempt giving an idea to those 
who have it not, as to a Dlind man of colours. 
This sense, like the others, only opens an avenue 
to that moral sense, which exists without the ma- 
terial sense of music ; for it is the same which feels 
the power of eloquence, — the charms of poetry,— ;- 
and probably the same also which thirsts for glory, 
and admires virtue. He who has feelings, but no 
ear, may conjecture, by analogy, what the effect 
of music is; — with an ear and no feelings, he will 
understand the rythm, and enjoy the harmony of 
fine sounds, but without emotion, and wjll not 
even be able to conjecture wiiat music is, " Homme 
vulgaire," says Rousseau, in the celebrated article 
geme of his Dictionary of Music, ''que t'importcf 
de le connoitre ? tu ne saurois le sentm" 

The Persian ambassador is still in fashion every- 
where. I was surprised to hear him lau^h very 
loud yesterday with Sir Gore Ousley, his inter- 

J)reter, and another person, who understands his 
anguage. I did not think the Orientals ever de- 
farted from their gravity. An officer present, Sir 
)avid B. with his arm carried off at the shoulder^ 
modest and unassuming, seemed to attract less at- 
tiDntion than this diplomatic barbarian. 

England has just lost Mn Windham. His death 
has been marked, as his life was, with the origina- 
lity of his character. He would undergo a cruel 
operation, against the advice of medical men, and 

{prepared himself with great courage, and a per- 
jbct knowledge of the danger, as appears by the 
letters he wrote, to be delivered in case of his death. ' 
ft ^orded^ proba))ly, the only chance for his h'fe^ 
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Mr. Windham has left a voluminous diary, which 
will be given to the public some time or other. 
This illustrious man has excited so general an in- 
terest, that it became necessary, in the last days of 
his illness, to satisfy the public by a daily bulletin. 
His sins are now forgiven, and all parties agree iu 
doing justice to his perfect disinterestedness, his 
frankness, his generosity, his courage, his profound 
contempt of mere popularity, his knowledge, and 
eloquence. He leaves behind him no reputation 
equal to his ; but he leaves many men capable of 
being more solidly useful than he was ; and the 
Utate loses only a brilliant ornament. His fortune 
was about L.6000 sterling a-year, and all from pa- 
trimony, — not acquired. 

An event of another sort has divided public at- 
tention, — the extraordinary attempt to assassinate 
one of the Princes, who was attacked in his bed, 
during the night, with his own regimental sabre, 
and escaped with difficulty, after receiving many 
Wounds, none of which are mortal. One of his 
servants was found dead in an adjoining apart- 
ment, with a bloody razor not far from him, his 
ihroat cut from ear to ear, and he is supposed to 
have been the assassin. This miserable man not 
trnving given before any marks of insanity, the mo* 
tive of so desperate an act is become a gre4t clk^eiA 
of speculation. He was an Italian. 

The birth-day, soon after this, has been cele* 
brated with more than usual pomp. T4ie erowd 
was immense, — the town illuminated,-^-the people 
full of joy and loyalty, — and quite on a cordial 
footing with the horse-guards on duty among 
4hem, which, considering the late tumults, and 
^hose e3:pected shortly when J^ir Francis Burdett 
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oomed out of the Tower, shews the English people 
\o be like all others, governed by the mere im- 
pulse of the moment* 

The ladies who go to court on the birth-day are 
dressed in the fashion of fifty years ago, as more 
suitable, I suppose, to the age of their majesties. 
They are carried there in sedan chairs, which can 
penetrate further than carriages ; and it is really 
a curiosity to see them as they pass along the street 
towards the Palace of St. Jameses. To enable 
them to sit in these diairs, their immense hoops are 
folded like wings^ pointing forward on each side* 
The preposterous nigh head dress would interfere 
with the top, and must be humoured by throwing 
the head Imck ; the face is therefore turned up, 
kept motionless in that awkward attitude, as if on 
purpose to be gazed at ; and that face, generally 
old and ugly, (younff w6men not going much there^ 
it seems) is painted up to the eyes, and set ^ith 
diamonds. 

. Son gros con jaune et ^es ^ux bras quarr^ 

Sont de rubis, de perles entour^s ; 

Elle en 6toit encore plus effroyable — Voltaire. 

» The glasses of the vehicle are drawn up, that 
the winds of Heaven may not visit the powder and 
paint too roughly ; and this piece of natural his^^ 
tory, thus cased, does not ill resemble a foetus of a 
hippopotamus in its brandy bottle. The present 
generation can hardly believe that it was possible 
to be young and handsome in this accoutrement ; 
and yet it was so, I have seen some of these la- 
Aes smile on the wondering spectators as the^ 
passed, conscious, I should hope, of their own ab« 
srurd appearance. 

VOL. I. X 



I had reeeived a eeraimssioii from a pevs^a m m 
tmblk frtatioB in France, tc^ send ik»n eertein po- 
litical pamphlets of the day, for luftd acaiMt the^ 
geyei^noient ; aod, thinkififf there siigbt he an im- 
propriety in doiBg it elandei^inely, thiB Amefiean 
DaiBifiler, Mr. Pinkney, had the g4>ediiesd to» mcn'^- 
tien tlie eireumstaBce to one of tdbe Becretaries of 
filial whp, {wr from ob^tifi^, ofi«re<£ to fiirsii^ 
Wt eppoiTtunityt which is eertaml^ hberalv At i3» 
mom tiaiQ, the system of rabticrty beire i»- sudi«» 
that 14 is hardly worth while to kiaep 9»j thing 
secret;^-^t would he like letting down tike eui?* 
taiii& hefare the windows oi a house atil huHt of 
glass. 

Ministers* have just experiefioed a little defeat.. 
A motion of reform,, respecta^ sinecuve®,. haa pM^ 
aed the lower house by a majority of ies^ but ift; im 
supposed^ they will step it in* the upper hoaaei^ and: 
there will be no reform at alL It woidid. be, hewN 
ever, matter of regret; for the goTemment. isi at 
present strong enough to say, Thus far we shall 
go, and no feirther, and mi^ht not always be able 
to satis^ the people at so cneap a rate. 

The finances of England are a perfect anomaly in 
DO^tijsal economy. They present quaatilies whicb 
night^i< thie ifnagiBation, and liaes of figures tai 
which the mind attachjes no idea. The sim» totalr 
h^ like the g^reat bodks of La Plaee^ too large tei 
be seen. '£he finadstees were dA the lowest pesdi* 
ble ebb at the reinolution of 1688,-<^HieajrQei^ angr 
debtt. hut,, at the saate ttme^ oa credit, adoid na ca^ 
pability im the aati<m to raise a rew^eima ackiquater: 
tO' its occa^ioBB. In 167^2, Charles IL had! smspeiir* 
ded the- payment of debts of the state,, amounting 
to L. 1>328,526 sterling. The ioteceafc waa paiS 
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Ibr some Vimes but ceiMBed befiire his de«^. Aiter 
m suit of twel*i)e years befove the courts of justice^ 
1^ Cfedftors obtmined judgment ; it wtts, however^ 
*0e4 afiide $ and £aaUy, the government chose to 
disdsarf e a debt of L. 3428^26 tfteribg in prm- 
<apml and interest, by the pavmeiift of L. 064,261 
in 170&, or rather by providing for the future 
faywsftt of the blerost of the latter mm :— -suck 
was due disgrace&ii betrinoinr o( the firesent debit 
of Great Britain * 

The seareit^ of specie, which is now attributed 
to the paper circulation, was, at that period, remo* 
died l^ the introduction ^i a paper circulation^ 
^htcfa shews that the excess alone is vicious* 
That paper consisted of exchequer bills, invented^ 
in 1697, by Montague, then minister of Aaaocet 
and which have ever since acted a great part ia 
&e financial operations of Great Britain. They 
urn a delegation or assignment on the revenuey-*«> 
o 8ort of half paper money, not forced ; and whidi^ 
hearing interest, and bemg paid or funded at the 
end of each year, is convenient to the publk, i^ 
ttrculates very freely. 

WiMiam the Third had to struggle with a total 
disorganization of the finances, — the want o( cre^ 
dit,— desperate fiictions<— corrupt practices, — and 
ctilapidations, much greater in proportion th^n those 
which are so much complamed of at presents 
There is a remarkable similarity between the opi^ 
ftions and complaints of that time and the present^ 
idthough under circumstances widely dtfferent 
They spoke then of the debt just bom as enor- 
mous. A writer of great reputation, Davenant^. 



*Sir John Siiiclair's Histoiy of fte P«bUc Revefioe, VoL L 5?^ 

397. 
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said that fingland could not fiirmBh a reireaue of 
more than two miUioos. sterlmg, (equal to eight 
millions now^) without ruin to its commerce and 
manufactures. That revenue is now seventy mtl* 
lions, and neither commerce nor manufactures are 
ruined ; at least if they suffer it is from a different 
cause. Bank notes were then at a discount of twenty 

E^rcent. and stocks lostfromforty to sixty per cent, 
ank-notes are said to lose now also twenty per cent.^ 
and the want of specie was assigned as the cause 
at both periods. There was then five or six mil- 
lions hid away in private hoards, and now there is 
not a thrifty housekeeper, or timid man, who has 
not also his hoard of guineas. Public officers had 
grown rich by fraud and peculation,-*-the crime 
was aotorious and remained unpunished : — I hear 
of cases of that sort now here every day. Finally, 
the terror of the power of France, and the absolute 
necessity of opposing it to extinction, was and is the 
order of the day. The emperor of this day is, no 
doubt, far more powerful, able, and ambitious, than 
the great monarch of that time ; and although £ng* 
land may not say altogether the same thmg of her 
sovereigns of the two respective periods, it possesses 
now means of defence far greater than it did then ; 
and whatever the gain may be on one side, it is at 
least as great on the other. I annex a statement 
of the present national debt of Great Britain, em- 
bracing its progress from the beginning.^ 

Dunng the course of the last century, we find 
every writer on the subject inveighing against 

* The sum of gold and silver m circulatioo under William the 
Third did not exceed eight millions sterling, including the plate, 
•which waa carried to the mint, equal to 32 millions now. Dr. 
Price stated, in 1793, that the sum of gold in circulation in the 
kingdom did not eiceed 16 millions sterling. 
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^e debt.* Hume declares, that if the nation does 
not destroy credit, credit will destroy it. Dr. 
Price says, that the evils and dangers of an ex- 
orbitant debt are so great, that it is impossible to 
exaggerate them. ^ A siidung fmid nught save us 
in time, but we are come so near the end of our 
resources, (1790) that there is no time left for us.^' 
Since that, the debt has quadrupled ! ^ An exorbi- 
tant debt,^' he says again, ^^ leads to despotism,— 
the nataral tendency of all governments, if not 
arrested by the watchfuhiess of a permanent oppo- 
sition, and ultimately by resistance ; but resistance 
is necessarUy attended by troubles, confusion, and 
danger for tiie public funds, therefore passive sub* 
mission is preferred. The advance in price of all 
things destroys commerce and manufactures, and 
even population ; and stock-jobbing corrupts public 
morals.'' Lord Kaimes, Adam Smith, Blackstone, 
all hold in some degree th^ same language. Dr. 
Price, however, did not confine himself to pointing 
out the danger of this fatal progress, but he under«* 
took^ at the mvitation of Mr. Pitt, to devise means to 
stop it He suggested several schemes of redemp- 
tion, one of which was adopted by Mr. Pitt, witn- 
out, as the editor of Dr. Price asserts, ever acknow- 
ledging the obligation. The first invention of the 
«bking«fund is not due, however, to Dr. Price. 
He says himself, that Sir Robert Walpole had es- 
tablished one^ or rather Earl Stanhope, in 1716. 
The first institutimi was, in fact, violated by Wal- 

Eole himself some years after, in order to give 
imself the credit of having reduced the taxes. 
The sinking-fund, as organized at present, and 
proposed by Dr. Price, was instituted, by act of 
PaFiiament, in 1786. It provides that the sum of 
L. 250,000 sterling shall be paid every three 



Mootfas to eertadb comanuoBers, (one omHioii a- 
jemr,) to he employvd bj theA ia the punlMBLse of 
etodk at the market-price ■; the interest c€ tlie 'stock 
thisi pprchaeedi conteuiii^ to be fwdd to the com- 
vissiiHieirfi, to be applied to new piirchaaes of stodc 
vntil the inteirefft of this eccunialatioD £»nned, in- 
cluding the annoal miiiien, a revenue of i&inr 
BuUtoos eterliag. The intorest of their fiitanv 
pttuchases is then no longer to be paid to them, 
and their porchasee are umited, after that period, 
to ibur oMttone a-jear,--»thiB was to happen ia 
180& The goyemnoent added new fuada in 1742; 
and, fiBalij^a late aet of Parfiammt (1802) decreed 
the coatitmation «f the payment of the interest to 
the conmiasionere until the entire redemption of 
the nationa] debt existing in 1802, (580 millions.) 
TUb aocunulation attiounts already to 160 mh' 
Udii&, and is to pay the old debt in 38 years froai 
tl^ begtsnii^. No debt will thea he extairt but 
ftnr loans maae siiiee 1802, amonnting now to about 
200 millions I but eren these new loans, having 
each sun excess of tax beyond die annual interesft, 
earry m fact with them a principle of extiactioii, 
increasing in a geometrical ratio. 

It is aumcien^y evident, that a nation, or an in* 
dividual in debt, paying every year, besides into- 
rest, somethbg, ever so little, towards the prinoi** 
pal, will, in time, clear off incumbrances; but - it is 
not so easy to understand how the end can ever 
be attainea, when larger sums are borrowed every 
year than are paid. To borrow with one handt 
and par with the o&er, seems an operation at 
bestudeihess. The great secret of I^. Price is this, 
that the debt iticreases, simply by the capital of 
each new loan; the interest heing paid annually 
to the lenders, and extinguished, while the sinkmg>- 



f^fii^ coBYMting mtercst kilo pranc^l bjr new 
piiJPciiBfiefl^ iDcreafies la a cMtpwui catiou And 
tke moM cfiectuttlij to o^eatcome incrediiiiftj^ Dn. 
Puior tetis us, thiul a pent^ pat ottt art mtesMt oo. 
tlie daj of tbe naihritj of our Sani^iv, wiib interest 
li^a intonest^i lo tbe oaEte o£ his book ^1791 9) w«iM 
amouDl to more gold tkaa 300 onlbons of tii 



the bulk of our gb»be ; wbile at aimple mtmrest^ 
this pemrf wodbd have aaky prodoDM avven shil^ 
IiDgs and sixpence ! ^hia^ Aowever, does not ap*" 
wij t0/ the case at all, imt praves tour oiucfa ; (m i£ 
it IB out of the substance ol this same gldbe that the 
ceoipoimd: interest ia to be drawn,, it wil never far 
able to supply 300 millions of tiraes its own. bulk £ 
Id other words,, the accnmuia^g' i»t«rest. of the 
|9iiiking"»fiindi is to be darawn firem the ireahh of tke 
peopie; aisd in practise, it matters not how manf 
times it might exceed that wealthy as the abifittes 
of the people do not go beyond it. 

Bty a sort of econosBdcal abstraeticoir^ Dr. Pnce 
aspavates* the finances frosa. the people.. The finan* 
G9SS' gain^ b^ die^ sinking^fiind,^ not the people^ 
OP raitber the people of the preseni ^j lose some*^ 
things bi)r it, and the peopte of foture times gaiK 
just as mudL In this last point of niew, it marf 
howe^aeir be^ and I beheve isv a oaeM establisht^^ 
m«st;. tfaus^ tiia natural depreciation of the vdhie aS 
money all over Europe, oy tbe^ anmtal importa*' 
tbna id gold and sUver,*— -by the mcrcased circular 
tion of bank pape(r,^^by th# increase of the public 
debt itself, makes the sum payable every year 
m interest represent less^ ana become in fact a 
Ug^er burden upon the people. The people are 
enaUed to pay each year a little more nominaliy 
Ibaa this interest, without paying, in reality, more ; 
and 4his niHninal swplus may r^py natmraliy be 
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applied to the repayment of part of the {Hrincipal 
of the debt ; and slM>uld the surplus eVen exceed 
the depreciation, it would be rignt to equalize the 
burden, between present and future generations. 
The sinking-fund may be the best means of this 
equalization, but is nothing moFe, and there is no 
gain that I can see ; it is a harness well-fitted to 
the back and shoulders of the beast ; and by means 
of which its strength is applied to most advantage; 
the burden is better placed thereby, but is not 
specifically lighter. A loan is, in political econo- 
my, what the lever is in mechanics, compensating 
power by space. The sinking-fund shortens the 
long arm of the lever. 

Dr. Price surprises his readers with the asser<- 
tion (undeniable in an arithmetical point of view) 
that, by means of the sinking-fund, it matters not 
at what rate the nation borrows ; the higher, in- 
deed, the better. If the lender asks (onr per cent, 
give him ei^t, and the nation will be the gainer ! 
Take, for instance, a loan of 100,000,000 at eight 
per cent, do but raise on the people, besides the 
8,000,000 of interest, 100,0001. a-year, by way of 
sinking-fund; accumulating the yearly interest 
thereon, and in 56 years the state will be liberated ; 
but this liberation will require 94 years, if the loan 
was made at four per cent. Again, raise one per 
cent more than the interest of a loan, as a sinking- 
fund, the loan wiU be all redeemed in 37 years, if 
at five per cent. ; in 41 years, if at four ; in 47 
years, if at three. 

Most of what has been said and written for a 
century past, on the natura) limitation of taxation, 
and the national debt, has proved manifestly erro- 
neous ; and, after so many false predictions, it really 
would not be safe to predict any more. The go- 
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ir^erniBent ^opes on through the unknown regions 
of finance, advancing everj year a few steps 
through their obscure immensity; feeling -all tM 
time the pulse of the people, as ^e 'crimkial on 
the rack nas a physician by him, to watch the in- 
stant when a turn of the wheel more might kill him. 
^' li faut pougser €(Aitr9 une portej^ says Charron^ 
*' pour savmr qu^nUe est ftrmtt;^^ — till now the 
door has always yielded to the pressure, whenever 
government has tried it. 

1 have ascertained, by inquiries made with 
some care, respecting tKe nominal increase of 

J>rices of things, that ihe rent of land has treb- 
ed in the last fifty years.* The rise is not uni- 
form, and depends materially on* adventitious cir« 
cumstances, such as canals, roads, and capital. In 
Lincolnshire, for instance, pasturage, which by its 
^ nature has received no other increase of nominal 
value, than that occasioned by the depreciation of 
specie, rents now at 40 or 45 shillings an acre, 
which 40 or 50 years ago produced only 16 or 20 
shillings. In other places, the increase is much great- 
er. The pay of labourers was, 50 years ago, some* 
thing less tnan a shilling a-day, now 2s. 6d. or 3s. 
a-day. Country wages by the year, L.8, or L. 1 0, and 
the labourer fed ; now L. 20 or L.22 for men ; and 
£>r women they have risen from L.3 or L.4 to L.8 or 
L.9. In the same interval of time, the price of wheat 
has quadrupled, having risen from 3s. 9d. to about 
15s.t Farmers pay their high rents now with 

* The late Mr. Kent, Craig's Court, Charing Crass, who, by 
his profession, was likely to be well-iDformed, confirmed this. 

t I have annexed the table of depreciation of Sir George Shuck- 
burgh Evelyn, taken from the Philosophical Transactions, Vol. 
LXXXVIIf. p. 176 ; which it maj prove interesting to compare 
^ritfa the depreciation of other countries. 
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greater ease than thejr did their low ones fontterljf 
partly from the greater consumptioDi readier sate, 
«od rUe of prices <^ their produce ; md partly be- 
cause they cultivate with iiM>re industry : and that 
those only who have a capital^ venfture on lar§e 
fiBurms and great rents. . It does not appear tmt 
any very great discoveries have been made in a^i* 
culture ; the most useful novelty was the introduc- 
tion of turnips for animals^ and potatoes for men. 
With turnips, large flocks (^ sheep are kept, whkk 
not only furnish meat and W00I9 but fertibBe the 
land, and fit it for cultivaticm. 

During the fifty years which preceded the last, 
the rise was not near so ccmsiderable ; wheat ior 
deed seems to have fa^n from 4s. 5d. a buah^ to 
3s« 9d.; meat doubled. The rent of land rose 
half, or fifty per cent ; and it is worth observii^, 
that landloros found it difficult to get tenants, wh& 
now a lease is no sooner expired, than ten fermers 
ofifer to take it Upon the whole, the nominal in- 
crease of prices has bera about four-fold, in the last 
hundred years. It is undeniable, that, under such 
circumstances, a debt of an hundred millions, fw 
instance, represents now only twenty^ive Bullions, 
and in another century may represent only six. 
This is an effectual sinking-fund. The one hastens 
the payment of the debt, the other destroys the 
debt ; it extinguishes without paying it The peo* 
pie pay 4,000,000 for the interest on this debt, with 
the same facility they would have paid 1,000,000 
one hundred years ago ; because their wheat, 
their sheep, and their daily labour, bring them 
four times the sum of money they brought formerly. 

Taxes are prodigious, but they bear exclusively 
on the rich; and as nobody is compelled to be 
rich^ he who chooses need not pay taxes. Those 



who were bom to a fbrtune, or by their talents and 
industry have aoquiMd one^ under the [M^tection 
of a government Tigorousv safe^ and free, alone pay 
for the support of that g^overnment; the mere 
f&tfF pay in fttet nothing. This is probablj the 
l)liiy ^country tn the world where peojde make 
fev'tfines by agrieiiltfire. A larmer, who undefw 
stands his business, becomes rieh in England, with 
t^e same degree of certainty as in other proles-* 
i^ons ; whiie, in most countries, a farmer is con- 
demned, by the nature of his trade^ to be e, mera^ 
labourer all bis life. The depreciation of money, 
or increase of prices, is really indifferent to those 
who «eil, as well as buy. Those only who live 
upon a fixed inc^mae^-^-toe lenders to Government^ 
for instance, who buy, but do not sell, are progres- 
fiivety abridged of their accustomed enjoyments, and 
fall back graduaHy into the rear^rankt of society* 
It must be owned, however, that as they meeive «i 
interest of four or five per cent, on their eapitdt 
w^Ie the land-proprietor does not get more than 
three per cent, on his, their lot is not so unequal as 
it appears at first si^ht. The depreciati<m operates 
as a tax on the national debt, on a cert^n surplus 
of wealth, with wbidi individuals fill up the ahnuai 
loans ; on the floating capital of the nation, which 
would otherwise elude taxations easier than any 
t^th^r sort of property. It is in iact the debt which 
pays the debt. Such is the great corrective prin* 
dple of the natioiml debt, and the reason of its 
having been carried so far beyond what was deem- 
ed its natural limits, without any material mcon^ 
venience. Notwithstanding the loud complaints 
against taxes and the debt, there is not much real 
harm 'done, or danger to apprehend, and as U> 
fmmngtiit natum^ which is a very common expree<» 
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noa here, it puts me in nand of the- cftrpenterf 
whoy wben told by some pdwerfid peivoB, that he 
would ruin him, aiiswered9 very philoM^tcally^ 
through mere simplieity, ^ thou canst not rum 
me^ I am a carpenter !^' . You oannot ruin anatioib 
tanless you stre^w salt en its Aelds^ or dry upito 
riyers. There is nothing montaU in a national poinl 
of vieWf but an arbitrary and corrupt adamHs* 
trationof iustice. Apwe and equita!ble «yst«n 
of law is the invaluafafc^ gem which all the other 
ioeial institutions are only intended to gua^d . and 
preserye inyiolate^ In this sense, we might say 
with Pope, 

For forms of government let fools contest, 
That which k best administered rs best. 

The means, howeyer, eannoi be iii^yfex«nt to the 
end proposed, and the object of forms c^ge* 
vemment is preiasely to secure tiial; best adminis^ 
tcarlioD. 

The greatest evil attending this perpetual rise 
of prices, is, that it begins at the wrong end; by 
the prooeeds of labour, instead of the pay of la^ 
boun The landed praprietor and Us tenant aie 
taxed ; the one exacts a niffher reot,: and the oth«r 
a greater price for his produoe, and the increased 
quantity of money is another cause of rise oi 
prices. The labourer, howeyer, can no longer pfON- 
cure, with his usual salary, the conmion neceasa* 
ries of life for hknself and family, butt 9ls the de- 
mand for labour has not increased^ and as improye- 
ments in machinery and laiger jhrms haye a ten^ 
deney to diminish it, he has no means to enibree 
an increase of salary, and no odiar argument to 
olTer than that, of his poyerty,— -^nd farmers are 
accused of beiDg a little deaf to this ai^ument 



The salary of kbour then lags befakid the ad«* 
YBBce of « very thing eUe. This would take fdaooi 
al any rate^ from a more general cause, the inerease 
of population beyond the demand for men ; and this 
4^rffite8. here likewise^ Peihapsthe two causea 
oaitedf operate^ after ail, only as one, — ^the dose of 
misery necessary to retard population CMQce adminis* 
twedvno matter by whom, and the effect produced^ 
Ihe* scarcity of labourers enables them to conmiand 
a higher salary* ^ The interval between the parox«- 
ysms are no doubt the shorter, £rom the activity of 
the cause^ but the remedy is always equal to the 
disease. This unfortunate strug^e between a 
good and a bad principle, between hunger and 
pleasure^ is, after all, inherent in our nature, and 
social institutions are not alone chargeable with 
it$! canfeeqndnoes. The savage who roves uncon-^ 
4r^led by laws, through the wildemess, is still 
moire immediately under the tyranny of w^emt thaa 
the labourer of the fields of Europe, and the uni- 
aQswepai)le> proof is, that he multiplies less. But 
the one-is overtaken by an invisible hsmd^ and the 
o^er SMS it, aaad soon learns to detest it. The 
savam cannot feel res^^tment against the deer 
whi<£ ffies before him, or the fish he cannot catch. 
The land he did not sow oaniiot be expected 
to yield any thing to him; but the labourer, 
who sows and does not reap,— who sees abun- 
dance all avound hiai, — ^who creates it in fact, and 
does not partake of it, — and against whmn a ter« 
ribte law pronounces aentenoe of death if he 
^ibould enter that granwy which he filled, to take 
Yfhai his salary does not suffice to purchase, — ^needs 
much virtue, and a sort of practical morality, very 
meritorious, to resign himself, and endure in peace* 
He has a wife and three childr^is perhaps, and 
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«ftiti9 then* bread mtb gi^at difiealtT ; but nvidioiit 
this social order, he might be told, without this 
rigorous right of property, hn fanuly migfat havia 
already died with hnumr^ or probably neitfaer 
hiiiiself nor them would bave ever exifirted. Under 
this social order his neighbour rolls in w«althf 
while himself is restricted to tmnee necessaries; yet 
without it neither of them would have had tboee 
mere necessaries. All this is undeniaUe, but if i 
may be allowed to use a common expres^m, more 
energetic tl^tn elegant, ^ ven^e €ffimi n^a paint 

The general principles of population have been 
so successfully elucidated ten or twelve years ago, 
in a work ^ which has taken its place by the side of 
^ the Wealth of Nations,^^ and other woriis, foroH 
ing the code of political economy, that I wish to re* 
ler my coimtrymeh to it if translated, and if it is not, I 
mention it as one of the numerous works that woukl 
indemnify them so liberally for the trouble of study* 
mg a language almost unknown to them, and ofiering 
an inexhaustible mine of knowledge, of ideas, and 
of imagery. The French have neard, nodoubt^ 
of some of the English writers, — they know that 
Newton was a great mathematician, that Pope 
wrote the Essay on Man,-— they admire Young, 
whom nobody reads m England, and being ^ d*fm 
beau noir^'* they think it quite Engli8h.«-*Shake* 
speare, they understand, has written a number of 
barbarous tragedie6<~and Milton a mad poem oft 
Paradise lost :-— Add to these two historians, Ro- 
bertson and Hume, and you will have the mam 
body of English literature lost in a crowd of Eng- 
lish novels fabricated at Paris. 

* The Essay on Population, by Mr. Malthm. 



JttM 9.«--Tbere has not be^n a drop ti rain for 
tiie ia^it £»x weeks ; the verdure of the town gardens 
\m destroyed, and the streeto are very dudt j^ except 
ik» geatedest ones^ wluch are inundated twice a- 
dkj oy means ^ carts and fire*pliig8 communiea« 
ting with the pipes under-groona, which circulate 
throughout the town. The windows are, howeven 
umv.ersally adorned with plants quite fresh and 
lu&urtaat<-— the reseda particularly^ which perfumet 
the air : this luxury is very general 
. This b the season of the fine arts. Several great 
collections of pictures are open to the public, or at 
least to the bemi numde. We have just seen Lord 
Grosvenor's. The house is between a court and a 
^rden, in the Pari&oan style ; and the ground*>floor 
IS composed of a suite of five large rooms, with 
a hall in the centre. These rooms are full of 
pictures^ and all that is not picture is red cloth-^ 
hangings, carpets, draperies over the windowSf 
ehairs and sofas-— every thing is as red and sump* 
tuous as possible; the fringe of the draperies 
oest six guineas a-yard. Among the pictures, I 
iK>tioed a Virgin, by Vanderwerf of Dusseldorf^ 
most highly finished. A yerj fine Berghem. Ano- 
ther good landscape by JDoth. Two good N<r 
Pouasin^s, and several very bad landscapes by G. 
Poussin. A most capital beards fight by Snyder. 
Several bad, Quite^ ba»d Raphael's, (I am a harden<^ 
ed sinner.) The original of Wolfe's death by 
Westf — not so good as the excellent engraving of 
tiiat picture. The battle of the Hogue by the 
same artist is admirable.. If I had seen nothing 
else of Mr. West, I should have a very hi^ idea 
indeed of his talents. 

It is amusing to sit in a comer, and observe, a& 
ihey pass, thercwntezuiiices of the visitors in places^ 
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of this kind, staring round widi a total absence af aU 
pleasure and all feeling. Nine-tenths vf( themloiow 
and care absolutely nothbg about the pictures 
they look at,particQlarly the mea. Why.tten do 
they come ? because it is fashionable, and because 
it is dear ; you give gold at the door. The English 
appear to me to have more esteem than likii^ for 
the fine arts. Drawing is no part of men^s e<hica- 
tion; and I hold it to be the first requisite. for an 
amateur to be also an artist ; although I am aware 
that the contrary opinion has been maintained^ 
The object of painting is to represent natum; y^ 
a ^ood pkture is far from being a copy of natwe. 
It IS no new observation, that very green trees, and 
very blue water do not make a good landscape on 
eanvass ; although nature employs these very co^ 
lours in their most vivid hues, virith tolerable sue*' 
cess. But nature spreads over her landscapes the 
luminous canopy of heaven ; its brightness puts: 
0(1/ terrestrial objects, and harmonizes the crude 
opposition of their colours* Artists have not die 
same resource, and, as they cannot illuminate thrar 
sky, they must obscure their earth; repeating on^ 
lower key of the instrument that hannony which, 
nature gives on the higher. As the brightness of 
natural light is unattainable, so in sinne degree ii» 
its faintness, when reflected by distant objectej 
the efiect called aerial perspective cannot be whoU 
}y produced on the canvas, without givmg to 
distant objects larger dimensions than they really 
have; — ^mountains represented under their true 
angle would look like ant hills. Historical sub- 
jects, and any others represented in the interior of 
Ibuildings, have not the difficulty of the sky to 
encounter, but they are not wholly free from those 
of aerial perspective. Tl^re is a vigour and a 



^liticlness in near objeetd bo superior to those im 
th^ badL-gTDund, that the artist is ofofiged to ex«« 
dggerite nghts fipod shades, iti orcfor to hoHow out 
or to reliere the obstinate flatness of hts canvass. 
The knowledge of the manner of produdng the 
eflS»ct desired^ might not, after all, he neccfsfiiarj t<y 
Jadge of the truth of that effect, if there was no* 
dung arbitrary in it ; but it cannot be dtsputed that 
Ae best picture does not make a similar linpressiofi 
ten practised and unpractised eyeu. I once found 
a servant nustaking tne foam of a cascade for ladies 
«nd gentlem^i walking up and down a hill, and 
unirther complaining that a white dfaperf wan 
dirtj on one side,^-*because it was in shafdow* 
The practical skill displayed by the artist is ano« 
tiler very considerable source of pleasure, which 
fiome but artists can feel. 

* As to the poetry of painting, the power it ha« 
aGsnethnes oi i^peakin^ powerfully to our imagina^ 
tion and our feeling, does not depend so mucn on 
1km practical knowledge of the art, ad the other 
SDurses ctf pleasure received from it tlo* Few^ 
however, are susceptible of such feeling; Sfnd of 
thMe few there is no knowing how much of the 
Mi^km they experience is due to the intrinsic 
merit erf the picture, or to their own overflowing 
aenaibilfty^ Some particular cast of features—-* 
l» attttode,**-^a look,-^ distant likenessr^lh^ 
^ry name of the artist^-*^the rerv time in which 
he lived,— HOiay awaken in them feelings far be* 
y^mid what tne brush and canvass repvesenl 
Any picture which has some such efiect upon 
ttoat of thoee who are sa6Ceptft))e cf it, hat 
indeed a claim to superior excellence ; but that is 
hardly ever the case. Few pictures are known to 
excite generally powerful feelings; indeed, i aia 
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j^rsuaded that painting has very little ppwer of 
that kind, compared to music or poetry ; and far 
the greatest part of the pleasure received is only 
the gratification of taste, and admiration of skill. 
Sculpture has not the same difficulties to orer^ 
come, and may venture on a literal translation of na*^ 
ture ; yet it must not take painting for its auxiliary. 
A painted <statue never was good for any thin^ ; al- 
though I own I do not understand why it should not. 
We had been told, that, to see the pictures of 
the Marquis of Stafford, it was sufficient to ask 
permission a few days before. But we received a 
printed answer, stating, that "it was necessary 
to be acquainted with the Marquis of Staffijrd, or 
recommended by persons that were so." A dis- 
tin^ished artist, Mr. T. whose name cannot pos^ 
sibTy be unknown, received, as I am informed by 
liimself, the same answer. Mrs. D. hearing of our 
disappointment, has since obtained tickets for us^ 
but they are for the next week, when we shall have 
left London. This fine collection of pictures waSf 
I understand, bequeathed to the MlarMis of S. 
on the express condition of opening it to the puUic. 
If, however, the public consists only of those wh^ 
are acquainted with him, or his friends, it certainly 
narrows the circle very much. Interest, more or 
less, is also required to see any of the other collect* 
tions in Lcmdon, and heavy donations expected at 
the door. To the charge of illiberality it is an- 
swered, that the public is so rude, ignorant, and 
vulgar, that some sort of selection is requisite ; and 
that, even as it is, it has been found necessary td 
exclude canes and umbrellas, for fear Ae ptctures 
should be touched and spoiled; also that pick- 
pockets might introduce themselves for the sake of 
tbe wat€he$ and handkerchieib of the ct^uioisseurd* 



I liatik a moveable balustrade might be placed, on 
•ehew*days, a few feet from the pictures ; and as 
to pick*pockets, mimerous as thej nii^t be for-* 
jserlj, 1 have not met with any yet. The pride 
of rank and fortune is so circumscribed and cheeked 
in this country by the laws and manners ; it en- 
counters a certain equality of rights always so 
near it ; and has, comparatively with other coua* 
tries, so few personal advantages, that whenever 
it can shew itself, it does, e^d in whatever relates 
to property, it is unrestrained. The public has 
certainlv no riffht to complain that those who have 
taken the trouble, and have been at the expense of 
forming collections, should impose their own terms; 
but the obUgation is certainly less as the terms are 
jbarder ; vanity and curiosity are mutually gratified; 
it is a fair exchange, and no oUigaticm. 
. June 12.— Oxborouffh, Norfolk. — We arrived: 
here yesterday, 91 miles in a day and a half^ 
counted for 95 miles, the fractions being always ia 
favour of the horses. We had heard a bad charac- 
ter of this part of the country for beauty ; but 
the chalky heaths about Newmarket have been 
^uch inclosed of late years in very large fields^ 
and extensive screens of lai*ches and pines, planted 
for the sake of timber, and protection against the 
east winds, besides answenng these good pur** 
poses, are a great ornament. The easterly winds, 
which are cold and dry, are very apt to prevail oi| 
this coast, and are much dreaded ; thev nave done 
a great deal of harm this spring. The first pro- 
<cess of husbandry on a heath, consists in peelioj^ 
off the surface, winch is effected in a very labon- 
eus and awkward manner, by men pushing before 
them, by jerks of the middle part of the Dody, a 
very large sort of spade, gliding upder the thip^ 
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terf or ll^mth^ whkk i» throvn up in hmpi sol 
burnt h 6C0ins thai A macbioe.iiugbt do thw a» 
well, with infinke saving of lahotur; but I dafo 
•ajr thwe is sKme good rwsoo against it of which 
I am not aware* The scale of agrieulttjyna ia 
•Itch, diBt I saw five pair of &m horses withifire 
harrows at work in wt^ field* They sow ^ksm 
fpnio in chills, and weed it by laeans of afcam^ 
wto wUeh lune small hoes are inserted, alternate^ 
lyV in two rows, eo as to run between nine lines oc 
rows^ of planti at the same tisoe ; Am weeding har<r 
low is drawn by one pair of horses ;^-rrenQrmone 
voHers are used to crash and pqlverize the earth. 
The drought and ni^t frost naye done so much 
harm^ that farmers are emplojred in many plaooi 
in plonking up their wheal to sow turnips. Laraa 
farm-houses are seen with all their out-houses sub^ 
stantial and cmnplete ;— -^ery few cottages. I do 
not know how and where the eommon laboured 
lire, those in the fields do not appear poor or in 
rags ;--4.£irmer9 mi horsdback ride about over-r 
looking their labourers; they Look like rich manu** 
laeturerSy not at all like peasants^ Apiculture ia 
evidently not a beg^ariy trade here. Laree fiocka 
of ragged sheep, with long black legs and noses^ 
fange about the heath, disputing with innumerable 
rabbits every blade of grass; the latter are seen 
popping in and out of meir holes in every cfirec^ 
tion. The Norlolk sheep give the best £i^Iish 
wool, next to the South Down; the price 36^ for 
281b. No Merinos here* Rabbits sell at fid. the 
earcass, and Is. to 2s. 6d* the skiut Black^cattle 
here have no horns $ of an accident they have made 
a species ; I do not know whether there is any ota^ 
lity in it, but there certainly is no beauty* 
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Al^t fiftjr iii3e# from London, on a rising 
Mound, we oliserved two barrows about 20 £»et 
Bgli^ tod near them a deep trench across the 
plain ; these mounds are probablj of Danish ori' 
gin, covering heaps of bones of the slain in battle* 

Jmn$ Iff»--<-The Abbey d* Castle Acre is the first 
CkitbiC nun we have seen in a. country which 
Itossesses so manj. This is a fine Anglo-r^orman 
edifice ; the western' front in good preservatioa« 
light, and the ornaments admiraUj finished. The 
ruins eovera great ^pace; some people wereem« 
plojed in reoioving part of them ;«^I hope this {>ro^ 
mnation will not be carried too far. A few miles 
&rther, we were shewn the remains of a fort, either 
Roman or Danish, nowise remarkable but by the 
materials of its walls, formed of a confused mass 
of flints, in a common bed of mortar or cement, as 
hard as the flints themselves; the whole is like a 
perfect rock. The soil seems extremely barteuy 
and hardly fit for cultivation, yet the finest farms 
are seen every where, and the inhabitants look quite^ 
affluent Land rents from 1 5s« to 40s. an acre, and 
iells at thirty years purchase; in some cases land' 
has sold at forty, fifty, or even eighty years pur^ 
ehase; but the latter price was in consequence of 
gaitie, or some other peculiar advantage. An in**' 
telligent capitalist of London, Mr. A. lias purcha'^ 
sed a great tract of land hereabouts at a very 
low pn<;e, in pursuit of some great scheme of im« 
provement. The stocks give uneasiness ; foreiga 
cbmmerce is still mdre precarious at present; these 
circumstances throw a larger capital into agricul-*^ 
ture than its share in ordinary times^ Theconse* 

3tfence is, a greater abundance of natural pro* 
ucts, and pnces ra^er lower than they would 
otherwise be ; — ^that is to say, that the rapid rise 
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of prices is a little retardeil, aiidi}iatihe salary of 
labour has a little more time given it to overtake 
the general advance, which is all the great mass 
of the people need care about. < 

A ffentleman in this neighbourhood has a cabi* 
net of poijcelain, made in Italy in Raphael's time^ 
and painted from his designs* The lustre of tb^ 
name is the greatest merit both of the drawings 
and of the ware. The same gentleman has some 
good pictures of Vandyke, Lieonaardo da Vinci, an4 
Kembrandt, my favourite painters ; and we admir- 
ed his fine lawns and majestic shades. 

J%KM 18. — Bury St. Edmonds. We left our 
friends this morning, grateful for the warm recep^ 
tion we have met with, and melancholy at the idea 
that^ at their age, we are not likely to see them 
again. This venerable couple is attended bjr 
an only daughter ;* and filial duties never were 
more charmingly discharged; with that cheerful 
constancy which knows no impatience, no . disr. 
gust, no weariness, — that total forgetfulness of self, 
compared to which the virtues of heroes sink to 
nothing. The country we have passed is much 
the same as described before, chalk and flints^ 
with a thin layer of vegetable soil,-— immense, 
fields, without inclosures of any sort^-— no build* 
ings in sight. Some parts of these plains give the. 
idea of the sea. Farming is conducted in tha 
same extensive style. We observed ten ploughs, 
at work together in the same field, with each a 
pair of very fine horses ; — ^no oxen used in agri** 
culture. Few villages, and those by no means 
pretty; but no appearance of poverty. The 

* This aniiable woman died unexpectedly three months after 
ire left the place. Both parents followed her to the grave a few 
meks Ster. •» 
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liouses, indeed, poor enough on the out9tde,-^ut 
the casements in good repair,— the floors clean,— 
smd the people with decent working-clothes on, 
and healthy looks. No bergars at all to be seen. 
The road3, made of pounded flint, are hard and 
smooth ;— the horses flj along. It is certainly a 
pleasurable sensation to be thus transported with 
ease and swiftness, and without fatigue or exer- 
tions, — a lazj sort of selfish pleasure^ however, 
which one feels almost ashamed of enjoying. 

The prices are here, for bread, 14 W2d* me quar-* 
tern loaf of five lb.; beef, 9d. to lOd. ; mutton, 9d. ; 
veal, 8d. (this is the cheap time of veal ;) pork, 
10s. for 14lb.; all these are nearly London prices :— 
Labour by Uieweekin summer, 14s.; in winter, 12s. 
Workm^i find themselves even in small beer. 
Women 8d. a*day. Wheat is 6 Is. for a comb, or 
17 stone, being 2381b. (equal to 15s. sterling, or 
three dollars for an American bushel of 6Ulbs. 
which costs there about two dollars ;) coals, 4ds. 
a chaldron of 36 bushels; flour, 85s. per sack of 20 
stone, or 280lb6. 

A private gentleman of this county, a great 
agriculturist, and particularly a great sheep*breed« 
er, has a territonal income of L.60,000 a-year. 
He wanted Mr. Pitt to make him Lord Leicester; 
but, not succeeding, he turned, and has been ever 
since a great Foxite ! He influences the election 
for most of the members for Norfolk,— defeated Mr. 
Windham once, — and another time was the means 
of securing his return. Mr. Windham lost his seat 
ultimately, on account of certain practices deemed 
corrupt proved against him. Probably he would 
not condescend to do secretly what he held right 
in itself, and the legitimate and salutary influence 
af property. Another private gentleman of this 
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cbuDty^ fesbdkig very Mar NewBdailKett the kte 
Mr. Th. retomed hi& income for the iilcome<*tu «& 
L^dfOOO a-year. You hear every where mEj^laoMi' 
of these princely fortunes* 

After spen^g thr^e days agreeaUy at Bory St. 
Edmonds^ we contmued our journey towards JUoVh* 
don, by Cambridge. I am incUned to think £fl^-* 
lidi society pleasantest out of li^idon* There is 
more leisure^^^^-as much informatitm, and mamier» 
equally, good; for nobody is provincial in thi* 
Gomitry* You meet no where with those persons 
who never were out of their native ptace, and 
whose haUts are wholly locals— nobodv aboVe po« 
verty who has not visited London once m his life} 
and most of those who can, visit it mice a-year<t 
To go up to town from 100 to 200 miles distance^ 
is a thine done on a sudhien, and without any pre<» 
Tious deliberation^ In France the people of the 
provinces used to make their will before they imh 
oertook such an expedition. Colttvation of mind^ 
and elegance of manners^ are more conspicuooai 
comparatively, among women than among men* 
There is more difference between the women of 
this country and those I have seen elsewhere^ than 
between the men of the same countries^ respec-' 
tively* The men appear to me less universal than 
they were in France, formerly at least ; but they 
know better what they do know. They are less ant 
to say every thing which comes into their heaosf 
•— ^they think before they speak, — ^they have less 
vanity, and more pride. This is wise and respect- 
fiblcj but does not form, perhaps, a state of society 
very amusing. The women are no leas remark-* 
able for tlieir discretion and reserve ; but it is tho 
reserve of modesty instead of that of pride^-^Hiot 
vokintery nw insurmountable^ 

t 
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Odminercia] commuiiications and eickanges are 
sot better established here, or upon an easier and 
mcMTe convenient footing, than mental ones. Science, 
anecdotes, politics, fashions, even the most frivo- 
latiS',-*-^verj tiung that can krt^rest the mind of all 
descriptions of persons who have an j mind at aU, 
dftmlates through 4ts appropriate channel, day bj 
dfty, week bj week, or quarter bj quarter, to the 
remotest comer of the country as regularly and 
abundantly as in London. Every body finds on his 
table, at stated days and hours, the newspaper, the 
journal, or the review, to which he subscribes; 
and if he cannot afford to subscribe, he will at least 
find all these things at the circulating-library, the 
reading-room, or the book-club of the next little 
town or village. He may know exactly, let his 
life be otherwise ever so obscure and seiitary, what 
is going on at court, in parliament, at the opera; 
what routs, births, deatns, marriages, and elope* 
ments have taken place among people of conse- 
quence. Deeper works will give him the spirit 
and criticism of most literary novelties, on abstrusei, 
edifying, or amusing subjects. Novels, in shoals, 
will finally serve to fill up any portion of his time^ 
his whole life if he pleases, with every variety of 
sentimental distresses and pleasures the human fa« 
culties are capable of feeling, Poetry is so hapr 
pily cultivated in Enffland, — the present generation 
particularly has produced so many admirable speci*^ 
mens of it, — that the feelings it imparts are becoiue 
familiar. Women, with more time, more curiosity^ 
and livelier feelings than men, know better how to 
avail themselves of these opportunities; aiid the 
tincture of science, of literature, and of every aor 
complishment, is in general immixed with pedantry. 
It is an every-day aress which ttey are at eaaein^ 
VOL. u • A a 
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and does^ not unfit them for the common business of 
life, and the duties of their station. I do not know 
whether this light and easy regimen, isf generally 
speaking, calculated to form strong and original 
constitutions of mind ; such, however, thrive under 
any management, when the genq and power is in 
them ; and England, of all countries in the world, 
•hews the least signs of mental feebleness and 
enervation among its inhabitants. 

There are almost every where book-societies or 
clubs, variously constituted. They are generally 
composed of ten or twelve persons, contributing 
annually a certain sum for the purchase of books. 
Any of them may propose a book, which, when 
read by all the associates who choose, is pat vip 
for sale among them. The person who recom<- 
mended the purchase is obliged to take it at half 
price, if no one bids higher. The annual contri-- 
oution is commonly from one to four guineas. 

The English are very fond of biography and 
posthumous letters of illustrious persons. The 
French literature abounds in m^moir^^,— the Eng- 
lish in lives and letters. It is the gossiping of cle^ 
ver people, and it must be owned that there is a 
great charm in this reading; you seem to lift a 
corner of the veil which covers the human heart; 
tmd every man feels a curiosity to compare that 
of others with his own. They do not confine 
themselves to English lives and letters. There are, 
for instance, Mad. du I>effand's letters, published 
In London in French, and Prince Eugene^s me- 
naoirs, (genuine or not,) very interesting. We are 
very proud in France of our language being the 
polite language of Europe, and the diplomatic Ian* 
;t>a^e, and even of our knowing no other. A 
man might as well be proud that every body 
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looki mt fatnl, irhile he does not look at any one. 
The Edigtish see from their windows across the 
channel all that passes on the Continent ; hear ail 
that is sakl, tod read all that is published, without 
traosIatioB^ and in its original form; and they are 
£air battel* mi fait o{ our literature, ancient and mo* 
dem^ thto we ai^ in the provinces of France. 

We visited Cambridge ott our way to London. 
This little town contams the celebrated universi-' 
fji ot rather the university contains the town. Se* 
veral of the colleges are m^mificent; but the cha- 
pel of mie of them (King's College) attracts gene- 
mi attention. It is a long square, 316 feet by 84r 
of a singularly light and beautiful Gothic* No* 
thing can exceed the high finish of the inside; 
immense painted windows, separated by light 
piers, pour in a fine temperate light, and'mwe 
the Gotluc arch, M) feet anove jour head, appear 
suspended in the air. The curious are conducted 
<yver diis arch, and walk over the thin flat stones,, 
with the consciousness that a mere shell, not more 
than four or five inches in thickness^ alone separaltes 
them from a blessed eternity. Yet, at the very 
fmmmit of this thin arch^ large blocks« twelve in 
number, and each weighing a ton, are set on, and 
keld there by the simple lateral pressure of the 
other stones of the thtn arch* Tliese blocks are 
seen from below carved in ros^s* Ten or twelve 
foet above this arch is a light roof, covered with 
lead, from which the view is very extensive. A 
very large and powerful organ and its screen di* 
vide in two parts the length of the chapel. That 
screen^ made of dark wood, was carved all over 
with the utmost care and labour, near three centu* 
ries ago ^ and the true lovers' knots, and other orna- 
ments, are aHegorical of the thea recent union of 

• 
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the unfortunate Anna Boleyn with Uwry Vlff. 
This king, notwithstanding the atrocity of nis cha- 
racter, was the friend of letters, and a benefactor of 
the university. The most celebrated of tiie col- 
leges at Cambridge is Trinity College, founded bj 
him. We saw there a yerj fine statue of Sir Isaac 
I4ewton in white marble^ bj Roubiliac The at* 
ttst has contrived to make a good drapery oi. the 
professor^s robe. Sir Isaac Newton holds a orism 
in his hand, and looks up. Hi» featurea are large 
and regular ; and the expression of his countenance 
simple and 6agacious,*-»not unlike, 1 think, to Mon- 
tesquieu^s. Th^ apartment o( die philosopher 
is shewn. The University library is very large, 
and contains 90,000 volumes. Dr. Clarke, wbme 
voyages are before the public, lias enriched tfai& 
umversity with antique marbles, rare manuscripts, 
and plants ; and he has deposited in the library .a 
very curious cast of Charles XII. the mould hiav- 
ing been taken on his face four hours after his 
death at Frederickshail. The hole made by the 
ball is visible a little above the right eye. The 
mouth has a remarkable expression of contempt, 
and, upon the whole, it mucti resembles the~ por* 
traits seen of him. I was employed in dketching 
this cast, when one of the nnd^r librarians ol]^c<> 
ted to its bein^ done, without permission ' beinr 
weviously obtamed. Another, however, stepped 
forth in defence of the arts, and said the permis^ 
sion was not necessary* During the altercation 
resulting from thisconnict of authorities, I finished 
my sketch, and did not fail to shew my gratitude 
to the good-natured librarian. We had a letter of 
introduction, but the professor to whom it was ad- 
dressed being absent, our only passport to the cu- 
riosities of the place waff one which is very g^iie- 
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mUj welcome, and an England, perhaps, more so 
than any where else. 

There is a botanical garden attached to the um-' 
nersitj, and a lecturer, but who does not lescture; 
his chair, is a sinecure. The garden appears well 
kept ; but the plants grow and flourish m vain ; the 
students, as we learnt from the gardeners, having 
BO tasrte for. this exotic fodder. Cambridge is, or 
was . formerly, the whig university, and Oxford, on 
the contrary, in the high tory principles. Our 
guide informs us, that Cambndge may boast of 
ike sublimity of Milton, the enthusiasm of Grayr 
the great discoveries of Bacon and of Newton, the , 
penetration of Milner, and the erudition of Person ; 
and among its children reckons, besides several 
holy .martyrs, Cranmer.and Latimer,— Ridley and 
Wishart : — ^he might have added to the illustrious 
men, Pitt, — and, I believe,. Fox also. The guide 
I have meaiticmed is a little book, containing the 
history of the place, and a description of all its 
curiosities. There is no place of any note in Eng- 
land which has not its printed guide, with which 
the servants c^ the inn are eager to furnish you. 
This one infonns me, that, during the period of 
revoluticHiary fanaticism which led Charles I. to the 
soatfold, Cambridge, notwithstanding its whiggism, 
suffered more than Oxford. . 

Some miles beyond Cambridge we found, at one 
of the inns, a boy of eighteen, seven feet nme 
inches high ! I had never seen a giant, and had no 
idea of the effect. When sitting, his chair seemed 
likely to be crushed by his weight, as well as the 
table on which he rested his eloow; his feet and 
handa were particularly enormous ; and vrhen he 
rose, axMl crossed the room in two strides, with his 
head appearing to touch the ceiling, it was still more 
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extrftordinary :«-**4 man above the middk siae oatild 
easily pass under his arm. This monstrous di^ 
proportion with surrounding obiects overthrew all 
received ideas, almost as much as if houses hail 
been seen moving, and dogs and horses with winge 
flying in the air. If this appears an ejCaggention^ 
{ can only refer to the sisht of my giant He coil*' 
fessed that he could not lift a ffreater weight thaa 
another man, and a walk of four or five miles 
was a good deal for hitn. His voice was sti^Hig^ but 
without being in proportion to his body ; big bonesf 
but not yet well covered with muscles, and he did not 
look as if he had done growing. He does not eat 
much ; his large mild eyes looked heavy, but he 
spoke sensibly. He told us that his father and 
mother, brothers and sisters, were all of common 
size. 

June 29. — London, after such a long residence 
in it, appears like a sort of home ; we are prepar** 
ingy however, to leave it for a very loDg tour, by 
the West of England, Scotland, and return by tfaie 
East. Aliens are required in time of war to ap 
ply at the alien-office, every three months, for a 
jicense to reside ; a British subject must join in the 
application. For such a journey as ours I have 
been required to name the principal places through 
which we are to pass, which does not exactly agree 
with our wandering plans, and threatens dimcul- 
ties. I am far from blaming any projper precau- 
tions; but there seems to be y^ry little to fear 
here from spying, or from a surprise ; die publicity 
of every thing renders the one useless, and the 
tea renders the other impossible. 

Before leaving the capital, I have io remark, 
that formerly it was subject to frequent vimtaticHia 
of the plague. From 1592 to 1665 this frightfoi 
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epidemic appeared five tiiaea; viz. ISflfi, 1603| 
lau, 1636, and 1665, carrying off one-fifth each 
time* At the last period (1665), 97,000 peraone 
perished bj the plague in London ;^ (as manj at 
1200 a-day> The following year (1666), the 
great fire destroyed 13,200 bouses out of 66,000, 
that is, the fifth part of the city ; but it was the 
part the most crowded, old, and ill-built ; and since 
that time the plague has not again appeared ! It 
is difficult not to admit the belief that toe disorder 
owed either its origin or its progress to the state of 
things existing in that part of the town, or to a 
certain germ (festroyed by the fire. It is remarka- 
ble, that these two successive devastations, the 
plague and the fire, far from diminishing penna- 
nently the town or its population, seem to have 
operated as an encouragement; for in 1686 (twen^p 
ty years afterwards), I find the number of houses 
in London increased to 88,000, and the number 
of inhabitants from 500,000 to 695^000. It is 
true, that, besides these two extraordinary causes 
of increase and prosperity, fire and the plague^ 
there had been a third still more active, although 
less local ; for Sir William Petty, a contemporarj 
author of great reputation in political arithmetict 
informs us, that in ten years of the same interval 
of time, the civil wars had destroyed the fortieth 

* This plaguy carried off 300,000 victims at Rome, under 
. Nero ; that is three out of teu, instead of two out of ten as iq 
London ;— and much more recently, at Marseilles, in 17120, the 
plague destroyed 60,000 inhabitants ; that is to say, probably 
more than half the number, — as Marseilles, in its most prosperous 
times (1780), contained only 90,000 inhabitants. The great 
plague, which ravaged the whole earth during fifty-two years» 
from 542 to 594, depopulated entirely and left empty a number 
•f towns. 
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part of the people; that is to say, twice as many aH 
over the country as the plague had done in Lon* 
don. We find that during the time which preceded 
the cessation of the plague, the increase of popula- 
tion of 'London had been still more considerable in 
{iroportion than during the twenty years which 
bllowed it, the numbers having doubled at every 
period of forty years : they were 77,000 in 1565, 
and 669,9:M in the year 1682. The population of ' 
the rest of the kingdom did not increase near so 
rapidly ; for the population of England, from 
5,526,900 in 1565, came only to 7,360,000 in the 
year 1682, includii^g London, which forms the 
eleventh part of the whole.* 

Sir William Petty indulged himself in specula- 
tions on the future increase of London, and found, 
that, in 1802, it would contain 5,359,000 inhabi- 
tants, and all England, 9,8*^5,000. This last pre- 
diction has been very curiously confirmed by the 
event, for in 1802 the census gave 9,706,378 for 
England and Wales ; but, far from finding such an 
enormous proportion of that population accumu- 
lated in the capital in 1802, we find only 899,439; 
therefore the increase of London, however great, 
has advanced at a very retarded rate, and it will be 
more and more retarded. In support of the pos- 
sibility of this prodigious extent of London, Sir 
William Petty observes, that a well cultivated 
space of country, forming the area of a circle of 
70 miles in diameter, would suffice to feed this 

* Sir William Petty estimates tbe population of England at tbe 
conquest, in 1066, at two millions only ; which, compared to the 
late census, shews the population to have doubled every 360 years. 
None of the earlier calculations, however, are at ail to be re- 
lied on. 



S^OOOjOOO of ioliftbitaiitflf at two acres a head.* 
MotwithstaiidlDg this pretended possibihtyt the pro* 
pbet mbtruBted his own predictioD, and fell into 
another mistake^ prcaiouncing that the incieafle of 
London would reach its maxioium and stop before 
the rear 1800, which has not happenedfv and is 
not Ukel^ to happen soon. The lact is, that the 
ratio of increase became slower much sooner than 
he expected; and far from coming to its maximum^ 
^ it is impoesible to say when it wiU reach it All 
the great towns in England united, from Manches* 
ter, which contains 84,000 inhabitants, to Cam* 
bridge, which contains onlj 10^000, gave, in 1802, 
atotal of 1,076,000, that is, with London, 2,000»000 
of town people, supported and defended b j 7 or 
8,000,000 of peasants, soldiers, sailors, &c. It is 
verj possible that England might support twice. 
its ^esent number of inhabitants, considering the 
ffreat quantity of uncultivated land ; but these 
lands are probably inferior in quality, and might 
require twice the number of labourers sufficient for 
the good lands now in culture ; therefore, although 
the population of England might double, that of 
the towns could not possibly ; and there is no risk 
in predicting, that tne population of London will 
never exceed a million and a hali^ and the other 
towns in proportion. 

Following Sir William Petty in his conjectures, 
it is curious to see him foretell that London would 
extend principally towards the west, for, he says, 
the wind is westerly three-fourths of the year, and 
driving the smoke urom that part of the towi^ over 



^ Political Antfametic, p. 114. This calculation is certainly 
erroneous ; such a circle would contain 2,600,000 acres, and at 
tno acres a-head wouM It ed only 1,250,000 penoiis. 

vex». I. B b 
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to tbe fasten) part, giyes thb former a gpeat udrBSH 
tage of atmosphere, vrhkch must dete]»flie people 
of easy fortoties to inhabit it in prefereiic^ dira#ing 
after them all the trademen, &c. who li^e b? them;' 
*^ In fite hundred years the ktng^s palAce^ ' lie con- 
ttnues, '^ will be at Chelsed7(the King is How bQild-« 
ing a palace at Kew, beyond Chelsea ;) unless, iii^ 
deed, by that time, we loav be traii^ptanted to 
America, and Europe wholly overrun and laid 
itraste kf the Turks^ as the Eastern Em{»re was !^ 
-^-Should this great emigration take place, we 
rather tbink it will not be owing to the poor Turks. 
Julv 5.--*-Sahsbury.^— We are just arrived here ill 
two aays from London,' by way of SalthiD^ Read- 
ing, Andover, &c. and we passed by Stonehenge 
two hours a^o* Sahsbory |^ain is % very exten** 
sfve tract of country, perhaps fifleen or twenty 
miles across, without a tree or a hooie, and ahoiosi 
without any plant higher than a short blade of 
grass, being' fed down by immense flocks of sheepu 
The surface is not flat, but undulating, and the 
Ugher grounds are marked by skigular artificial 
mounds of earth, covering probably the bones of 
slain warriors. Near a cluster c^ five <^ these bar- 
rows we saw a circle distinctly traced by a shalk># 
ditch, perhaps 80 or 100 feet in diameter, the pur* 
pose of whicn must have been religious rather than* 
military ; there is grandeor in the sceney~>and the 
mind is prepared for Stonehenge. The first sight 
of it, at about half a mile distance, is certainly not- 
striking ; a confused heap of stones, covering a 
very small spot on the top of an eminence. On a 
near approach, however, and when you come quite 
close, the object appears quite wonderful; you 
find enormous blocks of stone standing up like 
pillars, in a drde; they are from 20 to 30 feet 



ibove-^VQM^ 8 or 9 feet wide, and about 8 feet 
thick, 4 feet asunder, and surmounted by other 
smaller falockS) placed horizontally on the top of 
th^ pHlaN or imposts, Seirenteen of these pillarB 
frre ^tefidoig) se?ei> or eight lie prostrate, and 
^re appears to have been a greater number for^ 
]piek*ly ; nre only of the horizontal blocks are lip, the 
0th^r$ down. A second circle, 8 or 10 feet within 
the first, is composed of smaller pillars, or 7 feet 
perhaps dbover^round ; ten of mese are standing ; 
^omedown^ and matij more broken and destroyed; 
At the centre is a third circle, or rather oval, com- 
posed often high pillars with their cross pieces in 
paiirs I 13c0 fi^^ gates 30 feet high, and a number 
0f smaller pillars standing or thrown down, over a 
8ort of altar of a atone dtfierent from the othersi 
Oft the top of ithe pillars, a sort of globular mortice^ 
fitting a correspondent hallow in the horizontal 
piece above, serves to keep the blocks united } 
this sort of joining is most observable in the blocks 
lirhich have been thrown down. The great prHars 
inay contain 600 ciiyc feet of stbnef and weigh 
4d ttmseach. Thfere is no quarry, on tl» spot; Fif* 
teen or sixteen miles from tnence, on Marlborough 
B^wns, there is, I am told, a quarry of sandstone 
Kke these; but by what means could a barbarous 
people transport these enormous blocks, and, what 
18 full as incomprehensible, plant ^hem upright in 
ibe ground) ana place the cross blocks on the top ? 
Tbere is another monument of iiiis sdrt at a little 
distance, at Abury near Devizes, less known, at 
though nearly as eiEtraordinary. Brittany in 
France possesses druidicd.1 monuments on the same 
plan. The arts in the iirst stages of civilization 
are mostly applied to the erection of great Inassest 
d* whicb Egypt affbtiit tiie most remarkably exaoip^ 



i^ks. ' RefinemeDts of taste aitn at another sort ^ 
uxury, far less durable. 

ThiB soil is a bed of day slightly covers! with a 
bed of vegetable tnould, as in r^orfolk, and equaHy 
capable of cultivatidn ; ail aci^ would thenfurmsn 
as much subsistence as twenty do now, Tfcie 
plough encroaches everyday upon this desert, blit 
there is still a great space in reserve for Aitmre 
generations. 

ivikg 6.— Salisbury is a little old city, very uffly, 
and of which there is nothing to say, except mat 
the fiteeple of its cathedral, which is n%imensely 
high, and built of stone to its very summit, is twen- 
ty inches out of the perpendicular, which is really 
enough to take off the* attention of the most devout 
congregation. We went to the morning service, 
and did not fmd a- single person in the chnith 
^tcept those officiatmg. It iff not the first ti*ie 
!vre have observed, this desertion of the metropoli- 
tan churches,— even where tlie steeples were quite 
perpendicular This church seisms to loM in zeal 
and feH'mir what the sectaries have gained; and 
tiie regular clergy are accused df giving them** 
sehres too little trouble in the cause. 

Three miles beyond Salisbury we vwfted Wilton, 
Lord Pembroke's, it is an old houses built in p^rt 
by Inigo Jones. A whole wiiig was dismantled 
and thrown open ten years ago, to n^e a gallery 
of antiques. The floors, exposed to the injuries of 
^he weadier, are half rotten, and the poor antiques, 
•thrown about higgledy piggledy, sans nose, sans 
fingers, sans every otner prominent member, 
form a marble field of battle, half melancholy, half 
ridiculous, the isight (tf which Would: distress me 
beyond measure, were I their mastery and could 
not afibrd ta finish th<$ work so unfortunately be* 
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g«Hi« Sancfao might well have «flid htre, ^^ 
trap emiraaie mat tireint.^^ Had the antiques hem 
simiJy arranged along the walls of the apartm^ita 
as they happened to be, without tearing down docnrs 
and windows, it would have been an interesting 
aihd respectaUe sight, which the possessor and the 
public would have enjoyed all this time. The site 
IS low and flat; a velvet lawn, level as apiece of 
water, unites to a real piece of water, artificial, and 
by no means bright, but of a good effect notwith* 
standing, and prodigious fine trees every v^faere^ 
They are such as are met with no where in the 
world except in an English park. Nature always 
plants in a crowd. Here a young and vigorous sub- 
ject, picked out of the nursery-bed, is placed alone 
m a good soil, properly prepared ; it is merely pro^ 
tectedfor some years by a fence, in other rei^iects 
kft to itself; it soon forms a pyramid, rowd, regu* 
lar, and formal, yet pretty ,from the [dampness of 
youth. In the progress of years this roundness is 
angularized ; the strongest boughs kill the others, 
*^ue lowest, as they extend further in seatch of 
mr and lij^t, yiek^ng to their own weight, incline 
towards the ground, which they sometimes touch, 
&rty or fifty feet from dieir trunk ;-~above, other 
boughs, each according to their several posi* 
lions, project at right angles, towards the open 
apace ;— higher and higher, the bottffhs immune 
more to the vertical, till at last, towards the sum- 
Bttt, some remains of the conical form is observed, 
*-*-ejuiberant masses of foliage, spread in iadined 
lavers all around, mingling gracefiiUy with each 
other* Here and there, thrragh irregidar vacan* 
cies of cavernous obscurity, you percmve the 
large naked limbs which support all this magnifi- 
cence* For s^es after the first period of youth* 



these 4fi# ti^s eontibue growing in beaiity, m 
utrmgth^ and in majesty. During anotker 8u&< 
eej^ion of^gee the* extremities be^ to grow tUa 
and periekr^tbe head becomes bald,--^tbe heart is 
tipnnd^stiii^ b«it the limbs gire way ; they ^ve p9L* 
jj^Iyised and die, pind the trank alone contiiuies im 
iregetate, while generationB of menaippear and dicr 
Inr suoof £f8ion. The begihmnff of this last stale it 
^ best (o malo^ a picture ; 6t^ the second state b 
the bert to look at-^-4br the picturesque beautiei 
aite fiot those of gay arid flounshmg nature. 
' I measured an evergreen oak (not a large tree 
naturally) ; it covered a space' of seventeen pacea 
in diameter/ and the trunk was twelve feet in cir^ 
eumferenoe^ An dim was isixteen £»et ia circum* 
ft Hsnce, and many appeared about equal. Beyond 
the water^ which, betore it spreads out into a 8ta^« 
fiKUt Is^^ h a Irvety stream^ you see an insdated 
hill cotpi^ w^h W0od. We went to it b^ a vei^ 
feeatitiiul bridge. The view from that emmenoeiti 
fine, and its sfope woiftkl have afforded a healthier 
knd pleasatliter situation for the house. The deer 
isame to the call, and ate leaves held, to them ;*— too 
ifcame for beauty, as they lose by it theit gracefid 
mqtriettide and activity, and become mere fat cattle 
for the shambles. Deer are a good deal oi)t of fa4 
i^on, and hkve given way to sheep in manyparks. 

From Wiifdn we went to Stoarhead. The ino^ 
dose to the' grounds, is in a romantic little lanev 
liuriedin laurels and fine trees, with a pietnresotie 
little Oorthie <4ii|rch, all grey and mossy. After 
dinner, We were conducted to the hoase of Sit 
Richard fioare. You go up a nunberof steps, too 
many by halvf^ to the door, and enter a fine hali^ 
leading to a large room in fronts probably sixty hr 
forty feet, and ^ each' wie a win^^ co«meeted wila 
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iftHBi hltll^ hy tt short gailbry. Tliese apaortiBMito kM 
fyll of pictures, none of which ate rery remark^d^ 
OiBSb 61 the ladieg and myself haying sat down n 
mdmedt to look at a pietiure iHor^ convenieDtlj^ ^^ 
joung girl who showed the lM>d8e9 told us as civilljp 
as she could, that it was Me ruh of the houH not. 
1o alhw visitors to Ht down; This is a rale of whichi 
tiiat genttoman (a rich baoker) has the merit of the. 
invention. We have not met with any thln^of. thtl 
tort any where else ; and there really seems to b^ 
less reason for it out of London, an4 ^ a place, 
rather out of direct roads. 
^ The upper part of the grouhds is very highi 
scooped out in the middle by a gentle oescenty 
which becomes a deep dell or valley, where se- 
veral springs unite to form the head of the Stour^ 
—a rapid little river. The grandfa&er of thai 
present possessor dammed np this valley, whii;h 
Decame a little irregular-shaped lake, coveting! 
perhaps thirty acres; the outlet, a fell; of .about 
twenty feet; the whole surraunded with woody 
hanks and sloping lawns. Three tempiesi jieep out 
of the woods, marking the best pomta of. liitw^ 
An easy path leads to these stations,. round. the. 
kike, passmg by several fine springs, issuing^ cl^r 
and cool from the bosom of the mountam,-r-Hoa6 o£ 
them in a grotto. There is certainly ^eiU bfeauly/ 
in all this; but the water of the lake his dnlLand 
ibuddy, full of reeds and aquatic plari^s,:' which 
mark its stagnation. The lawns are half i osiveiied 
and belittled by shrubs, planted every where, paar*'* 
ticularly endless tufts ana thickets of laurels*; bodtiH 
tiful in themseli^s, but in too great prqfiiaitJn^ 
The woods also are too close, reserabmig iiatii|Mr» 
an American thicket. None of those nagni&i^ht 
sb^e trees, so peculiar to En^ish landsoape,. are. 
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to be seen here; id fact, I think there is aa modi 
done to spoils as to adorn this fine spot I have 
not yet seen an artificial piece of water that bore 
any resemblance to the water of a natural lake, al*- 
waje so clear ; and it seems strange. Perhaps if the 
surface of a valley intended to be floodedf whidi 
is generally a rich soil, was first peeled off a few 
inches, or spade deep, according to the depth of 
the mould, aquatic plants would not be so apt to 
grow in the poor undernsioil ; worms and insects 
also would not meet with so much food as among 
the decayed sod and vegetable mould. The Ser- 
pentine Kiver in Hyde Park is, I think, the clearest 
artificial water I have yet se^. 

The highest part of these grounds is marked by 
tradition as the spot where the great Alfired raisea 
his standard against the Danes, in 867 } and the. 
Hoares have erected there a stupendous triangu- 
lar tower, 150 feet high, with a staircase to the 
top, where you may go and get as giddy as you 
please, and gaze at an immense prospect like a 
geographical map. There is a cnarm certamly,. 
and a deep feeling of interest in the idea of tread- 
ing, the soil where such a man stood. 

Jufy 7««— 'After going the same round again this 
morning, we left Stourhead for Bristol, 3t miles of 
most beautifiil country ; a continual garden, full of 
gentlemen's houses and grounds, and of neat cot-* 
ta^es, single^ and m villages; too much chequered 
with inelosures for picturesqueness ; but exhibit* 
ing every appearuice of prosperity. The road very 
hiUy, but m perfect repair, ana the horses ex-* 
celleot, as we have found them every where, ex-» 
ceplb ID Cornwall and Devonshire. The multitude 
of gentlemen'^ houses, scattered over the countryt 
is a feature quite peculiar to English landscape* 



\ 
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The tiiinr ia uDkuown in Fnoce* wbf re tbo cpun** 
tiTv ^ ^ dbtailGe from large towns* presento oolj 
iSum^homes and peaaftoto^ eotUgM* wd oow mA 
then a cagtle old aad oi^oeted ; but oooe of tbe«0 
brafies which aro ^ hamt«al residence of comfort 
and ele^anee* In Franect thelanded^proprieton 
fawre their houses in the nearest little iovm^ 

Jftfy 9.-^BristoL ( rode this morning to a gen^ 
tleman^Sf a few miles from town^ to whom I had a 
letter^ and I found a place, like aU the others* neati 
green, and shady* On one side, at a little distsyace 
uom the house, was a sort of terimoe q£ rocks, sixtj 
feet hi^h, at the bottom of whidi a rivulet was 
seen, wmdioff over a broad expanse of bla^k vist 
cons mud ; wis wae the Avon, which, at high wa^ 
ter^ fills the ab^ss level with the top <^ the terraos* 
On the other side of the house was a green slopoi 
with a flock of Merino sheep graaing. In the aist 
lanee the Severn, which is tnem an estuarif • 

Laml in this part of the co«ntr}[ rents at 3Qs^ 
to 40s. per annum, and sells at tnirtj years purv 
ehase. 

As we get farther from L(»^on, I think I perr 
ceive more moderation in political ofnnicKis; fewer 
people speak of .revolution, ettber to wish or fear 
It, or believe the people ripe for it. The party 
4^ which Cobbett is the mou^-^piece, doea not ap* 
pear numerous out of the captaL The masterly 
camatures of this Hogarth of the pen, so well 
known in America, are <}uite oharseteristic of the 
manners and government of England* Foreig»era» 
who read some of the party pubtications which 
awarm from the English press,^ and partic^arly 
Cobbett, conceive, certokdy, very er noneous of»- 
nicme of the real state of things. I believed, in 
America, with many others^ and I know that Mva* 
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ral persons at the head of the American govern- 
ment believe now, that England is on the eve of a 
revolution, which, it is supposed, will free them 
from her maritime pretensions ; and if it is pos- 
sible to be thus deceived in a country so similar to 
England, what must it be in France, where no 
adequate idea can be formed of party exaggera^ 
tion ? Far from taking these party writers literally, 
I find the greatest part of the English public look 
upon them only as professed wrestlers, whose dis- 
play of strength and abilities interests and amuses 
them, but whose objects, besides the gratification of 
some malice and vanity, is merely money. They 
are not believed sincere, and without that belief 
there is no real persuasion. To be fully sen^l^ 
of this, it is sufiicient to observe, with how much 
more attention the simple charee of the judge is 
listened to at the close of a trial, than all the elo^ 
quent pleadings that preceded it. Mixed wiA 
abundance of undeniable facts, and under the garb 
of downright truth and honest surliness, Mr. cJob- 
bett deals out principles the most fallacious, with 

treat art, and wonderful force of popular eloquence ; 
ttt his frequent and outrageous contradictions of 
kis own pnnciples have, in a great degree, neutrals 
ized them. He is to receive judgment this day, 
having been tried for a Ubel, with intention to ex- 
cite the troops to mutiny. 

There is not another government in Europe 
which could long withstand the attacks to which 
this is c^tinually exposed. The things published 
here would set on fire anv other heads in the world ; 
hut either from insensibility, reason, or habit, th^ 
make but little impression. This sort of impassi- 
4bility extends in some degree to personal attacks. 
I^rivate anecdotes and secret stories are brought t» 
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light daily, of such a nature as ought to make the 
indtviduals concerned ashamed to show them* 
aeiyes, and absolutely to driye them from societ j 
£>r the rest of their hves. NotUng of the kind :*--^ 
(he neck is no sooner out of the collar, and the 
e^ioulders scarcely healed after the castigation ad- 
mioistered by the' hands of newif>aper«writers, or 
other practitioners in the art of defamation, than 
Ae . sufferer makes his appearance again in the 
world as i£ nothing had happened It seems strange 
that a people so proud, and certainly full as nu>m 
as its neigluK>ttns should show this strange callous** 



* From our hotel at Bristd we see and hear ccHd* 
tiDuaUy the troops quartered here exercising on 
the square, before the cathedral. There are five 
regiments, principally Anployed in pestling a de* 
pot of prisoners of war. Ihe soldiers, compared 
at least to (he guards in London, aire by no meana 
atout4ookmg. The officers are in general larger 
made than the men ; and this is a confirmation of 
what I think I have obseryed before, that the class 
of gentlemen in Enriand is a finer race of men thaa 
the same class in France ; but there is not the same 
ififfisrence between the common people of the twa 
ceimUies respectively. 

, We have had several days in June and July^ 
called here very warm, which* may be coiisidei-ed 
as a fair sample of English summer heat, and that 
was qmte moderate, compared to the heat in 
America. The climate, both winter and summer^ 
is never extreme; and although rarely resplen* 
dent, ia bedt for use, more favoiu^ble for lexercisey 
either for labour or pleasure. The people, accord* 
ingly, are visibly more active here than m America^ 
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Jtdif lO.^We left Bmtdl this moiniiig; tm^hre 

miles to die ferrj over die Severn^ of most beaudful 

oountry, in the htgheet stete ef coltiyiktieii, tod 

erery where gmidetnenVi houses, and oniaiiiefited 

founds. The fefry id two or three miles ecrossf 

rery expensite, and ill ceiftrired i-^^^mt oarmg« 

suffered a little in getting W^r. Theiice to Oiej^ 

stow. Ptereefield, a spot mted b^ til trarellete^ it 

near it ^^we went there, and are just returned. A 

walk is carried for three miles along the ^rerf brink 

of an abrupt terrace of roeks, 1 50 or 20<^ feet per« 

pendicular, not in a straight Ime, but either eweepi^ 

mg round, or projecting and retiring in deep 

arigiei. The precipice is genenlljr masked by 

OTerhanging bushes and trees, and <»ily how and 

then, and in the most fatourable points, the pree» 

peot is thrown open to the flew, with only a j^aitih^ 

fims for vour security, and a seat for your re^ 

pose. There you see trees and Mppice far below 

your^t; then the Wye, twisting about like is 

snake, or a narrow ribbon of liquid mud^ deeply 

eased in banks of solid mud ; for the tkle was lon^ 

and there is about 50 feet peirpendioidar between 

high and low ! On the other side of this deep elinqr 

bed is a knoll of head4snd, mi£e»ittnately of Tei^r 

rich soil, as it causes it to be nicely dimied oa 

square patebee, carefolly plott|^ed and dug up, 

and everything geing on in the way of husbandty:, 

picturesque or not, bII under your eye« BeyoM 

that, again^ is another abrupt tenraoe ef rooks, 

Mgher than the one you €rtand upon, caleamous, 

aira breaking in better forais than the primitive 

class of rocks. Now and then ytm t^Aoh « glimpee 

elf the 8etera at a distanoe^ Such a prospect has, 

i^courae, many gint faeawties, and great fisuhe. 
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and ad not ^^ppemr to me, oa the whoiei equal to 
its reputation* At one place, the body of a large 
uKenceptinff cock has been pierced through for the 
tidik, tte length of perhaps 20 yards. Within 
tin xampnrt of rocks and precipices is a lawn of 
BMve than a hundred aeres, in soft swells and un* 
diriaiting kiies, with a distant crest of dark wood, 
serving as a back^raond to the mansion, which 
Diems, at a distance, somethii]^ like the house at 
^oui^ead* The .fine green carpet, extending otoit 
100 acres, is shorn by 500 sheep ; and clumps of 
glonoiis oaks and ehns are^ scattered about in care« 
ksB profusion^ This is all beautifuL The pros* 
pect mm the bouee, which stands high, must be ei«r 
eellent ; but it is not shewn. This Infuse, and 3000 
affwee of land, not all ^ood, cost the present owner 
Li9O,000 sterling. The lent of either good arable 
faaid,or of weodlwd, that is, cof^pice cut every four** 
teen years, isfnmi 30s. to 40s. an acre, and it sells at 
^rtv years^ purchase ; labourers 28. 6d. a-da^ and 
smali-beer,-^twenty jears ago, Is. 2d. In this m- 
terval of time the pnce of land has doubled. This 
progressioii, being universal, does, not injure anr 
one but etock-hoklers or mortgagees. Butcher^s 
meat is 1UL a-pound; a good fowl is 4s. 6d. ; fu^ 
is cheap. The land here is exposed to drouffht^ 
Iran the roeks being near the surface ; theretore 
their crop of wheat and grass will be particularly 
scantTtlusyear. 

* Juiy llw-^*4loss. We left our carriage this mom* 
in^ at Chepstow, near the mouth of the Wye, and 
oame to this piaee in a hired chaiae, proposing to 
wtiim by ihe river; 31 miles of very fine but very 
hilly country. From a height we had an extensive 
view cf a most rich tract, the Vale of Monmouth, 
t W4^ity miles, every way, and cultivated like a gar* 
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deo/ Fanos in it kt for L.d and K&an acra; 
forty years ago the rent of the same land did not 
exceed SOs* or 40s. an acre : it belooga mostly ta 
the Duke of Beaufort Soon after we sawv from 
another height, the Vale of Usk, nearly as ridi^ 
hut mostly meadow, 'being overflowed every sprii^ 
At Ragiand we visited the ruins of the castle of that 
name, the last subdued by the cannon of CnrnweXL 
The floors and roofs are of course gene, but 
enough of the walls remain to trace a lawe haM^ 
peiiiaps 50 by 30 feet, and 25 feet high, witii g|)a« 
cious t>ow-windows (the frames of stone are yet 
entire), looking over a spacious court, and an enor- 
mous fire-place, with double flues forking off, with 
a window between, just. above the fire<— the musio 

Silery, and drawing-room ; then, under the keep» 
e subterraneous dungeons, where prisoners were 
let down by a sort of well, and the very ^ loop-hole 
grates where captives weep'^ still perfectly visible^ 
We felt no kind of regret at the decay of this 
goodly castle, — ^it is better as it is than as it w^s^ 
and the comparison between the times of its glory 
and the present make the existii^ griavancM ap« 
pear very light. Some of the towers are entire, 
^d ivy is mantline over the whole, according te^ 
the best rules of picturesqueness. I took a wmwf 
notwithstanding a heavy sliower, which now visits 
us once a day, to the great comfort of farmers. 

Jufy 1 3. — Chepstow. We have come here in two 
days from Ross, by the Wye. There is no need 
for thought or foresight in travelling in England^ 
—no care necessary, but that of keeping your purse 
W'ell furnished; every thing is done and arranged for 
Vou in the most convenient manner beforehand We 
nad not been many minutes in the inn at Ross, belbie 
$he master, perceiving, no doubt, that we were peo« 



pie of tiBuite in quest of picturesque beauties, called 
for our orders respecting a boat to go down the 
iaver« These boats attend ^ere during the taut^ 
wg season. The price from hence to Chepstow^ 
4d miles in two days, is L. 4« 10s. and 5s. pour 
boire. The landlord knew exactly what was ne- 
cessary for the victualling of the vessel, and we 
Ibund all ready in a basket in the boat ; this boat 
was covered with an awning, the seats with a car* 
pet, a small table in the middle, and two oars; 

From Ross to Monmouth the Wye is a good 
little river, rather insignificant and tame; culti^ 
vated fields to die ri^ht and left, and nothing else. 
Lower down, the banks rise by degrees, are clothed 
with woods, and diversified with rocks in fine de^ 
tached masses; the woods, however, are only cop- 
pke, cut every fourteen years, — no fine trees ; and 
at the water line, instead of sandor rock, muddy 
sedge and reeds, although the current is rapid. — 
The finest parts of the Wye resemble the oanks 
of our Hudson river. One of these rivers is more 
than a mile wide, and the other peiiiaps twenty 
yardsf~extreme8 on both sides ; there the majesty 
^ the banks sinks before the vastness of the river, 
^«-here they overpower it. This river meets with 
so many promontories, and bends in and out so 
much, that a walk of half a mile at the point where 
Goodrich Castle stands, brought us to a place 
which the boat had a circuit of three miles to make 
befcH^ it could reach ; and another time, we made 
a short cut of about a mile over a high promonto- 
ry, four miles round by the river, called New Weir, 
<»r Symond^s Yacht. Goodrich Castle is a very 
fine ruin. From the summit of this high rid^, the 
view extends beyond the deep trench at the bottom 
^ which the river flows, far and wide over a wav- 
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kig surface of coontry^ remarkably well coWTftted, 
«nd dotted over with white-washed cottages aai 
houses, most of them owned by the Ihike of Beau** 
fort. We were here beset by a great mnnber of- 
beggars, attracted, and in fact created, by the alms 
e[ travellers. The hofms of getthig their hnmd 
that way has prevented hmiest Exertions, and they 
have become wretchedly poor by jn^tending to m 
so. This is more or less the ease wherever theie 
is ally sight to attract travellers. Wales and ^ 
Wye are visited by all tourists ; we are precisely 
in the track, and meet them at all the inns,*^*Hitalki- 
ing round every ruin of cmstle or abbey,'^-*^and 
climbing every high rock for a prospect; each 
with his Gilpin or his Cambnan Gmde m bis hand, 
and ewchf no doubt, writing a jommid. This is 
rather ridiculous and discouraging. 

The exterior of Tintem Abbey disappointed us:; 
but the tfot^MToBi/ of the interior is woaiferfiiL 
Suppose Westminster Abbey, with the roof oi^*- 
'Ae pavement transformed into a short green tairf, 
over which clusters of pillars, like Gothic skele- 
tons, rear their slender forms ; dark ivy in matted 
Jocks hanging from their high bt»^y heads. The 
walls, and part of the arches over the aisles, are stiH 
entire ; ^ven the delicate tracery*- work of the lai^ 
windows ; and, as we were told, the pamted gla» 
adhered to them till within a lew years. Upon the 
whole, the beauties of the Wye itself fall rather 
short of the descriptions of Gilpm and oth^r tra« 
Tellers. 

Wishing to see the last number of Cobbett, we 
sent the servant of the inn to procnre it ; lie is jnst 
returned, and informs us, that nobody in Chepslow 
knows any thing of Cobbett's Political Regaten I 
4o not know whether to wish the good people, of 



Chmitoiir joj of ii, or toptjthem^'ac^ the! J?oli«» 
tiiDai RAgistfior* tomtber witn some treason^ toatams 
certainly a good dealiof iDfemiation aud entertaiii^ 
meiit.^ 

/id^ .14.**— We are at Cowbridge^ Glaaiorgaiif 
Mn^ faairiM travelled for^ mifes to-da|s through 
JNewpMt, ^iardifi^ and Laodaff;rr-the;coubtt7:ju9t 
liMve»voiiougb to efiord eKtewtve Tiews 'overaA 
wmeMe esteot of cnltiratifin^ lost ih '^e l>kie dis* 
tMce ; nMhiiig . w'M^ or, prpperly faking, >pic« 
t wreoyi ft^ buAall.highty. beatitaiiil) aad. evef^.ap' 
iMwratke a£;{Kra8penty. Wales seems ibore iobkr 
bitod^ . adliiaflt mMe strewed oyer wkb habkatioiis 
o£aU sorts^^ aoalitered or in villages, lliaii.any.paiTt 
0£»£ii|^d we have seen, and wnich. arejoeodered 
laom coaspiooous by ^white*wasbiog of tha most 
respieodefit wfaiteoim- Every cottage too. :ha» its 
ffMes, and lioneysucklest and vines, and neat walk 
t0.4bisidDte*;.aiio this attention bestowed oti obr 
jects of mere pleasurable coHifortSi» is the. sur^sst 
mdication of minds at ease, and not under the im- 
mediate pressure of poverty. It is itnpossfible in- 
deed to look round without the conviction, that 
tUs country iai upoDtbe whole, one of the bjBtp- 
piest, if Bot the happiest . in th^ world. > The jM«^ 
class in America hMceftaii:dy more advantAgc^s^and 
might have more enjoyments; but superior in^ 
d«»t«7^! and sobriety more than corapwsate for thf 
^ffieulties they have to struggle with here. The 
women w» see are. certaimy. better looking thsud 
nearer Lcmdon. The laAguace of the inhabitants 
i^^puteooiatettigihle'to us; at ue inns, however, aU 
m transacted in English. Having gone to sc^e some 
fiuias while the horses Vrere changing at Cardi£^ 
we found, the post4)oy had driven away ; and oi| 
in(|mring the reason on his return* he seid^ he w^f 
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tifraid the horses woirid oatoli cold ettndii^^*^ 
Hm iu deliirhtful for the middle of 3tiy^ wheniUlt 
fiem>le of New York are dying withhesrt. « 

July 16. — ^Tenby. Ninety-one miles in two AKf9^ 
through a hilly but rich isountry, aifiMPditig conti- 
ttually Tastiiiews'i^ettltivatian^a surface ohe^iered 
with ftetdft and hedges^ and sludded ^wr mill 
while ^otft, the ootsidb of eoMages, ^reofii and 
diinmeys^ amd eir^n the y^tj stones oft ihfb nMui 
near the houses beinc: fresh white^'waBhed* TheiA 



is «id particular beautr in alt this oft near ' 
tion, but distance ennobles and barmiinteS'aU; 'and 
isamj of the views, wll^ut woeds^ withba* meka, 
or high mountains, and withoat Malar', were stiM 
highly beautiful, and almost aabihae* Very f«r 
Emmons or waste greimds weretobe^aeen j those 
few had sheep and a vast namber of fMOg asset 
gi^aeing about; these, witii their iaug earff and 
email bodieay-and their vifacfty, iga^e the idea oof 
Mbbits in a wanpen,^— 



And they would toss their beels in gamesome pVij« 
And frisk about, as Iambs and kittens gaj.-— Co/eriSJ^e. 
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Near Swansea we ttrited «he copper and mtt 
%ol*k8. They were jest opening a eisMlting Cur- 
tiace ; the Ibsed copper, in a little stveam of ttqaM 
'fik^, flowed along a channel towards a ctstem Ml 
H>( Watery we saw it approach with terrort eapent** 
kig an explosion'; instead g^ ^kth the twoli^iikb 
i^et vert atnieably, Ike water )ssidy sianneiai^ m 
little. The workmen looked tery sidsly : mei&md^ 
<en ibqimy, their «aki»^ wm but Kt^ high e r dnai 
tiiat m common labouMrs. h is remi^icabte, Aat^ 
muck ashmen are attifdi^d to life, th^re is4fto con* 
tiid^ralicoi l^es attended to in tbs ohejooof a pM^ 
fessite lihin ealubiity. 



We €ine iq sig^l of <ii^ 4ea several times to*^. 
day. It blew fresh oa shore^i but there was oot, 
much surf, firotn being, I suppose, a cas^ined aea* 
Sjagle>tree9» Mks parliqularrT, are in eenerai verj 
mum bent) almost eonzoojtatfy, from the sea; that 
iato say, the atem is, while the boughs aod leavea 
tarn towards it Large wopds^ covering sl^ep as^ 
QMt» fa^Dg the sM* we observed gr^wiog straight, 
ami thni^bg ; the treea protect each other^ or tli^ 
]mght hebiod obliges the sea air to pass over thcitr 
heMa» We eiossed several iron rail- way% leadiiig^ 
from founderies and eoal*mioes in the eountry t^ 
the sea. Four low eaat-iroa wheela ran in an ir<A 
groove lyiM^ along the road. It is nowi however* 
the general custeaa to place the groove on the 
circumference of the wheeU ruimmj^ upon th# 
rail, a mero ledge of iroo* open which bo stone 
er other impediment can lodge. Five small wag-* 
goBS, aod semetimee six* fastened together, ea^ 
carrying two tons of coal, are drawn by threi> 
horsee^ that is^ four tons to each horse, besides the 
weight of the waggon, — about four or 6ve times 
as much as they oould draw on a common roadi 
ea an ascent in» wagffons are separated. 

The rodis of Teaby are worn by the sea inti> 
the most fantastic shftpas, acid pieroed through an4 
through, in several places^ like gateways; and aft 
low water^ carriages drive closed the sea uppn ar 
firm bMch. The town is built along the summit 
of the clifi^ and in the finest situation imaginablef. 
hut the houses turn their backs and blind sides to 
this glorious prospect, havii^ windows only to look 
at each other, across a narrow dirty street. The 
use these Hottentots make of the beetling brow oS 
the cfiff, the very place foi^ poetical raptures and 
philoMphical contemplation^ i» too vUe to be^nam^ 



ei. Tbie foatfaefs lodg^ m a^ lower sitaatibnp ks0 

IbefMtifuU butoleaneF. 

Jufy 19* — ^Cardigan. • We left Teebf yester- 
dspiy, with horaes so tired^ thaA alliwe cmii(t obtain 
lirofli them was to draw the carriage emfij^ aad^o 
slowhs that we arrived at PembrDte before t h « Mtti^ > ■ 
a wa^ of ten miles. This mormne we hate cros- 
sed Milford Haven, a narrow and deep hay or arm 
of the' sea, fonoiaganexGeUaBt harboor^ sheltered 
on all sides, but not used at all. Sticfa a oHe on 
the coast of Fraiace, where they are so searee^ 
wou)d not be thus tieglected. The sunpoimiliog 
eoimfry is solitarVy peaoefdi, and agreeable^ Our 
fif*st stage was Haverford West,. 11 miles; -then 30 
m9e& on one stretoh of hilly coHBtry, for ^nihkk we 
were obliged to take four norsiss* 
- JWy 20.*«-*Aberystwttib. Another irtage of 40 
miles with four liopsefl, in' ten hours. There is so 
little trnvelliog in this remote part «tf the islaad, 
that' the post*t]^)rse& aw oommonly 'ein|>liMied.in 
husbandry. The conntry is rough and hMly, but 
{)resenls the same appearance of prosperity and 
good<:ultivation, though less fortile; granite and 
slate having suiDceedM to limestone. Thie coim- 
try people giv^ ufr a friendly nod as we drive^along. 
The women certainly are uncommonly good-feok- 
ing^ Wel^h for two sUUings is dm mh, aa we 
hear it pronouneed, whioh smmds very like French. 
The sides of the road are made very gay^ by 
the fine stelks of the purple fox-^ve growing 
among very luiHiciant fern, and appealing as the 
same plant. A beautifnl low purple heath, and 
thyme, also with purple flowers, cofer the tops 
of the hills. We have been nearly all day m 
view of the sea, on our left hand, and iandbd 
we cotild see* Ireland: the ohmds wese exactly 



^Mftecfcd^by the glassy surface of the waterycu- 
rioQsly streaked with the brightest green and daiic 
ponde, 

* Julg 62.r*-DolgeU7, (pronoanced Dol^ethly) 
M«rioneAshh*e« The nde ^m Aberystwith, 35 
miles, is certainly very beautiful, the latter part 
ei^Ciallj, from several rich valleys surrounded by 
moderate ImUs, which put* ^ Cambrian guide*' calls, 
^^fimmidous m^untamB^ shook into every posMle form 
^/^ herrorJ*^ Cader Idris deserves atone the name 
of mountain, and formed a conspicuous object 
£6r a great part of yesterday. We stopped at 
itsf base to see a very pretty waterfall, ana conti* 
nued our route to diis place through a narrow path 
between two steep acclivities of crumbling rocks ; 
it was the beauty of desolation. This mornings 
^ving provided tour ponies and a guide, for these 
sort of oonvemences are found ready organised 
bere, wherever wanted, we went back a few miles 
in oitier to ascend Cader idris, which we effiscted 
in three hours hard tug, partly on horseback^ and 
partly on foot, by a zigzag path, with all the usual 
<b,ngers, and hai^*breadth escapes, and found our- 
selves at last seated on a crumbling pinnacle of 
slate rock, with large detached pieces of quarts 
here Mid there. The schistus appeared porphy* 
ritic, and, as I should suppose, wnat the Germans 
caU ^o« 'Wache. The youngest of die company 
addea the. initials of our names to those of many 
other wise tourists who have preceded us, — a lof^ 
record o( travelling fame. 1 was not so well em- 
ployed, for I attempted a sort of circular drawing 
or panorama of the mam objects we saw, without 
'success. It was a sort of troubled sea of moun- 
tains, with many a beautiful valley among them, 
. each- with its meanderiitg stream, and aU like a 
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ccog^ra^iies^ map. The course of the M^w imm 
i^olgellj ta the seO) which we kpew tci be (eft 
miles, was seen at one glance, as if the whole ei« 
tent h«M) been drawo' on II bit of papei^ eyewy ob- 
ject distinct, wvA we shoftild not h0:ve supposeil 
the length exceeded one mile. The oQean oocih 
pied about one half of the bc^rbson. As we de^^ 
Qceai^ed, (which t^ok two hours)) ^e prospect be^ 
caine le)5# grandi, but more heaiitifitl ; and w^ fere* 
nround, instead of ru^gtdd fragmesaits, was allo?er 
bright grem end bri^at pujple, with iero and with 
heath* The generm shape of ^a laoi^aiB ift 
aomethiag like a eiiddle, its porpencficular height 
2850 leet Ouir ffuide had reodened himself rerj 
acceptable to theTs.dies during this expedition, bjr 
bis rea^neiai in tendering a steadj arm and hand 
iii difficult places,--^^ his goodrhnmour, and civil 
4eportH)ent* Being a very commumcatiTe peraont. 
^y found out at last that he waa (he jailor ot 
Dofgdily, which beiikg a small and poor ptacei^ 
where peoj^e must turn their hand to anj Uung» 
he was also the sherilTs deput^^ for the exeeutk» 
of the la«t xesort of crimioSad justice ! The whip 
Ijad the halter bad^ therefore, been heldt oocaaioii^ 
%\ly by the same obliging band, whicji ^y hmd pim^ 
sed the moment before ; he did not indeed explain 
himself very clearly on this point ; and happily the 
want of thftt hand was then tiearly over, bi f«r^ 
9ess» I am bound to say, that there is not, at thin 
mtom^at, ia ^ngle person under our friend's care. > 
Ju^ 24.r^Tan-y-Bwlch, (pronounoed Tany-» 
Bocm, meaning the foot of the hiU.) In our way 
here, we «t<^]^ to see two remarkable fells i£ 
water, DoU-y-MuUin ;— very beautiful, but of 
which a description would give very little idea# 
and therefore 1 shall not attemfrt it. We had • 



ikn&of Avee hbuiitiar one 4>f itbem^ Iliad jvit 
tmmimd a^sfaetdi iof att vrfaca i«« ttek, "very «m«* 
BeoteiUyf m gentleman of oar ao^amtaoce, wfihm 
menA of his, .ftad mnere coudueted .toifais cettago^ 
nort delightfully fiitiittte«L» and in the best taste. 
3?hisnroGiiredm8 a letter /for Mr. O^ the pioprie- 
tor of the admired xhMbw df Festiniog, where we 
iaew ame. The honee of Mr. QL b aitnated en the 
elope of the hill, on one side of the vaBey, «eo^ 
twmd wiUi a fine hanging wood te the sununit, 
ibroagh winch ihe hottse, a fiwm huikKag of grey 
atetta, with a terrace .befoire it, peeps out, tPmAook" 
W,iiiB;ferliie valley below, which estends^seireiial 
ndee to the rij^t and IdTt^ with a fitt^ river c£ 
diear imter winding through it The ecreen of 
mountams forraiog we other.sidb of the valley, it 
loo near the jeye^ teo rough >and poor for beauty. 
Trheidetaib of great rocky mountains.frittemqg int^ 
fira^pents, are ofitennvean cm a near view, although 
theindtJest ol^ets ni.BAtiire at a jmyper distance. 
The greatest part of the land of this Y«dley, whidi, 
BOW rents at three guineas an aofe, would not 
£ildb 7«u twenty years age. A ^eat part of this 
nse is owing to^udicioas dmieang, en a large scale^ 
and good tampike-ffoads, whei« faridfo«atbs only 
eaidted befere. Labour here, and neacil^ all over 
Wales, is freoA 2s« to 3s. andoy ^ beef 'and matteo 
6d. orAd. a pound; fuel very loheap, at least peat, 
whichiis to M ibund every. where, eiea on 4he tops 
of the mouiHains^iand seems to costonly the labour 
q( cutting and carrying home. There is much less 
diffi»rence between the remote and central parts of 
tfiis kingdom, as ta the prices of provision and la^ 
hour, than I dbould have expected. From an ele<- 
vated spot we were shewn, at the estremity o( the 
ndley, some milea d ist a nce^ a great embankment 
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luidetiaken bv a Mr. Maddodi, by which aboiirt 
3000 aores of land^ mostly sand and peat4aiid, are 
to.be reclaimed from the sea. The mmmtains en 
each side the valley furnish stones, which are car-* 
lied forward m taka. by means of a rail-way. 
There are 300 men at work, and the two projeo- 
tions nearly meet in the middle^ where the tide is 
so violent as to carry away the stones before they 
reach the bottom. 

Jufy 25. — ^We left Tan*y*Bwlch this ipominff 
with three horses, and the next sti^ with two, a& 
ter b^ng obliged to take four for the preceding 
210 miles. We passed by Beddgelert, Garaarvon, 
and Bangor Ferry ;-^this last is the (dace forembar* 
kation for Ireland, by Anglesey. We have stop* 
ped for the ni^ht at a country inn eight miles be* 
yondt superlatively comibrtaUe, and with the finest 
view possible. It is mat a post-house ; but finding 
the house at Bangor Ferry full, and no horses, 
those of Carnarvon have faroiight us so far, and we 
have sent forward for others. Post-horses do not 
seem under manj^regulations ; the price, &e. ap- 
pear left to the natural operation of competition; 
and in remote places where post-horses are k^ 
by one person only, the traveller is pretty much 
at his mercy. I nave, however, experienced so 
little difficulty in our already extensive travels, that 
I have not yet taken the trouble of ascertaming 
whether there is any legal check to exactions; 
the fact is, that there is less disposition to it, a 
more accommodating temper, and civility of he* 
haviour among the people, than, not only in Ame« 
Ilea, but in France, as far as I recollect A 
pair of horses is generally 1& 6d. per mile, some* 
times Is. 3d. or Is. 4d.; leaders, when necessary, 
only Is* per mile ; postillions about Hkd. per 
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Ferries are extremely high : the passage of 
Conway river cost 16s, while the ferry across th^i^ 
North river at New York, four times as wide, costs 
about ;OQe half of that sum. 

Jtify a6.-^Before setting out this mommg, w^ 
walked to a fall of water a few miles off the road. 
Although more than 200 feet high, yet, as the 
vfrater falls over a naked rock, without any ac-* 
compadiments, the height has no eflfect till you 
come quite close to the fall, andio^asure it in fact 
with yourself; when its height and magnitude are 
sufficiently demonstrated. The same thing hap* 
pens at Niagara. There are no niear objects of 
dimensions sufficiently known to serve as a scale; 
you are obliged to have recourse to your imagina* 
tion for SQme, and the surprise is only produfced by- 
reflection. Looking at the fall of Niagara, you may 
say, for instance, that if a first rate i^tp of war wasi 
brought to the foot of it, its main^mast would not 
reach tl^ summit, (160 feet); that there would 
be room for that same ship behind the fall, — ^be- 
hind the liquid vault which i^rings 40 or 50 fecrt 
b(^nd the edge of the rock. Next, it is necessary 
t^ bring to your a^istance the recoileetron of some 
iteii^known river to form an idea iof the bulk of wa- 
ter before you. The Thames, for instance, at Loni« 
don brid^, which is 300 yards in breadth, or the 
Seine at Paris, 120 yards ; while the Niagara river 
is full 900 yards, including the island which divides 
if in two unequal portions. With these fects in your 
imnd, yott come at last to admire, and be astonish* 
ed ; but it is an effort of reason. What you see is? 
merely a great mil!*dam ; but what yoi> measure 
and compare is one of the wonders of the world. 

The approach to Niagara is more striking than 
the fall itself! Coming to it from behind, you majr 

yoL. I. E e 



descend the river 17 mku from Lake Erie to Cbipr 
|)awaj ; furthf r« ^ou would h^ carried down to ii>- 
;eyit«LbJe.de8triictton, You tbeo tmv^ olong ^ le-- 
vel bank, on the Britiab mde% bX first vfirj little 
dbove the water* dei»)eiiiDg more and mcure as you 
advancet bj the siaKiug of the bed of ih» river. 
The broad expanse of water slides along «a mcU^ 
ned plane^ with a ramditj cenatantly aEpoeieratedf 
fta bed is encumbered with xocksr againat whicb 
the dark wares dash with inoonceiyable fury ;— <* 
they elslyate their round massea* then whiii m 
fr%h0il bollow cujrves, and from amidst the sjpread*- 
ing foaitty send up in the air sudden Jets ot white 
vapopr like smoket Distinct bodies ot water seem 
to dii^ute the passage with each other^i^th^ 
overleap, thf y delvie undftr eaeh other with tlue 
rapidity of lightning* About two miles below the 
landings, you peroeisret at a dtS'taaqe^ th^ vast plaiQ 
ef tumultuous waters ending abruptly, and, m it9 
steady a column of vapour rionagakwiy up into the 
atmosphere. Amidst the general hollow aotseof 
the cataract, unequal blows are distinguiahabl^ 
like subterraneous explosions. The sc^[m becomee 
every. step more terrific^ You jsee eLsarly that 
the whole streaii^ is swallowed . i^ ; it roundf 
smoothly over the briink of the abyss without 
struggle^ and disappears. Trunks :of tr^es . mark • 
sefi^tHues the extreme rapidity of the current i-^ 
they are observed shooting beyond the edge of the 
duking river. Descending the bank 80. ^or 100 
feet, youreaoh th^ Table-rockr-'?^ boriacHBitaJ s4r^ 
turn, level witbthe top lodT the ca,taract« Tln^re 
you may touch its very edge,Trdip your hand in it^^ 
and. With a plumb-lme, iQcasure the height ; b«k 
the charm is in a great degree dissipated ; and, 
however great and magnificent the object you iseet 
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its effect does not appear equal to what it ought io 
be, and to whsrt j43in know the reality ia 

i hope this digression may be excused in latour 
of the cataract /7ar excellence ; tud the Welsh can- 
not take it amiss that one of their waterfalls should 
have bronght Niagara to noy recollection. To 
finish the description, I haye only to notice a remark- 
able appearance. The water seems to fall with a 
retarded motion, to stop, and, near the bottom, t0 
ascend visibly. This is owing to the resistance of 
the air on the surface, which reduces it into fbam^ 
and at last into light vapour. The water, alt the 
moment of rounding over the ed^e of the fallyis of 
Ae most lively green, or sometimes bright blue* 
A sort of silver gau2e soon covers its surface in 
graceful folds, growing whiter and thicker as it de- 
scends lower; — the real fell, audits aecelerated 
inotion, are ultimately hid by this kind of veil of 
vapour. 

We passed to-day the foot of Snowdon, and in* 
iended another pony expedition ; but it rained,— ^ 
the ponies had been forestalled by other tourists, — 
end the fatigue and bruises of Cader Idris were 
iK)t altogether over; therefore we had only a sight 
of Snowdoii,-~and a good-looking mountain it is, 
with Hs ckster of inferior mountains about it, all 
ba^e rocks. Snowdon is 3500 feet high. 

This moderate climate is certainly much fitter 
for bocRly exercise than that of America. We 
think nothkig of five or ^ix miles a-day on foot. 
The iStes, however, begin to be almost as numerous 
and inconvenient out of doors as there, but not in 
the house. Moschetoes are by no means unkno\Vtt; 
We see snakes, but the viper is the only one 
deemed dangerous. America is usually tnought 
to be fuUof ttiese reptiles, and that you are expos- 
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ed every moment to tread upon a rattle-snake ; 
the fact is, that the sight of a snake is not much 
more common there than here, and most of them 
are as harmless. A child armed with a stick wiU 
attack and kill the rattle^snake, which is very slug- 
gish ;-r-it is met only in dry stony places. The 
snakes of moist places are not venomous. , 

We are now arrived at St. Asaphs, in the beau- 
tiful valley of Clwydd, (pronounced Cluid) only 2ft 
miles to-day? through the finest country imagine 
able: — glorious views of the sea, — ^ruined castles, 
with the usual stories about Cromwell's cannon* 
He was a great master of the picturesque^ and his 
ruins are always in the best taste. The Castle of 
Aberconway, 600 years old, is still nearly entire. 

July 27.— On our way from St. Asaphs to Den- 
bigh, we stopped at the house of a gentleman we 
had seen in Norfolk ; he was not at home, but one 
of the ladies of the family accompanied us to Den- 
bigh. From this house the view takes m^the 
whole valley of Clwydd, 20 or 30 miles long, and 
about six broad, with hills of moderate, and irregut 
lar height on each side. A great number of gen- 
tlemen's houses were in sight, with their usuaF ac- 
companiments of wood and lawn, but no cotta- 
ges,-r-I mean real dwellings of the poor. If there 
ever was here a revolution a la Frangoise dedar- 
ing guerre mux chdieaux^ pcdx aux ekaumiires^ the 
chateaux would certainly carry it, being a hundred 
to one. This general appearance of the country 
Jbrings to my mind a bon mot of Carlin, the famous 
harlequin. ^* Quel dommage que pere Adam 
nejBe soit pas avise d'acheter une charge de Se- 
cretaire du Roi, — nous serions tous nobles !" I do 
fiot know what office the Father Adam of England 
iiou^ht, but every body here seems rich. Wfaea- 
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ever I have asked proprietors of land, or farmers, 
why they did not build houses for their labourers, 
the answer has generally been, that such houses 
are nests of vermin, pilferers, and poachers ; and 
that, far from builcUnr, they would rather pull 
down such houses. The labourers reside in some 
small town or village in the neighbourhood. Den- 
bigh, for instance, has doubled in extent within a 
few years by this accession of inhabitants. La- 
bourers have often several miles to walk to and 
from their work, which is so much out of their la- 
bour, or out of their rest. This, I own, has lower- 
ed a little my ideas of universal felicity, which the 
appearance of this country encourages one to form. 
There are then, it seems, obscure corners, where 
the poor are i^wept out of the way, as the dust of the 
walks of the rich, in a heap out of their sight ; and 
to judge propwly of this general prosperity, it 
would be necessary to see what passes m these 
abodes of the labouring class. 

The poor of Elngland are under certain regula- 
jtions, called poor-laws^ forming one of the distinc- 
tive features of this government Their object is ' 
half police and half cmrity ; but their utility very 
questionable. They were principally established 
under the reign of Queen EHizabeth, and furnish a 
strong instance of the danger of governing too 
much. It was enacted, that the overseers of the 
poor ^^ shall take order from time to time, by and 
-with the consent of two or more justices, for set- 
ting to work the children of all such whose parents 
shall not, by the said persons, be thought able to 
keep and maintain their children; and all such 
persons, married or unmarried, as having no 
means to maintain them, use no ordinary and 
daily trade of life to get their living by. And also 
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to nise) Weekly or otherwise, bj taxation of every 
inhabitant, and every occupier of lands in &e said 
parish, (in such con^tent sums as they shall think 
fit) a convenieDt stock of flax, hemp, wool, thready 
iron^ and othernecessary ware and stuffy to set the 
poor to work."* 

The legislators of that period imagined that la- 
bour of any sort was sure to command subsistence' 
at any time,-— but woollen and iron-ware are not 
bread. Let us suppose a greater number of wea* 
vers, or other wor&men, than manu&cturets caa 
employ ; some of them becoming destitute, over- 
seers are to set them to work according to law ;— ^ 
that is to say, are to employ them in makii^, for 
the account of the public, the very articles for 
which the trade had already proved unable to fur-" 
Kish them employment. The mariiet bei»g thu9 
overstocked, every shuttle, set in motion at the 
puUie wc»*k4iouse will necessarily stop another 
elsewhere ; for private manufacturers cannot afford 
to lose on their goods, although the overseers may. 
The workmen thus dismissed by individuab will, 
of course, pass over to the overseers, till at last 
^e pubtic, becoming the only manufacturer, would 
have the same surplus of workmen as the trade 
had originally, to be ultiniately supported witboot 
working, as the ^ooda will not sellA>eyond the eao^ 
sumptiouy— which might as well have been done at 
first. Work-houses have, therefore,, in a great de* 
gree, become out of use, and weekly assistance in 
money substituted to such labourers as can find 
no work, or whose work cannot support theok 
Moneys however, is not bread, any more than 
woollen or iron-ware; for when the baker has oa- 

^ Essaj on PopohitioQ bj Mr. HaMius, quarto, p. 413. 



Ay tea loavea to offibr to ten piirehafiws, if «a ele- 
venth parchas^r comes forward^ his money may 
T^iae tqe price of competition, but cannot create 
a corresponding eleventh loaf,*^therefbi« unless 
iaopey can draw supplies of com from foreign 
countries, it produces no national relief; for every 
loaf of bread vou enable any individual to pur- 
chase, by supplying him with money, you deprive 
another individual of that very loaf. 

This assistance in money anbrded to individsals 
by the public, has, by degrees, increased to a pro^ 
digious amount. Foreign readers will hear^ witb 
surprise^ that the tax raised for that purpose, on 
the rental of the kingdom, exceeds seven milliotts 
sterling, annually;^ and in some parishes is im* 
posed at the rate of 4s. or 5s. in the pound. The 
income tax itself, raised on all sorts of property^ 
and which is thought so exorbitant, produces only 
from ten to twelve millions. The necessary con* 
seijnences of this system are, 1^/, Ap encourage- 
ment to idleness and improvidence, and to marriage 
without the means of supporting a family. 2a^ 
A multiplicity of vexatious laws respecting seUh* 
HiefUSj by wnich the right of removing, at plea- 
sure, from one part of the country to another, is 
so abridged, as to attach, in a great degree, the 

* In 1776, the poor-rates amounted to L. 1,529,780 stefling, 
and the arerage of the years 1783-4-5, was L. 2,167,749 ster- 
lug. The price 9f wheat in 1776 was L. 2, 28. 8d. sterling f 
in 1783-4-5, li.2, 3s. 7d. sterling, per quarter; at the same 
period, the workhouses cost L. 1 5,892 sterHng a-jear ; and what is 
most wonderful, L. 11,713 sterling for entertainments ; L. 24,493 
sterling expenses of remorals of individuals,! &c. ; and finalij, 
U 56,891 sterling law charges! In 1803, the poor-rates were 
L. 5,318,000 sterling, of which L. 4,267,000 sterling onlj ex- 
pended on the poor. The rack rental was then 40 millions, now 
nearly 55 millions, therefore the poor-rates may be estimated 7 
millions and a half npw.-r-QMarterly Reriew, No. XVi. 
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labouring class to die ^glebe, as the Russian pear 
sant is. Parishes being bound to provide each for 
their own poor, it becomes a matter of importance 
to prevent new comers from acquiring a settlement^ 
by removal to a new parish ; and the poor are repul» 
sed from one to the other like infected persons^ 
They are sent back from one end of J^he kingdom 
to the other, as criminals formerly in France de 
brigade en brigade* You meet on the hieh roads, 
I wall not say often, but too often, an old man' on 
foot, with his little bundle, — a helpless widow, 
pregnant perhaps, and two or three barefooted 
children following her, become paupers in a place 
where they had not yet acquired a legal rignt to 
assistance, and sent away^ on that account, to their 
original place of settlement, supported, in the 
piean^e, by the overseers of the parishes on their 
way. 3rf, The funds of the poor are under the ad- 
ministration of overseers, at least as to the details oif 
iodividnal relief; men for the most part not much 
above, those to whom they administer this relief, in 
point of rank and education, and more awake to the 
teelings of a little brief authority, ihan to those of 
enlightened humanity, — fond of governing; watch- 
ing the poor' with jealousy; meddling with the 
management of their families with . a degree of 
ill-natured curiosity, and subjecting them to the 
most odious of tyrannies, Vinsupportablejoug de t^os 
igaux. 4ith^ When carried to an extreme, (and 5s. 
in the pound is very near an extreme), the system of 
assessment operates like an agrarian law, a levelling 
principle, tending to put every thing in common ; 
that IS, to destroy the very foundation of society, 
industry, national wealth, science, and every thing 
which distinguishes the civilized from the savage 
life, depending on the right to property. 5/A, The 
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wages of labour follow with difficulty the gradual 
rise of price of the necessaries of life ; this difficul- 
ty is increased by the gratuitous assistance given by 
jftirishes, as it obviates the absolute necessity of 
the rise of wages ; therefore, as observed by Mr. 
Malthus, the poor laws create, in fact, the poor 
they assist. It is very probable that, upon the 
whole, neither the rich pay more, nor the poor re- 
ceive less than they would otherwise, only they 
receive as a charity, as alms, what ought to be 
salary ; with this fatal difference, that the industri- 
ous labourer having no share in the alms or auxi- 
liary salary, is much worse off* than the idle. The 
least of the bad consequences to be expected from 
the poor laws, would be the final establishment of 
a monachal government, like that of the Jesuits ia 
Paraguay. Such is, I believe, the most prevailing 
opinion respecting the institution ; yet no measures 
seem likely to be taken by Parliament to remedy 
the enormity of the evil. * 

I am astonished that the bad effects apprehen- 
ded should not be more apparent than tney are ; 
for, after all, I must repeat, that poverty is no- 
where obtrusive here; no rags, — ^no famished 
looks, — ^no beggars, — few robberies, at least in 
time of war. Looking for a cause adequate to 
this, we are led to suppose in the manners of the 
people a dislike to receiving alms; a salutary 
pride which shrinks from debasement and servi- 
tude. Under this point of view, the unfeeling ad- 

* It seems, that if, instead of receiving parish assistance, the 
poor were supported by government, and the expense borne by 
equal taxes over the whole kingdom, many of the evils would be 
avoided ; settlements, litigations, superabundance of labourers in 
one parish, and scarcity in another, &c. ; while no inconveniences 
cotnparable to the above would, in all probability, be incurred. 
VOL. 1. F f 
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ministration of overseers would be a happy circum 
stance. The more bitter and disgusting the poi» 
donous draught, the fewer are those who cap 
bring themselves to swallow it. That the popii]J» 
tion of a country is determined by the productive- 
ness of its soil, is a proposition sufiicientiy self* 
evident ; and it is well known that the multiplica- 
tion of the human species has a tendency to out- 
run the means of subsistence. New countries, 
like North America, double their population every 
twenty or twenty-five years ; while the best pos- 
sible state of agriculture, the utmost labour be- 
stowed on a given extent of land, will not multiply 
its produce beyond a certain point, very soon at- 
tained ; yet it has been denied that poverty in 
inherent to our nature, and the assertion, that the 
best government, in favouring population, hasten- 
ed in Tact the period of natural want and poverty, 
has been treated as a sort of political impiety. 
The author of the Essay on Population, already no- 
ticed, has been charged with furnishing a jm^- 
tence to the selfishness of the rich, in regard to the 
poor, as well as an argument against any whole- 
some reforms in governments ; but pretences will 
never be wanting to those who seek for them ; and 
the physician who, at the same time that he pro- 
nounces a disorder incurable, points out a sure 
palliative, does us more good than the quack who 

Sromises a complete cure, never yet effected, 
^he palliative proposed by the Essay on Popula- 
tion, belongs to individual prudence and forbear- 
ance, and not to legislation; namely this, not to 
procreate children till you have wherewithal to 
maintain them ; not to marry till you have secured 
a competency. It is not domestic independence 
alone which would be secured by the observance of 
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this rule* but also political independence, freedom, 
^md national strength. Where there are more Ia<«' 
bouring pea than are wanted for labour, the lower 
clasped arf» at the mercy of the higher, and slaves 
al in Ghioa) and vice versa. As to strength, inter- 
Hal and external, it is estimated far more accu- 
rately by, the number of births compared to the 
aumbei: of inhabitants, than by the absolute num- 
ben [f 250 annual births suffice, in any given 
country, to keep up and recruit a permanent po« 
pulatioii of 10,000 souls, and in another country, 
300 annual births are necessary to recruit a simi- 
lar population, it follows, that life is shorter in the 
latter country, and that the inhabitants must be 
more exposed to want and hardships than in the 
former ; and Hkewiae, that fewer individuals reach 
that middle age, which alone constitutes an effi- 
cient population. 

. By the ^ Statifitique Gennrale et Particuliere'^ 
lately published in France, says Mr. Malthus, it 
appears that nine-twentieths oi the French popu- 
lation is below the age of twenty. In England, 
8eveQ»twentieths only are below that a^e ; conse- 
quently, out of a population of ten millions, there 
ifl, in England, one million of individuals above 
twenty .more than in France, which gives 300^0 
or 400^000 males more of a military or labouring 
age. Early marriages, without adequate means of 
subsistence, might mcrease the number of births, 
but it does oot follow that it would increase the 
population, or rather that it would increase the 
number of grown efficient individuals. 

Lord Castlereagh stated in Parliament, in March 
last, that the army amounted to 320,000, men,* the 

* The armj is recruited by 23,000 men amiuallj. 

The last population returns of Great Britain eoumeKUte 2,544>009» 
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navy 150,000 men, exclusive of merckant vessels; 
this is nearly half a million of men for the sole 
purpose of war, out of a population of fifteen or 
sixteen millions* In this proportion, France pro- 

Eer, independent of its allies, should be able to 
eep up a military and naval establishment of 
more tnan a million of men. CoDsidering how 
many men the manufactories and commerce of 
England, and the enormous luxury of servants 
employ, it appears evident that its efficient po^- 
lation bears a very high proportion to its aomiDal 
one. 

Respecting the poor-laws much aiHLiet^ has 
been expressed as to a practical substitute ; ^, al?* 
though the country might do without tbevo^ as the 
example of Scotland shews, yet it is not pretended 
that parish assistance could be discontinued sud- 
denly. The prodigious extent of waste land ap- 
pears to me to ofier*the most natural substitute. 
jChe nation has perhaps two hundred thousand 
destitute families subsisting wholly^ or in< part, on 
its bounty ; it has, on the other hand, about twenty 
millions of acres uninclosed, and neariy useless. 
The cultivation of one-twentieth part of that land 
would afford employment and suDsistence to due 
two hundred thousand families of paupers. I am 
aware that many obstacles must be overcome; 
yet the remedy seems abundantly equal to the 
evil. The present generation of poor once pro- 
vided for, those born after a certain period of 
years might, with justice and good policy, be left 



families: of whom 896,000 employed in husbandry; 1,129,000 
in trades and useful arts ; the remaining 619,000 families are 
composed of the very poor, the very rich, and the profcssioBal.-*^ 
See Quarterly Review, No, XVI. 
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to thfir own exertions, as in other countries, and 
particularly in Scotland. 

We were shewn in the Vale of Clwydd the house 
of Mrs. Piozzi, better known as the friend of Dr. 
Johnson under the name of her first husband, Mr. 
Thrale. She is a widow for the second time ; and is 
represented as of a lively agreeable society. Ano- 
ther house was pointed out to us, that of a Mr. 
Hughes, who was a poor cler^onan, and is now in 
Ae receipt of an income of L. 75,000 sterling a-year 
frcmi'the ridi Anglesea copper-mines, discovered 
a few years ago on a barren pece of land, of which 
he was in part proprietor. Lord Uxbridge, who 
owns a part of the ground, was in treaty for his 
share a short time bfefore the discovery of the mine, 
and they had aweed upon a sum (a very small 
one), when Lord U. neglecting to meet the parson 
on a^ay ammnted to finish the business, the lat- 
ter, offended, would not give him another meeting, 
and the sale did not take place. Mr. H. bought 
tins Estate in the Vale of Clwydd for L. 250,000 
sterling, being upwards of 5000 acres of very rich 
land, at L. 48 an acre. Land in this place rents 
from L. 2 to L. 3, 10s. an acre. Laoour is 2s. 
R'-day, and nothing found. Poor-rates have been 
lately 2s. in the pound. 

This climate is not favourable to fruit ; with pro- 
per care some is produced at great expense ; but 
this is not within reach of the bulk of the peo- 

Ele. To make up for this deficiency, thfe Ejiglish 
ave raised to the rank of fruit that wild berry 
(gooseberry), known iji France by the name of 
groseilh d masquereau : they have m fact made it 
a fruit, having so improved it by cultivation as to 
bripg it to a respectable size and taste. I mea- 
sured some three inches and a quarter in circum- 
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ference. Strawberries are better here thfn* m 
America, and perhaps than in Frsnce. The ate* 
rility of the climate m point ti fruits seems to have 
passed into their names: niostof the sosaller ones 
are composed of berrf and some destgnathre addi* 
tioh tac&ed f^ it. The names of birds partake of 
this sterility :->-gold-finch,'~bull*fiiick^^-«chaff&Aeh« 
•— green^nch, and aU tlmfindui of M0 ^^*- 

Although poor in these respects^ the Elfish Ian* 
gua^e is one of the richest in Ekirope* Jfolmsoo^s 
Dictiooary contains nearly 37,000 words^ wfaie the 
French Uictionary of the Academy has not quite 
30,000; Johnson^ has many obsolete words, but 
there are full as many now in use which he has not 
The Spanish language is said td have 30«000y and 
the Italian 33,000. The English adopt new words 
more readilr than the Frefich do ; their best speak** 
ers in Parliament introduce tiiem sometimes, and 
they are naturalized on their authority. The Ian* 



* Takiog 100 Images of Johs 
son's Dictionary, some of each 
of the diflferent letters, I have 
found 

15910 substantives 
10142 verbs 
8444 adjectives 
2288 adverbs 



3S784 wonh. 



The Dieti^nafy of the Freacfa 

Academjt edition of Nismes, 
1786, with Sapplement, taking 
1 18 pages in the same waj, and 
calcalating on 80 wsrdB 'for 
every page of the SupplemeQt| 
gave 18716 substantives 

4559 verbs 

4803 adjectives 

1694 adTorbs 



29712 words. 

In both cases words with different meanings have been taken in 
the account for one ovAy. Many worda in Johnson's Dictionaiy 
have twenty or thirty distinct meaaiogt; C^wuikeJ haaSfty-oina 
meanings, C^ run J sixty-siK. In tbe Dictionary of tbe Academy, 
a raost wretched performance every way, the differences and 
shades of sense of each w6rd are so inaccurately and absurdly 
marked, that it is impossible to ascertain the ditferent meaoingB of 
which each word is capable* , 



f? 



A|^ of: ike EofAitk court was half Normaii 
Wacla tiH Henry v HI. It did not acquire a ho« 
mogeneous and regoUr form till ShakcBpeare and 
fiacon ; and although it has been improved and 
enciched smce iHiat time^ jet the style of Shake-* 
spewe is not old compared to other writers of the 
same period^^^^much less so than SuUy and Mon<r 
taigne's. To the muliitude of words ending in s 
the EftgKsh language owes that prevailing hissing 
sound which is remarked bj foreigners. Opening 
J^aerai's Dtetionary at random, I found generally 
three words in each page terminated in ess^ making 
about 3600 words ; and besides these, the third 
person singuhtr of all verbs terminates in ^ ; as also 
t^j>lttral and possessive case of all nouns. 

The general sound of the language is in other 
respects meagre and hard ; it does not flow, but 

Eoceeds by jerks, and with atone by no means 
fmomous and pleasing to the ear. The Ei^lish 
themselves have no idea of that general ei&ct ; 
none can judge of it properly but tmse, who, not 
understanding the language, attend solely to the 
sounds; and 1 now speak of it from recollection of 
what I felt before the sense took up my attention, 
and before habit had femiliarized my ear to the 
sound. Tlie French language, under similar cir- 
cumstances, appears,! understand, dull and inarti- 
culate, wanting accent and elasticity,-<-and not suf- 
ficiently sonorous. Among the modern languages 
the Italian alone deserves to be called musical,-^ 
and perhaps the Spanish. The Russian and Swe- 
dish are said to have softness. The English, how- 
ever, makes up for its poorness of sound by capaci- 
ty and vigour; it is highly descriptive, and possesses 
a great range of expression. The French is emi- 
nently elegant, clear, and simple. The intricacy 
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of our nicest feelings might be best described in the 
one, their depth and energy in the other ; and the 
French has perhaps the advantage .in treatioff di- 
dactic subjects. A comparative estimate of the 
two languages, word to word, and idiom to idiom, 
the summing up of their means, and an accurate rec- 
tum of their respective forces, would naturally pro- 
duce a good dictionary of the two langua^s, 
which at present is not m existence^ It would be 
a work to undertake in old age, when no lirdiier 
interest or pursuit remains ; a dailj occupatioo, — 
a quiet and durable sort of amusement, wfaieh you 
may be sure not to survive; the only friend and 
companion, perhaps, to solace your last years. 

Returning to fruit, from which the above may 
possibly be considered as an unwarrantable digres- 
sion,— apples are scarce, knotty, and stunted ; peo- 
ple m America would not think it worth while to 
gather them. Cider, however, is good here, bat 
dear, and in those parts of the country we have vi- 
sited cannot be the common drink of the inhabttatttsf 
which is not to be regretted, beer being a more 
wholesome beverage. I am pleased to find that ar- 
dent spirits have not superseaed malt liquors among 
the labouring class to tne degree I had been led to 
expect. There are certainly many fewer rum 
dnnkers here than in America. Working-people 
are not saturated with alcohol ; and have not here • 
that spirituous atmosphere constantly emanating 
from the pores of one naif of the males, and a con- 
siderable portion of the females of that class in 
x\merica, which assails your nose two or three 
steps oif whenever you approach them. It is not 
uncommon for labourers to use in the course of the 
day a pint of rum, and many of them a quart ; a 
dose wnich would kill outright any person not ac- 
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cu0toiii#d to it hy degraea. Thie daily dose of poi« 
son. co^ta the AsQencao labourer from one to two 
shilliogis aterlio^ anlay, that is, at least a fourth 
part of his eanuDgs, and equalizes things between 
nioi and the European. The excise on distilled li- 
quors is a species of salutary censure on public 
morals ;-'-4>ut we are too nice on the article of liber- 
ty m America to bear with this device of despotisnu 
The rains of the la«t fortnight have revived the 
hopet of iarraers» and the crop of grain will not be 
so deftcient as was expected. It is remarkable 
that this obstinate drought of the spring has been 
experienced, not only over a ^eat jmrt of Elurope, 
but in North and South Amenca« The apprehen-^ 
sioo of an extraordinary scarcity was the more se^ 
rioust aa England has very little )»urplu8 in its most 
fruitful yeal^. From 1793 to 2804, the importer 
tioQS of foreign wheat have cost England tnirty<» 
three millions sterling,^ and the government has 
ptid in premiums on these importations the follow-* 
mg enormous sums. 

In 190Q 1^44,836. sterling. 

1801 1,4203^* 

1802 715,323. 

1803 43^77. 

Salmon is extremely plenty along this coasts 
which abounds in rapid streams falling into the sea* 
It is our daily food. The heat of summer ia ao 
temperate, that we have a fire every evening ;*» 
without necessity, but ae a pleasure after the fk* 
tigue of a day^s journey. Coal is cheap here. 

The numl>er of country banks is so astonishix^, 
that,, unable to judge if the paper circulating i$ 

* Jephson Oddy on inland navigatioOr 
YOh* h G g 
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good or bad, I take it without the least examina-' 
tion, and, as I have not received a bank note that 
was doiabted afterwards, I presume there are few 
counterfeits. No gold at all to be seen, and silver 
as small chaise onhr, without any visible stamp, and 
worn to half its weight. 

July 2fi. — ^We travelled to^ay from Ruthven 
along the vale of Clwydd, and, ascending the ram- 
part of hills which encloses it, we -admired, for 
the last time, this magnificent extent of cultivation. 
The narrow ridge soon brought to our view another 
deep and rich valley. Llangollen, of stiU greater 
renown tiban its neighbour, although I ao not 
think it deserves it €o well; it appeared to us deeper 
than the vale of Glwydd, and the descent on this 
side of the ridge steeper than the ascent had been. 
We soon came to a sheltered «pot, where the ruins 
of Valle Crucis Abbey are seen in fat fields, level, 
rich, and low^ widi a clear stream traversing them, 
and the aoieient fish-pond stili entire. On the 
brow of a neighbounng hill, and threatening the 
valley, which the Abbey seemed to enjoy, appear- 
ed the walls of Dinas Bran, or Crow Castle. The 
area of Valle Crucis Abbey now endoses a grove 
of lofty ash trees, which overtop the ruins, and have 
a fine and singular effect ; so mterwoven are the 
roots and the ruins, that stones appear to grow out 
of the trees, as well as trees out of the stones. 
Some peasants have taken up their abode among 
the remains of the cloisters; cows and hogs, 
chickens and children, climb and perch on tne 
trees and ruins, and you may see here a pair of 
horns^ there a child^s head or a pig^s peeping 
through the windows, among Gothic carvings and 
green boughs. 
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Near Llangollen, where we dined, is the resi-^ 
dence of two ladies, whose names are identified 
with the vale, Lady E* Butler and Miss Ponsonby ; 
and after having informed ourselves of the etiquette 
<tf the pkfece, we dispatched'a note requesting per- 
miasion to see the pounds, announcing ourselves, m 
jbi^B of strenj^hening our claim, as American tra- 
veuers. The ladies, however, were cruel, and an- 
swer^, ^^ it^ was not ei^venient to permit the place 
to be seen thatday.^^ Thie lattdlady, who had over- 
heard some words of Frendb spoken among us, ob- 
served that the ladies^were fond of the French lao- 
guage, and that, if we had petitioned in French, 
we should have be^i ad)^tted. The hmt came 
too late. Taking a guide, however, we were 
conducted round the hermitage. The house is 
on a road; it is high and narrow, and behind- 
hand in point of taste to the present style of elegant 
cottage?. The garden is very small, and, from a 
height which overlooks it, we could see nothing 
to make us regret not* having been admitted. A 
forsoer tourist, (I believe Madame de Genlis), give? 
a charming d^geription of it, but as to us, the 

E rapes were sour. French readers may wish to 
»am something of these ladies. Their story is 
understood to be, that with birth, beauty, and for*- 
tune, they embraced, in the prime of their yooths,> 
half a century ago, the romantic idea of consecrat- 
ing the remainder of their lives to pure friendship, 
far from the world, its vanities, its pleasures, aiul 
its pains; and, literally running away from their 
families in Ireland, with a faithful womah-*servant^ 
lately dead, they hid themselves in this then pro- 
found solitude, where they have lived ever since. 
The following inscription, 1 am informed, is placed^ 
in the garden : 
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CoDsacrer Jans Fobacmit^ 
Ses loisisi a l'€tud«, a ramiti^ sa vk» 
Voila dea jours digaes d'eavie. 
litre ch^ri vaut mieax qu'^tre vant6. 

The obscurity hai loDg hsen ^sipttted; bat 
the friend&hip, it is to be hdfMsd, had Mlirii^^ 
Llangollen is, like all the littk old tcfWns of 1^ 
and all countrieg, a hideous object 

July 29.~-From Llangollefi, hy Wrexhab and 
Ghesteff 46 miles. We vkited this morning Ckitk 
Castle. It k a quadrangular buildiag) with battte-^ 
Ments all around ; a tower at eaeh ec^mer and oM 
crrer the gateway. It stands en an ample kttMi 
earpetted to the very foot of the Walts with the 
finest turf, but without a shrub or tree near it^ 
Thus insulated, and the hi^h walls pierced with a 
few diminutive windows, it looks greait, but melan^ 
eholy; and the court, inside surrounded witd 
itpartments on arches, does not diminish the first 
impression* You aseend, however, by a ftoble 
srcaircase to these apartments. They are found to 
be a suite of the finest rooms, lighted by windows, 
few in number, but very lafgts, (the same which 
appear outside so smalt) looking over the finest 
view imaginable, and the cheerfullest First, the 
velvety green all round ; groves beyond, of largib 
spreading trees, in a careless irregular line ; be- 
yond that again, and lower, a rich cultivated vale, 
and blue hills in the horizon,-^tbe usual termina- 
tion of Welsh landscapes. The castle has a gal<^ 
lery idO feet long, with shining oak floors and 
wainscotting, state^beds and furmture of the 16th 
or 17th century, and a number of bad pictures. 
We walked in the groves, where roses ana honey- 
suckles ^* wasted their sweetness on^e desert air.^^ 
The proprietors of this paradise, three sisters, are 



at tins moiMnt enjoymg the heat s»dl dust of 
Liondon, and are not eipected for a long time to 
come. 

At Chester we visnted the court-bouse and prison 
of the connty^^a new buUdin^ of classical ap* 
pearance, the interior of wUch is on a plan of the 
celebrated t^ianthropist^ (not of the sort of those 
who made ^e French reroiutton) Howard. Thk 
is its plan« The windows of the keeper -s apart- 
ments overlook the rooms or cells of the prison- 
ers, whkh are disposed in a semioircle, opening tw6 
nnd two on a small court or garden, to whidi they 
have access all day, and are only shut up at night« 
A list, placed on the balcony before the windows 
of the keeper, infcmnsyou of the name of each pri^ 
soner, his crime, &c. The court forms also a 
semicircle;— >4he judge and jury in the centre,— 
the spectators on the stone amphitheatre all 
airoUnd. The prisoner is brought by a subterra* 
neous passage to his place before the judges. The 
corurt is lighted by a sky-light, with ventilators to 
renew the air. The front of the building is adom^ 
ed by a Doric portico, the columns of which, three 
feet in diameter, and twenty high, are each formed of 
a single piece, and the wliole building of the same 
stone, in large blocks, of a fine yellow colour, from 
a quarry near at hand. The funds have been 
drawn from the surplus produce of a canal in the 
heighbourbood beyond a certain per centage sti 
pulated in the charter. What pleased us most 
was, to find that this excellent house had so few 
inhabitants ; and the jailor, who appeared to be a 
respectable man, informed us further, that there 
haa been only three executions in the county of 
Chester in nine years. 
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The dtj of Chester has an antique physiog- 
nomy, not exactly of classicaU but rather barl]^- 
rous antiquity. The streets are in the houses ^-- 
the ground<*floor is hollow, and open to the puUic, 
"~& sort of covered ^iJleiy, dark, dirty, and crook- 
ed, and up and down, with unexpected steps, down 
which you run the risk of failing, every moiMDt. 
The oriffin of this singular style of architecture 
IS traced back to the times when the neighbourii^ 
Welsh made inroads on the frcMitier'town of Ches- 
ter, when the inhabitants defended themselves to 
advantage from their galleries. They are still of 
great use against an enemy, to whose attacks they 
are as much exposed as ever,— frequent rains. 
The city has a thick wall, on the top of which is a 
public walk,— the country on one side, and the town 
on the other. The houses of the modem part of 
Chester have no galleries, and resemble tnose of 
the rest of England ; — ^that is to say, they are very 
clean and convenient. 

The country we saw to«day was cultivated like 
a garden. We fini^ed our day's journey by cros- 
sing the rivm-, or rather arm of tM sea, at Liver- 
pool, — ^a long, inconvenient, and expensive ferry, 
(28s.) and we have been landed on the qnuay of 
this great town with our carriage without norses, 
without knowing where to find any, where to go,, 
or to whom to apply. After some unsuccessful 
attempts to procure private lodgings, we were, 
obliged to put up at the Liverpool Arms, a sort of 
Noan's ark, like all great inns in sea-port towns. 

August 1. — ^M r. G. of London, whom I had the 
pleasure of meeting sometimes at Sir Joseph 
Banks's, but on whose attentions I had no sort of 
claim, sent me, the day befor^e our departure from 
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Loadon, letters to some of his fHends at Oxford, 
Liyerpod,' and Edinburgh. I take pleasure in 
mentioning here this instance of kindness (for it 
surelj deserves a higher name than politeness) to 
a mere stranger. One of these letters was for Mr. 
Roscoe, well known as the historian of the Medici. 
I was surprised to find him at the head of one of the 
first bankmg-houses in Liverpool^, — a great agricul- 
turist, — ^an architect,-— and a lover of the fine arts ; 
—these are points of resemblance with his hero. 
Mr. Roscoe has a numerous family, seven sons, but 
none of them will be pope, the trade being now 
good for nothing. We breakfasted yesterday at 
his house in the country. His family is remarka- 
ble for cultivation of mind, and simplicity of man- 
ners. In stature and physiognomy, Mr. R. bears 
some resemblance to Washington. 

There is a manifest antipathy between men of 
business and men of letters ; yet they are surely 
not rivals, and I do not see why those who seek 
after fame should complain that they do not find 
fortune, or those whose object is wealth, that they 
do not get renown : 

ChacuD se doit coDtenter de son bien, 
Tout uniment sans se vanter de rien. 

It is uncommonly fortunate to have run both races 
at once, and gained both prizes. 

Mr. R. has a few good pictures, and had just 
acquired a new one ; the history of which I un- 
derstood to be as follows. Raphael had painted 
the portrait of his patron Leo X. On the second 
Medicis coming to me pontifical chair, the Duke of 
Florence having desired to have that portrait, the 
new Pope gave orders accordingly; but either 
with his knowledge, or without, a copy was sub- 
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stHuted After a few years^ the txkk was 4t8« 
covered, and the Duke cooiplaiiiing, the ori^al 
was sent A second copy was, however, previous'*' 
\y made, and perhaps again sent to the Duke, de«* 
ceivk^ him a second time* Whether Htud one 
taken at Florence, and now at Paris, is the ori^inai 
or not, or which of the three Mr. jRoscoe^s is^ it 
is, at any rate, a fine picture ;~<great simpdiiatj in 
the attitudes, and much of the expression one 
would attribute to I^eo s^— a liberal, weU*informed 
ffentleman, wilhout esitraordinar j genius. His re^ 
mtion standing bj him^ the. future rope, has more 
nund and vigour. Leo is as large as life, seated 
near a table, a missal open before lum, richly ilhi« 
minated ; a large silver bell and his spectacles in 
his hand. 

Mr. R. had the goodness to shew us his valua*^ 
ble o^dlection of etchings of gresA painters, by 
themselves ; beginning by the masters of the art, 
Leonardo da Y iod, Kaphael, 4sc. and ending, i 
think, with Vandjck, beyond whom the practice 
has not been continued. Some of these painters 
have left only two or three etchings, and the ar^ 
dour of the dillettanti to eei them, and find out 
the true ones, and the mistaxes, and cheating, and 
quarrelling about these scraps (some of them very 
bad certainly), is a caricature of the true taste of 
the art. It is like the faith in relics, compared to 
piety. Mr. R. mentioned a German work in three 
volumes, giving the history of all ibeee etchings, 
with explanatory engravings, teaching how to know 
the true ones. Those of jBerghem and Vandyck 
appeared to me the best, . with a few of those by 
Salvator Rosa. 

Liverpool a good deal resembles New York. The 
latter town is larger, (96,000 inhabitants, instead 
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of 80^00Q)y and perhaps better built u to comnioii 
dweUiiigB ; but the public buildings of Literpool 
^remote numerous^ and in a better style of archi- 
tecture. There are several literary establtshnieutSt 
ymih respectable libraries, in laree and coBTenient 
apartments, and: well attended by thei inhabitanto 
of this great commercial town, who are not nearly 
so. exclusiyely merchants as those on the western 
ccmtinf nt The docks are built of freestone, in- 
stead of trunks of trees, and every thing is more 
substantiaL The harbour is otherwise very infe- 
rior to that of New York, which is one of the fin- 
est in the world. Liverpool is the port in Eng- 
land most frequented by the Americans ; there are 
now here 200 of their vessels. They now brin^ an- 
nually, in the single article of cotton, L. 2,000,000 
sterling ; and yet I can remember having seen the 
first samples <h sea island cotton shewn as a curiosi- 
ty at New York, twenty years ago. The ware- 
bouses here are prodigiously high; 1 observed many 
nme stories high, and have heard of thirteen ; the 
interval between each floor is not more than seven 
or eight feet, and these floors often of iron. Land 
lets m the neighbouring country at 45s. an acre, 
(double the common statute acre) and sells at 
thirty years purchase. Labour 2s. 6d. to 3s. a* 
day. Our bill at the hotel was L. 7 for three days, 
which is tolerably exorbitant. The price of everv 
thing indeed is nearly the same as in jLondon. 

English commerce does not seem to have suffer- 
ed materially by the political experiment to which 
the Umted otates have had recourse, in 1807, un^^ 
der the name of embargo, aiiterwards non-inter- 
course, &c. Navigationrhas certainly benefited by 
it; and if manufactures ha^e suffered, it is not so 
much ^s in%ht have been supposed. The United 

VOKi. I. H h . 
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Stfttes imported from j&igknd, before die embtr- 
gOj manutactured goods to the ainomit of eight 
miltio&s sterlkig antiualiy, but re-exported two 
mtlMons of these same goodd to Spaoieh Am^rieft 
alone, besides what went to other plaees. This is 
novr doneibf England directi]f; and as to liie 
internal contamption of the Uiitt^ States, although 
diminished, it is not destroyed; and « contraband 
trade is now organizing, the expense and lidl: of 
whidi may not be much more than the ^ty saved. 
New channels of trade hare, in the Bieanwliye, 
been opened to England by the Spanish reyokitioiH 
and that of her colonies ; and even on the continent 
of Europe, guarded as it is by armed dcmaaiertf. 
The light troops of English commeree hiave 
found certain secret passages and entrance&r by 
which thev penetrate ; and it is curious to see bow 
artfully their manoeuvres are condhicted. The 
goods are packed up in small packages, fit to be 
carried bv nand, and made to imitate m^ menufee^ 
tures of tne country to which they are sent, even 
to the vety paper and outward wrapper, and the 
names of foreign manufacturers marked on the 

fdods. Prudent people seem to apprehend more 
anger from the acquisition of the new trade m 
S6um America, than from the loss of the old in 
North America. The avidity of advetiturers has 
iQistaken the state of things there. With liberty, 
or rather with civil war and anarchy, the Spanish 
colonists have not yet acquired new wants; and 
His not presi^Kxiable that they wiH consume articles 
to which they were not accustomed, or more than 
they used to receivoifrom the mother country. In- 
Mead of which, article the most foreign to the 
manners and climate, have been sent by whole car- 
goes. Some of the ships have brought back their 



whole imrg?«f ; and those have been the beat off 
Upon the wholes however* the tmde c^ England 
km bew extended. The proceeds of inienial in* 
dmtcy have beep exported to an anioiiiit unuauaUy 
^^ktfi and foreiffl) articles to a less amouot« nerw 
fai^retamed* Some oftheadveoturem have lost^ 
but the people at larget husbandment labourers^ 
Attd maqtt&ctiirerH^ have been remunerated^ and 
the public reveoue has been increased* 

In 180t, (the jew preceding the Amertcaa em** 
bargo)^ English exportattow amounted to thirty^ 
four miUioDa sterling, emj^oying 1,791,000 tons of 
shipping, of which one-third were foreign bottoms. 
In 1809, (dniing the operation of the embargo 
and non-intercouise, the greatest part of the year,)^ 
English exportaticQs antoonted to fiftj-fbur miW 
liom sterlii^, aod employed 1,993,000 tona of 
•hipnin^i c^ which one-third were iorei^ botjtonifiu 

The apparent prosperity of the United States 
during this unexampled period of«.eighteen yea^ 
of war, itself at peace with the whole worid, has 
advanced with giant strides. Large towns havi& 
started up suddenly; the general popidation of the 
country, without owing its increase to this circum^ 
stance, has been concentrated, and great wealth 
has been acquired* Such are, in onSnary cases, the^ 
,suse foimdations of social improvements and refine- 
iiBents,*^lnxury and lebure^ — new wants and am- 
bition. The process seems, however, to have been 
pushed too rsjpidly, and is likely to atop at its first 
Btage,««^wealtQ and luxury. A field may be over-^ 
manured, and the rank crop zo to decay before its 
BULturity. it is very probaUe that the people of 
the United States woiud be, at this moment, more 
muted eand respectabler-*-more enlightened and 
happier, if the troubles of Europe ban not opened 
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to tbrai a career df coanaerce, dispropcMbnate to 
their means, aodexcited against u^reat ^^ritaoi aa 
extravagant rivalship of trade, whidh kee^ alkre 
the<^dra»coar of the revolutioiit and fiumishm a 
fireteoce for the blind hatred <^ a consideraUa poiv 
tion of the peo^e, to vent ileetf in exa^erated 
speeches, abuM and violence. 

It IB hardiy credible, and yet true, that, in 1807^ 
at the hei^t of those vexatious and aphitrary re* 
strictioDs on oar trade by the British ordevs^ ki 
council, which { occasioned the measaire o( the em^ 
baiigo at the end of the year, the United States 
wm^ exporting to the aaiount of twenty-festr mil^ 
lioBs sterling of^ merchandise, half of which was 
their own produce, emploving 1,397,000 Ims of 
jshipping, almost entirely American vessds. The 
exportations of Britain herself, during that same 
year, (1807)— of that power, absolute jaietress o£ 
^he seas,— amounted only to thirty-four millions 
sterlings and th^ tonnage of their whole shipping 
in the merchant service was actu&dly semething less 
than ours. The* net revenue of the customs in 
1807 was in England nine millions sterling, and in 
the United States,^ three millions and a half stor- 
ing, (dollars 15,845,521). We find, therefore, the 
United States without a navy, without ccdo- 
mes, without force or expenditure, acqiliring and 
presei^g an extent of commerce almost unexam* 
pled : more merchant vessels than Great Britain, 
— ^their exportations compared to the British as 
twenty-four is to thirty-fpur, and their revenue from 
customs as three and a haU* is to nine* These ad- 
vantages^-fwere the consequences of the war ; and 
yet, because other consequences of the war pre- 
veirted some farther increase, we chose to abandon 
thewhofe. If the United States had too much 



cottaefce^ as T am indlitied to Mnki 'Whf quarrel 
for -a little more ? If they had not enough^ why 
BbaodoB the whole ? . 

The merchants of the United States had peculiar 
adrantages in the India trade. The Sjpatwh co«* 
hmies fumirfied them with great quantities of dol«- 
lars, Bt 25 per cent less . than those piurdmsed. in 
London by the Blast India C<Mapanj ; nuA di^rez* 
pm*tations of silver to India were so cmmderaMe^ 
tts to facilitate English returns from dmt coimtry; 
By the trea^ of oommerce with Mr. Jaj, in 179&, 
tile Americians were allowed, in India, privBeges 
9irithheld frmn the subjects of Great Britain ; and 
kk consequence of these, they su|i|>lied die European 
markets, to the exclusbn c^ the company, to such 
a degree, that, in 1804, the Americmi tonnage, m. 
^b» trade beyond the Gape a( Good Hope^ was 
nearly equal to two^-durds of the English.^ 

* Taking the average of fire years (1802 to 1806) the United 
States employed in the trade of China 23,000 tons annually ; to 
Calcutta and other parts of India, about 7000; these 30^000 tons 
were for direct vc^ages, and ezdusire of voyages to and from 
Europe. The English tonnage in the India trade appears, from 
a Report on Navigation and Trade, published by orders of the 
Ship-owners of Great Britain (1807, Stockdale, Piccadilly), to be 
safdiows: 

Outward ouly. 

3 ships 2043 tons. 
t 864 



Yean. 


8iA». 


Tons. 


1780, 


20 


14,000 


1781, 


26 


20,000 


178«, 


SS 


17,000 


1783, 


13 


10,000 


1784, 


27 


20,000 


1785, 


43 


31,000 


1786, 


34 


27.000 


1787, 


31 


26,000 


1788, 


32 


27,000 


1789, 


31 


2a,ooo 


1790, 


25 


22,000 
23,000 


1791, 


28 


1793, 


43 


37,000 


1793, 


46 


40,000 



: lB..thiit Atafife ^ 4uli9B the b^Ilig«reiU, p^weis 
chose, three> or Ibtir y^aMpB, 9ga, ta. derive ^a^ 
other of the American comip^koey by nelma of 
bboka^^ ^^^ wAMxwy^^tTw^^ I do not know 
exactly ^who.b^am opiokms. are divide q» Ifaat 
)H>inti; Mt wJMk b tbe mc^t^odiow iajwtioe, tbat 
whieh b praotiaed c^ndy mth m»t9me}jr.8i»d vio- 
leooe^ or that whioh la.prciqtiadd. acoprdinr to ko^wn 
ifmnamd rale% andjeoftwedbYQalwufd deoo^ruaa 
anddiplomattoeotiteoc^a. TbctJatter'^tkfiatBbaw^ 
JKUQ^ reapett lor itefal prboiptes, and (w ita yii> 
ttma ; .ano this power whp doe9 you all tbe fayarm he 
poasiUjcaiH ia ttOre demdedly your eMmyt ikm 
the one whotfeea you ^y jk amall part of the inr 
jury he.cottid iiiuic^^ . It ia inifioaaibie to. deny 
tiiat FpuKB^by hereriiHlers, andjii bettpprta, that 
is to say^ in aU.the;pprta/ef the Continent) bM a^iaed 
and destro|red all tfabt ah4 oould reach s.wlnl^ with 
the exception of certain branches of trade inter- 
dicted by England, (unjustly it may be)» the cqbq^ 

Tmu . Oatwwdciifr. . 

29^)00 

4^,000 

37,000 

22,000 21,434 extra, besidai v^sliur 

36s000 shape. 

30,000 

42,000 

35,000 

45,000 

46,000 

43,000 

Therefore the British tonnage, between 1802 and 1806, majbe es- 
timated at 45,000 tons, being only half more than the American 
tonnage ; and if voyages of American ships to India hy vfzy of 
Europe were included, the difference would be much less. 

Since writing what precedei^ t have seen in an article of the 
Quarterly Review for December 1812, pa^e 245, ^lat tSie East 
India Company employs 1 15 ships, formihg together 1 15^000 tans. 
There must be an error in this or ^e o^er staiemfiit. 
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1794, 


34 


1795, 


46 


1796, 


46 


1797, 


26 


1798, 


39 


1799, 


34 


1800, 


49 


1801, 


99 


1802, 


52 


1803, 


54 


1804, 


50 



merce of Americm^ ^eiferf vrkei&t 'm contaet wilk her 
lisvy or in ber pmrCs^ wMDOt onl? 0ufiwed, Ivi^ 
pn>lectedy~t?M iminensev and mcreasing. 

Sinee 1^01 tlie United States have had a phifano* 
phic»i adminiatration ; which saw coniniMce m warn 
RBpects as i see it, but dki more thaol woidd dcv*-* 
tfntt ia to sa^, U attempted to fi>rce the peiopfe to 
aih>^ its opinions, and, oodCT prettnee of securing 
to trade a certain abstract freedom -mhrnAt nofthing 
hnmsAi^^an attain^ sacrificed the real and scdistan-* 
tkd freedom it emojed, and its yetj eiistenoe. 
To have made, with the belligerent powers^ such 
treaties as ciremnstancec^ Feadered practicable, 
leaving trade and traders to^^act as tfaenr prodeDcija 
and judgmeDt iM^;ht sunest, would haive been. too 
sioiple and Tnlgair n p<mcy. The Ameiioan go* 
vermnent Was not contented with so passive apa^t; 
they had devised a system, and. wottld establish 
it by eicperiments. Tne commerce of their own 
pei^e IS, therefore, just now, nnder the bell of the 
pnevmatic macfaiae* T^^J pump out the air, and 
imagine, that, b^ means of some indirect cfaanBels, 
the atmosphere of EngliBh commerce will be Ex- 
hausted at the same tmie ;-~whether that will be 
the eflbct, remains to be seen* 

Such is the opposition of interest and manners 
between the different sections of the United States, 
that the utmost forbearance and mutual toleration 
can alone maintain their union. When the ques- 
tion of the slavery of negroes was before Congress 
twenty years ago, it gave rise to animated delmtes, 
in the course of which a southern member (Gene- 
ral Jackson) made use of the following argument : 
^ There are,** he said,* ^' in some of we states of 
the union, particalarly in Pennsjivania, a certain 
sect who wtll UQt fight for their country^ — will not 



pa^ taxetf,-— refuse, to take an oath in cases jpn^ 
acribed by the laws, like other citizens: — ^Whai 
right have such men to enjoy the benefits of a oir 
yil association, to the maintenance and protection 
of which they decline contributing, and with the re* 
gulations of which they refuse to comply? We 
knew, however, that such men existed among you 
when we agreed to the union, as you knew we had 
slaves. Allow us our negroes, and we will allow 
you your Quakers.'^ The gallery was at that mo- 
ment principally filled by persons of that secty-*^ 
zealous abolitionists. 

The revolutionary war, which separated the £ng« 
lish colonies from England, created a strong partid- 
ity in favour of the French, to whom in<feed they 
were in some degreeindebted for their independence. 
The sentiment of gratitude, from which that partial- 
ity sprung, was just and honourable in itself; but, 
by an association, as absurd as it was natural, it has 
united, ever since, inseparably the idea of liberty 
with that of France in these . republican heads : 
while England and despotism formed another asso? 
ciation. The two great parties, which took, at the 
union of the states in 1789, the names of fede- 
ralists and anti-federalists, sincere and pure as their 
objects might be, assumed the colours of the two 
great rival powers; and there has been, undoubt- 
edly, ever since, a French and an Englishjparty. 
The Americans may say that England and France 
are for them mere abstract watch-words, like St. 
Denis and St. George. But there is virtue in 
names; and it cannot be denied that one-half 
of the inhabitants of the United States are in 
the habit of approving whatever France does, 
while the other does as much for England;-— 
not exactly half, however, for the French party is 



miA9i Hie toiost nmberoud. Ilie other has on it^ 
^fle a decided majority of the talents, the wedith,^ 
taiA*%be geidSKtff of the country; from all Appear- 
attdet^ I night say of the morality also, if T was 
n§t 8f#are that miicfa may be placed to: the account 
of *prtnci|^s. which is the effect of situation. A 
v^ry r<nnarikable cirbumstance is, that most of the 
Y^eterans who bore arms against England during 
Ae revolAtion^ are now of the party I call Eng- 
ine. Washington himself, . that model of patriots,, 
whom all parties unite^ since his death, m consi- 
denng as emmently pure and wise, was openly 
difiounced by the rrench party during his lite. 

it is now nine years since the reins (S^^ the United 
State?! government fell from the weak hands of the" 
hy^ 'fcM^ralist who can;e¥er have any chance of 
hokiing;them tilt a separation takes place. ' The 
universalrty of suffittge secures a decided prepon- 
dlK)-ance to St Denis ; and all candidates ibr power^ 
fibm the higl^st to the lowest, must bow to him,: 
aaad iiever to. St George* The Americaa govern- 
ing has done so accordii^ly since 1801. Either 
from choice, or from, the necessity of pleasing the 
mtrftitude,. its measures have- been directed oy a. 
viiBible partiality in fevour of St Denisw. 

lies saints AngloisoDt dans le oaract^fe 
' Je nenm quoi de dur et d'insulaire ;. 
On tient toujoum uD^peu de son pays. 
En, vain ootre tme est dans Je paradk ; 
Tout n'est pas par, et i'accent de Brovince 
Ne se pen! point mSltae a. la cour au prince. 

* Tareuts are generally to be found in oj^oaition to tbe govern^ 
ment, in England, as weU as in America, because it is the brilliant 
side ; but wealth in England is arrayed on the side of goremment^ 
which psotects it. In t^mericdi it feels the ill-will of a goremmMit 
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It is thefeibre natwal that 8t. George shotdcFie^l 
some irritatioiH and ^e 9ee hhn accordkigly ob« 
stinately bent on points of form, .rsdsier ^n «f 
iNibstance; acting from ill temper and prkle, rather 
than on sound prindiplesr ot pdky. St DenJSt 
who observes all this, blowd^^up the coals' between 
the two angry governments, who appear to me to 
be doing exactly what he would wi^, and to enter, 
of themselves, into his views, of which, howevei*, 
.he makes no secret ^ viz. to destroy maritime cobei* 
merce, which he cannot enjoy, and to ideprtFe St 
€reorge of what is univsersally considered -as thb 
gre* foundation of his power. If Enghmd did 
not interdict the French porta to Ameriwa, Prance 
herself would have done so. There seemed, there* 
fore, to be no necessity for thefcrmfer to talee 
upon herself the odium of the measure. England 
may very probably begin to see, in the growing 
commerce of America, the foondatibn of a grei^t 
naval power, to which her bbnoiioiis J^strictkuris 
might oe intended as a check. This danger, hoW'^ 
ever^ appears to me far distant * Rich and pojMH' 
lous as tne United States are destined to'te^ in an 
extraordinary degree, their power will never be in 
any proportion. The Ameriean states are* bound, 
not united, by the federal government,— bound like 
different sets of horses to tne same car, one before, 
and the other behind. The charioteer, vrho is placed 
between them, is without eithel* whip or reins, and 
can only reason with his horses, ana call to tliem ; 
at his voice they never fail to exert their strength 
in opposite directions,^ — -sometimes it is one side 
which gets the better — ^sometimes the other ; but 

dependeuton the multitude, naturally jealous of the rich. Wealtb, 
Ih^refore, in America, seeks the protectioo^of talents in the oppo- 
sition* ' ' 



'ft iir tasjr to pefoeiTe that > the. ear cannot pro*- 
Med reiy- iar. Shoutii it happen to be. lUk lajit torn 
ctmodbr, asm sat of horseeaad a pi»r o^ wheels 
dramiig one waj) and aeother the teootrary ^ajr^ 
ibeMimght iodeed be acHaething more effectual 
dooat;. fautf either bound together, or at liberty, the 
Vaite4 States will ever feel an aversion to tiKxea ; 
'i^'^begp wiU not have a .«uffident number. el* desti^ 
imiB imlividusda to fitt the ranks of ttbeir amiJ^, or 
4o m&a thetiTjnftvis or a govenment^trong eaosi^ 
to radfie the^people fight and pay. Eifmry. newgene*- 
i^ion tiiere, eumes into liib'to einoy ttr**to ioopaaee 
ted<vtidliply9 io peace and obscnril^, in abun^ 
ntsuce and Meurit7)r^«-*tand> Idatre, at the!aatt>of!na^ 
^MBOialQoay a^Mfeiofvcontent, undtsturfaed hy eiliier 
captures or tottneoAs^ exposed to few ^wrifienii as 
^wi as spe«t.wttiio«t macAi gkury. 
. It* is iiaponihie to bcK^me ac^puiioteii mthitbe 
iafasriqr:<if lamiiiea in EWlalid witboet discovejric^ 
H^ffprj diffiireiiti state or thin^. .Theraiftayi the 
•avy^'the^lBast ami West Iiulies^ioarry away • and 
4iiNBSuiBe the rniii^ generation ae fast ask attaih6 
46 Daaiihoo4. Tht neoosmty of^ ooQubwg,. net 
uerely <^. Deal necessaries and coaitoiita of Irfe, 
.but tm m^ans. of living in i&tyle,-~a certain invete^- 
JtatK iiAttenal habit of luxury, inexorable canity 
iftiehont^oM war, in England^ tke snake purpose 
aa ihe oonsGriptien in France ; and die ibndeirt 
Mother thinks as Uttie of restating ihe one as; the 
eAher. Thisuniversal prineipteof actrvity^ conl^ti^ 
4tttee.the stirength of England* Whether it secures 

Siviite hairiness is not soi certaki. Placed 'alb 
ighendis, she mustt be great and gleriousvor p^ 
rish. The. people of the United States may be 
weak and happy with impunity, and remain- so, 
in spite of themselvea^ ibr a century to come. 



2^2 ijpfEBfO€fu^v(ffrm'^kT». 

One of the chief oomplaiiite which the Uftitod 
States make agaicnstOreat Britain is, tbe'iigfat< Ae 
kitter^ssumeeof takinr her Milors wherever diecoi 
find them<-*or rather tnemamier of exevei^^tbut 
right. Her lAips of war search America& vesMk 
at'sea, and take awaj fomUf any taatf who eaii^ 
not prore^ hy a certaai documeiit mlUed a pimteo^ 
^n^ tlmt he is an American, or whose pbyeiofftomy 
and language is at variance with tins same piBo<liie>' 
ffD»,~Ja mode ofproceedingfanniStataigaAd odi#i]% 
and which bade to the iotoierable coneeqiioHee ef 
eooietimes presi^ng an American instlMd mwa^li^ 
ItishmaD* Whatever maj be the natural aadimeiw 
right of anindivfdnal to ehaiige his coimtffy, ortiie 
ri«t aiSy i^ovemment may have to pretext -a nailih 
ruind citiien, there can be no obligation OD'Jthfe 
part of that goverameKt to ^ntat iialaraliMtiona» 
«f^ by so doing, it end^aigeiB its |ieaee with : other 
f)ower8. TiSsf British government, setting aside 
dbstract rights, but relymg on^a pmeiple of pub- 
fie law acknowledged in BuroMe, says, that aa 
fingUehman is always an Ibgliwman. Tiw pei»- 
tieal emstence of En^nd dapMds, in a gravt.d^ 
gree, on her navy ; and if die United Sl^ee have 
•not only &veiured ihie de8ertioa<of her seametl, hut 
pretend to screen them at sea mider their flag, 
4bey am ebarly in the wrcmg, and n*ed atM eom<* 
)plam of any vieleime on the part of iheit aiv«t- 
aary. On the other hand, if Bngland lislbaes^ to 
lisisn ' to afrrangements, which, at the same -time 
dttit her abstract rights to her navies should Jbe ac- 
knowledged, would regulate the practice; if she 
«hoald muse to abandon, not the right df search 
and challenge of suspected seamen, but ^ right 
of impressmttrt at sea, or to subject the ti^ng any 
^s^am^ out of an American snip to a legs3^ in-r 
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MMi^ ^- an mkkemt^ mvMt^Midti^ fi^km^, i 
Alio^dttheD'Saj, takes advantage of her M|pei%« 
eircnigth; aod las «ooii as the United Stotee eaa^ 
SHth aiiT duuice of soceeas^ oppose force to fofee^ 
4hi J wiU^ ^wiA ought so to ^. The pressing a Ha- 
teral hem Amerieaii in any case, hut particularly 
oulr^f an American ship, if not promptly disayour- 
ed, and am^y redressed, m an eimnnity ncM to l)e 
ettdufed. . . 

Had the m^emnent of the United Slates kept 
wMm these noulids^ tlie dispute^ nv^nld ba^e bees 
•eltled lonr since; Imt tt^y wished to estahlidb the 
time rule for MAural bom A^aerittans^nd mrfural^ 
«^i ones^ JHHtoraliaed by i&eatts of laws wtnch 
bate ebanged with every tmm^oi pehtics. ' It is no» 
lori<ras- that 'nesgdy .one-n&lf ef the crews of ^Ameri- 
ean ships eailttg from sontheni ports, begimMn^ 
&i New York, were» composed of Bntisfa eeamenv 
JSvety uMlividualof ^em, h^ywever, mest prehnUy 
had nroteptiims; one^halfof which were eonse^ 

nuy faise: how could it be expected that suoh 
Hssilts aa these should' berespeoted? and^yets 
in p«Hrt of &ct,: very few eon^raiivety of ^ese 
fin^^lish seamen were ii»pressedf~n»t, I am per- 
siiaded^ so much aa one out of an hundred;^ bnl 
tfatci a-ftw r^al Americans we» impressed along 
with (hem.; and the utmert use was made of the 
kUter cMea, wbraever they occurred, to ioimiie 
the minds df the people* 

;AlthQiigh the principle fldioiild be admitted r#- 
ofHfmaUg^ of en^f^ying or protecting native sea- 

} . * Thewritac of this jouKoal b»» oirned twentj-four Amencan 
vessels during tbe course of this war ; — that is to say, since 1793, 
ronning togmer more than five thousand tons, and had not ten 
sailors impressed out of these resi^ls during all that space of time, 
ahfaough a gveat tiuniber oi thorn were uadouUediji' Britisit born. 
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«iej| oiAy, difficukias -wmM ii9dfiilMMdl}r:rMAa«ft.«s 
to die mode of aacerteipiaag thut nativiljF) th/^ kwd 
of dodwent to be eivevk ; aad to prei^qt &9mi»f 
ljm% 8ubBtitutioi»» of tliis dormant or jir^tooMoot. 
£rom oDe iodividiial to another^ SooietbiRg; like tim 
French ckufs^^ or reaisteriog of saibw.itti itbtk. A»* 
tive parishes, might he adopted. Hefti/ir peqftltiM 
would go a gri^t w»y in deteotiii^fr^um;^ aod the 
transfer of papers from one individuarto taothMif^ 
VMgbtbe i^ffee^aUy prevmted^ by teaeii^^ |8ro- 
file of 4he individual op the mafgtn of iw}'|w2N«N' 
tion<~y^hich might b^ done by metns of (the |Miitar 
graphs ip.two muuttea* A libercil a«d dif pMHOMili 
9pifit is, whiit is moat wanting, to bviqgithia^dtspttM 
te a sutisfaetory tenoitiiation* - .i 

Jiv^st 2<--We siept yealerdaff at Qimekiflft 
thirteen miles from Li:^ erpoid, and did not lobe ivf 
&e 4:bwge. The local mtlitia was aasembledf m>d 
looiied m\ asi well ^as troops of the lioey.pNffo»mg 
their, ewroise < with great precAsion ; they wffe not 
bowefer vbcy fine men. The femalean^ this .part 
of thorooantry (lueneashure) seem gifted, wiw^a 
larger ;dmre^£ beeutji than the men« We »eet 
with many pretty faee^ and £ne shapes* This 
ejirentng we . are at Kendal ; 63 miles tordey through 
a very fine country. , Not the least appearence of 
poyeFtyan^ where. The people at work in : the 
fields, making hay, «re all daceiitly elothtd* The 
cottages, though meanly built, mostly ^ith mud, and 
thatched, have good casements; white^washed in- 
side $ roaes and honeysuckle agnimt the wall, and 
even jessamines and geraniums. This surely indi- 
cates a great degree of eaise and comfort among the 
lower ranks. We passed, in the course of the day, 
immense fields of potatoes ; the blossoms of some 
fields all purple, and others all white. Wheat 
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not n&mi any where^ in £ngisuMi) 'tho&« biuindlesi 
Mi»o{ watany com, w eoionioii in the Dcvth of 
Fnmee. Tk»» is, 4>n the t>ther hand, misif^ toon 
hmdm m»Bi»mB. Jiidgiiig by their fields, dtey 
cfaMiuid tMiTmmr mare aeiaat thanr bread in this 
coRititiy* ' ' 

We havB erosBed many cmiials tcnday^ or per« 
b|fcp8 4ie saiae several tiiMs o^er, on very good 
stovie brid|es»«f a sidgleardi. These carads wmd 
round httls, following lerels, like natural streams^ 
atidM^«iet>at all^^^^sive, inapictures^[iie light, eit* 
eejpt ^9ibeffl^ti]eJ happen sooi^tiiaes to travel ^0 
1^^ aide with a real river. It is tiot more than hitf 
a century since caedis were^neraUy intre<liieed nt 
Ebglaad, a»d they are prfncipaUy dne to the en- 
terpdfiiiig^pmt of the Duke of ttridgewater (an 
apprepmte name), gmded by a celebrated migi* 
aeer. He cc^structed, near lirerpool, a canal^ 
bearing Ms name, which passes over a navigd^ 
rivOT by means of a very nigh aqueduct Canals 
intersect the cotmtry, in every direction, from north 
to south, an^ from east to west. The freight of a 
ton of coal, of 36 bushels, is about two pence per 
mile, and so m proportion for other things ; wheat 
from Norfolk, which is a com country, to Liver- 
pool, which is not, costs for carriage about 9s. 2d* 
the quarter, of eibht bushels ; while by sea it would 
eost 138. 3d. and without insurance lis. The toU 
yields to the stockholders generally seven or eight 
per cent., and they are restricted to a certain maxi« 
mum of profits.* 

"^ France may boast of having the first, and, I believe, the most 
magnificent and boldest canal in Europe, — the canal of Langue- 
doc, begun by Henry the Great, and finished by Louis the Great, 
usiting the ocean to the Medtterraiiefttt^ 2QQ inUesio length, andi 
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trary to the oistott^of small Ummh it mgood kolb* 
10^ and well built, of a £Qe yeliai^. stone, yfmuA 
like marble. The. old caatle has. baeii taned ante 
a fcisoB and .court-house, the. arrtmrntamot mtmAy 
<»L.the plaaof Chester, and owing weines to iim 



active humanity of Howard ; it is even bettet 4faMa 
the ooe M Chester^ as there 'mmom wooul The 
tHiBBiber of piisooers, however, we wcro sofi|r to 
see.so much greater, .cnminals as well aadebtoa. 
The jaflor said he had under his Ixxk aad kmf 
debtors from h. 45,000 (a dehnquent, oolleefeer of 
the customs,) to seven shul]iq;8» Debtors ibr smia 
kea than JU 10, we wore toQ, are let out wkhout 
fost, aJGter as many days d^tentkm as tfaenrenashil* 
liogs in the sum thejf owe ; the creditor is oU^ed 
to Day for their maintenanoew Tbene are tea int 
tvfclye oriiainalseseeutod every yeari.aadagrsatar 
li'imiber tcansforted to Botany Bay, who do iMb 
coMiderit as any punbhrnent at alL Some are 

* ■ * * 
pasii^ over • height of about 800 feet, which is Rouble the^fe^ 
Tatioii of any canal in England. The United States axe opt vjw- • 
out communications of this sort. The most conBiderabTe is tie 
cantl which unites tfai^ M«riamack rivdr to the port of Bosfbn ; it 
descends €8 fett in tis milei, bj noeass of ^^rss Iscka, sfid 407 
feet in K miles, by 19 locks^ each 90 feetJofig mid 1$ wide^ao- 
lidly built in stone. It was found necessary to cut, in some 
places, 20 feet deep through solid rocks, to fill up vafleys; and 
^iHMtrvct aifoeductB aver rivets ; cm of them across the l^aw-' 
shiw, UO feet ia leagtb, aad 22 feet bigh. The cani^ooly » 
feet wide and 3^ /eet de;ep, is navigated by boats caostnicted qe 
purpose, II feet wide, and 76 feet long, carrying 24 tons. A 
raft, one mite in length, containing 800 tons of timber, is drawn 
by a pair of oxen, at the rate of one mile an hour. This canal 
cost 536,000 doUars.--Q^ciai Report ^ Mr. GalUiiM to Cm- 
gr€s», 1808. 

The celebrated royal canal of China, fromPekin to Canton, is 
BZ5 miles in length, 60 feet wide, and 9 feet deep, and traverses 
several large rivers ou JmoM&se aquedi^ts. 
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iMpt here at faftrd' labour, sbmetbing on the plan of 
our penitentiary prisons in America. The jailor did 
^ot .seem to believe in the efficacy of this phiian*- 
tfaropic pmushment It does not in general last 
loogi^KNigh to operate a total change of habitsiy 
nor: is ii fitted for example. What is to be done 
wilh* «11> these poor wretches ? ^^ On est bien em<> 
barra^ deib meohans—- dans oe monde et dail» 
Tautre.'^ This prison was perfectly clean in every 
pari, to the very dungeons; — ^this again is the 
frttit of Hoi^rd's labotirs. The :eiew from John 
o^ Gaunt's Tower extends over a Ueak country, all 
the trees of which are bent to the ground by the 
air of the sea, and over the CaH;^e) Sands, ibrm* 
ing a. dai^rous road, where tf'aveUers may be 
overtaken, by the tide, and which we propose to 
avoid. :• 

The cattle we saw in Walea were all black and 
^naU, here all white, or nearly white, very large, 
and their horns of unreasonable length and fantasy 
tic shape5 turning down under the .neck, or lyinv 
backwards, or pointed intoihe flesh, and each dil^ 
ferent ways, of no use to the animal as a defence, 
and quite a deformity ;-^tfae hornless cattle of 
Norfolk are less offensive. 

The common people here, as well as every where 
in BIngland, are very willin? to answer questions to 
die best of their abilities, but tl^y seem to know 
less bey<Hid their immediate calling than the same 
classes in America ;--^the^armer knows nothing 
beyond the plough,— the shopman out of his trade^ 
—•and the post*boy ohfyrthat part of the road to 
the next stage. Kendal is surrounded by hills, widi 
beautiful valleys between. 

•At^. 5."^Amblesjdei' We arrived here the 3d, 
in the momii^, and discovered the lakeef Win- 
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deroiere from the beiffbt of Bowneis^ whidi Ovt0v^ 
Jooks it about its tmddle« The first sight rather 
disappokited us; it bad the appearaDce of one oC 
our wide American rtt^ers^ — and we had e^s^iected 
jomething better. The lake, is * not much mooi 
tiiah a mile wide, while the length b. tw^C;; its 
eurface, g[lassy and blue, ^reflected the oppoMte 
riidFe, of a moderate height^^od shaded with cf»«' 
|»oe only. The extremity ol the lake, on our leli^ 
appeared flat and tame ; out its head, on oisr ri^^ 
was crowned with bold imiantaina of an abrupt 
ontfine, and one of them bordering, on. the* gro« 
tesque. Descending from die hei^ht^ we po* 
ceeded toi;h6 right akm^ the margm* of the lahe 
£>r some miles $^-4ts genue wa^es, clear and pure 
iike crystal, fell in measured time on a beaen of 
fine sand ; the narrow winding road was quite.oirer* 
tiiadowed with trees, — a woody biU on the. right, 
and the lake on the left, the whole wi^. We left 
this with regret to reach Ambleside, wfatck is schbo 
distance frbra the lake. Looking from thence to^ 
wards the Isdce, you find it ^vested of that beaniii 
ful frame of hilb described before ; and it is certainly 
seen to most ad^rantage from Bowness; bat the 
mountains themselves, at the foot of which we are 
arrived, promise many beauties, and deserve to be 
^xamitiea at leisure. The season advancing, we 
propose continuing oMr prepress to the north, and, 
after vimting Scothoid, return to spend the remainder 
of the^utunm hete^where we are invited by friends- 
ship, as well as by the attractions of the seraeryi 
jiug. 9.^-^Hawi<^. We left Amblesideyesterday 
morning, with6mr horses, for a stege of twenty*foar 
miles, the first part of whid!i is entirdy among bilk. 
Foriive milefi we crept up slowly a very steepascent. 
Windemese and its banks appeared below like a 



mtte tm of water; other hdghi speeks Bhom& 
ftmong me daric green of tbe mountaiooiis land-, 
wape; and, at iSamy mile& d[istan<^, the san^s of 
Gartmel and the Insh S«a skirted the horizon. 
Near us alt waa ibare and desolate^ and aldiuwwii 
we inigiit be IfiOO or 2000 feet above Amhlefiidot 
the mdoBtsin rpfse much higher* A descent, as ra- 
pid, as the ascent, brought us to Patterdale (eleven 
asiles), at the hesul of lAtwater. This is the wroig 
endfroAiriiach tosee it, but intending to return the 
tome waj, we shsdl lose nothing. This side of the 
mountains, into the boscMn of wmch Ulswater pene^ 
trates, ia bolder, andjpr«Mnts finer forais than the 
Windermere side. The rest of the stage, to Pen* 
Mth, lies abng the margin of the west side of the 
iake,-^ts clear water ana pebbly shore on one side 
of the road, and a fine wood of old oaks on the 
other; the om>osite bank a naked rock, without 
any trees ;^ ana belund us, between the,p?erhangr 
iag branches of the wood, the dark recess of 
tnomrtains we had just left, of a uniform leaden 
bkie. As we proceeded, the banks on both sides^ 
became lower and tamerr-nand, at last, hardly eyen 
pretty. The woods, which contribute so much to 
the lieauty of Ulswater, owe their preservatiim to 
the Duke ef Norfolk, who is propriety, and has^ 
erected a house here, in the castellated <jlothic style, 
in !a very fine situation. Tbe banks of Windermere^ 
and, I am told, of other lakes, are stripped every 
fourteen years of their growing honours, to make 
brooms and charcoal! 

Penrith is a tolerably ^ood-looktng Uttle town ; 
most ei tiie^ houses had ooxes q{ reseda in ibmr 
windows, and our iim was quite perfumed with ^ the 
Frenchman's weed.'' Soon aiter leaving Penridi 
for Carlisle, and from the top of a moderate hiU,! 
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we had m extensive ycbw of iite whole range, oi 
mountaim we had passed io the mornings «nd even 
saw, west of them, HelTelljm, and, more we«t, the 
top of Skiddaw, behind SadcUeback* All these 
mouDtaios appeared sunk behbd the weltdefined 
horisoD of the rich plain roundis^ awayr befone u&* 
We slept at rnemy Carlisle (diiU and ugly 
eiHiugh)^ 42 miles ; and to-day, by Loogtown and 
I^Mij^liii, to Hawiok, 44 miles* Aboat tweWe 
miles. north of Carlisle, our post-boy shewed us a 
tree which divides the two kingdoms; a noramal 
division, which brkigs to mind mrcibly the unhap* 
py times, when > this very frontier was a desert, 
called debateable lands, open to .Fe€i|»ro(ml di^e^ 
dations of the lawless borderers, and that little 
more than one hundred years ago. Our road laid 
beaatifuUy along the banksof the Esk, the Teviot, 
and several other romantic litde rivers, dashmg 
along their rooky beds. Passing the Esk over a 
high stone bridge of two arches, the middle pier 
|>knted on^a rock, we were struck with the nmder 
neauties of the l^anging wood and smooth lawn on 
;the other side^^too natural to be entirely nature. 
The artificial composition of ^ard^is in England, as 
4hat of its government, abridges only the liberty of 
•doing harm. A pretty cottage'' was just. seen 
among the trees, with a neat para leading to it. We 
alighted, and followed the path t» a small buHcbng 
of stones covered with thatch^ and were lookmg 
through the cas^nents at the rural furniture inside, 
when a little Scotch girl came running barefooted, 
with the key in her hand, and informed us that this 
was the Duke of Buccleiigh^s Aoor, and that her 
mother had the care of the place. The insider was 
covered^ walls, ceiling, chairs, and sofa, with moss, 
^ingeniously woven intg a solid velvety matting^ 



the tables and frames oi seats were of rough stkks 
and roots; and an adjotning closet contained a sQt 
of common earthen-ware, root salt-cellars, &c. ; 
pretty toys for grown children, bom in the lap of 
luxury, to play with, and make believe beh^ poor ! 
The water of the Esk, though very clear, is deeply 
tin«d with brown, like coflfee. 

We passed this afternoon a tract of countnr very 
different from England. It is a succession of steep 
hills, widi intervening valleys, all uniformly covered 
With a fine green tun, smooth, and unbroken by a 
single tree^ bush, weed, or stone ; sheep hanging 
along the sides of the acclivities, and here and 
•there a phepherd-boy wrapped up in his plaid ;•— 
notlme to mtemipt the sameness and stillness, but 
^e little stream bustling along each valleV) over a 
bed of round pebbles. The road foUowmg these 
l8tI^eQms was singularly good and level ; and, upon 
the wlK>}e, there was much simple grandeur and 
beauty in the scene. As the hills became lower, 
^nd tne valleys wider, fields and meadows, and ex- 
tensive plantations of firs and larches succeeded, 
all very flourishing,-— but the cottages miserably 
•dfrty, and a sad contrast to those of Wales, so 
white and so neat, and adorned with flowers. The 
'Scotch are said to be more industrious and more 
thrifty than the Welsh. They cannot afford leisure, 
i suppose, to be comfortaUe, and certainly do not 
-ruin themselves by luxuries. Children, in health 
'and m rags, with fair hair and dirty faces, swatm 
on the dunghills at each dtbor. An old barrel stuck 
through the thatch serves for a chimney. The 
stable and dwelling are under the same roof; one 
door serves for boui, — and the dark runnings from 
:tfae heap of dung, and the heap of peat, piled up 
against the house, drain under the floor, and some 
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Upon it The cUnate must be heaMir indeed^ 
where all tfaie does not foceed infection. The^eM^ 
of potatoes and oats seem in the best state^ and tho 
people are making hay erery where; 

We meet with strmgs of light one horse carts^ 
driven by only one man,— a much better contrir- 
ante than the English heavy waggons. The men 
along the roads bave generally the plaid thr^o^wn 
across their shonlder, ahd over one arm. Some 
wear it like a Spanish cloak, or an antique drapery^ 
and, with their short petticoat and naked kneies^ 
might be mistaken for Roman soldiers, if the vul^* 
gar contrivance of hat and shoes did not betray the 
northern barbarian. The females have their ex^ 
tremities more classical, for they go barefootedand 
bareheaded, and only fail by the middle, covered 
with vile stiiF stays and petticoats. We see them 
«tt the fords of their little brooks, exhibiting, vcrv 
innocently I believe, higher than the knee, unmifiil«^ 
ful of the eye of travefiers. 

jiugust 10.— Edinburgh, by Selkirk, 47 mile&. 
We have crossed to-day the Tweed, the Etterk^k^ 
and the Yarrow, the names of which sound poetical 
m our ears. There is a beautiful spot in Tweedy- 
dale, rocky and wili^, in the middle o[ whii^ a Mr. 
Pringle has spread his lawn, and {Wanted hid 
house by th^ side of the first mentioned river.-*- 
Walter Scott Kves in that neigfabourift>od. After 
this we came to an extensive tract of uncultivat- 
ed moor, to appearance fit for cultivation; here 
and there plantations of firs^ larches, and birch, 
flourishing^ but not beautiful, being square com- 

f)act bodies, protected with a stone wall ;-^theyare 
ike black patches on the back and shoulders of 
the mountains. Ab6ut ten or twelve miles from 
Edinburgh we began to discover something we 
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^iMB^eirai to be, tiie daede^ on an insulated tock^ 
A beautiful plaia lajr h&hre us, Taried wid^ ine* 
^ualitiest groves. o£ trees, and countiry^rbousea; a 
hollow road wkfa rocks and han^ng wood on each 
sicle* and a murmuring stream brtw^ht . us to. that 
plain. We soon perceived that what ws had takea 
mr tlo^ castle^ was the bare summit of the moun- 
tain eaUed Arthur's Seat, near the foot of which, the 
Castle-hillcould now be distinguished. It rained and 
it blew, and the sun shcme bright, alternately every 
qpiarter of an hour; and we had thus an earlj samzde 
of the tempestuous and variable, climate of Ediun 
bur^ Houses beeame more numerous ; and we 
drove into a populous suburb,, by a eoocUlopking 
street full of shops. Six ma^ificent commns on the 
left attracted aac curiosity ; they belong to a laq^a 
edifice half-finished,*— the* College. By means ofa- 
bridge of only one arch, we passed over a deep 
subterranean street, then to another bridge long: 
and lofty, traversing a sort of valley, like the bed 
of a river left dry« This bridge leads to the new 
town,, s^arated from the old by the valley^ and 
presenting a loi^ liae of cjuay or terrace, and 
houses of a neat and modem appearance, with less 
noise and activity than the old town, throughwhich 
we had just passed* Proceeding along this fine 
quaVf the retrospect of the old town presented a 
connised. heap of aqcient houses, one over the 
other, very dmgy and high^ like towers of ei^t or 
ten stories, with windows iimumerable ; and the 
castle perched on its rock overlooking the whole. 
Leaving the quay, we penetrated into the new 
town hy a wide street, leading to a large and regu- 
lar square, then another street, also regular,-^a 
public. building, in a very good style of architec- 
tGre, on our left, and a UMdaome church on our 
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ligbt This was the street we w»re loekin^ for, 
aod here we are. in conHsodtous lodgiags, seated 
by a blazing fire, — whidi is extremely pleasant^ 
^lOth August"), although it is not cold ; but fire ia 
like an old mend, — it has the warmth of fnend^ 
ahip, and raakesyou welcome. 

4dugu$t 13.^ — ^The inhabitants of Edinburgh ara 
fond of the country; most of those for whom we had 
letters, and some we had known in America, are 
absent The two Messrs. J. have undertakea 
most kindly to do the honours of their town, and 

S've us as much of their time, as if they had no* 
ing else to do with it We have seen, junder 
their guidance, all there is to be seen. 

This is a town of 90 or 100,000 inhabitants* 
(•the tenth part of London), in three distinct diTi- 
Aions; the old and the new town side by side, 
with the wide ditch between ; then the port, (sea« 
port) at about a mile distance, on the Frithof Forth. 
The shops, tradesmen, and laboucers, are mostly in 
the old town. The college is there also, but 
learning begins to be attracted by politeness, and 
the professors come to live in the region of good 
dinners and fine ladies. From a height (Calton 
Hill) in the new town, which overloolu the dark,, 
dull, and dirty assemblage of the old houses of.the^ 
old town, strangers are shewn, with a mixture of 
pride and pity, the back of the humble abode of 
Adam . Smith, and the place where he composed, 
walking to and fro, his work on the Wealth of Na*. 
tions. Not far off*, the house, lately inhabited by 
another celebrated professor, but wno, happily for. 
his country, has not taken his place yet among the 
great men whp are no more. 

* In 1687, Edinburgh had only 20,000 inhabitants. It is an 
increase nearly «<|ual to our Aawican cities. 
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Tke euviroBs of Edinburgh, as wall as the site 
on which it is built, present aocidents of high geo- 
lo|[ical interest ; masses of rocks protruding the 
soil, rise abruptly to great heights. Calton Hill, 
already mentioned, in the new town, is 350 feet 
high ; the rock of the castle, in the old town, about 
as much; and close to the town Arthur^s Seat, near 
800 feet high. In the space of two or three miles^ 
south and west, the surrounding country is herisse 
with eight or ten similar protuberances, each 400 or 
500 feet high. These masses are of a basaltic na- 
ture, and assume, in many places, the prismatic 
form ordinary to that substance. These rocks are 
less interesting to the painter than to ihe natural- 
ist, they do not unite well with the country, and are 
either too uniform or too grotesque. 

This is, in every respect, a singular town. The 
new part is plMea in the middle of a beautiful and 
fertile country, without suburbs, or shabby ap- 
proach, like other towns which haive grown by de- 
grees. This one was cast in a mould,— -created all 
at once, within the memory of half its inhabitants ; 
for, when this fine bridge which now unites the 
two towns, was built, in 1769, the new town did 
not exist, or only three or four houses of it. Houses 
are shewn in the old town where persons of the 
first consequence lived not a great many yeairs 
ago, now (^nly deemed fit for the lowest tradesmen 
or labourers. I find in the statistical progress of 
the capital of Scotland, by Sir John Sinclair, com- 
paring its state respectively in the years 1763 and 
1 793, several very curious iacti^. Lord Drummore^Si 
house was left by a chairman for want of accom^ 
modations, that of the Duke of Douglas is now oc- 
cupied by a wheelwright ; Oliver Crcwnwell once 
lived in the late ^oomy diamber of the SheriiTi^ 
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clerk; the great Marquis of Argyll's house wks pos- 
sessed by a hosier, at the rent of L. 12 per annum:' 
These are indications of a great revolution in thte 
manner of life of all ranks of people,-r*a r^YoIutteto 
ivhich most people of an advanced age deploi*e,— 
which the new generation exults in, — afna Which 
has its advantages and disadvantages ; the former, 
hotvever, undoubtedly preponderate. Hiere can- 
hot be iany great harm mliaving a little more spade^ 
and cleanliness in their dwellings; in spending thc?r 
evenings at plays and concerts, rather than at ta- 
Vertis ; in dming at the hour in which fhc^y used to 
feup, and in using umbrellas in a country where it 
rams so often. The great change noticed in thfe 
JBame work, in the use of airdent Spirits, is^of a 
much more alarming nature. It has increased pro- 
'fligiously, while that of beer has diminished nearly 
in the same proportion. In 1708 there vrere 
31,000 gallons 61 sfpirituous liquors distilled in. 
Scotland; in 1791, 1,696,000 gallons; in 1720, 
520,478 barrels of beer were brewed; and in 1784, 
only 97,577. Independently of the bad conse- 
tjuerices of the change, the grain necessary to 
make beer was a valuable resource in ca^ of sfestr- 
City ;— distillation answers that purpose in a Jess 
degree. 

That fertility, for which volcanic countries are 
reiriarkable, prevaiils in this part of Scotland^ which, 
sUthough without volcanoes, presents geological 
|$hehomena sufficiently analagous to account 'for 
4he richness of the* soil. All the country south-east 
of 'Edinburgh is the granary of Scotland. *I1ie 
^author already quoted mentions, that, in 1781, the 
fleet of Adihiral Parkter, composed of fifteen line 
tbf battte ships, nine frigates, and six hundred raer- 
ichant Tessefe, cast anchor in the Frith of 'Forth, 



aad remaioecl theve sev^n weeks, without raising 
s^osiblj the price of provisioDs* Thecrei^s attacked 
by the scurvy were cured by the plentiful use of 
vegetablest wd particularly by strawberries, of 
whicJii^ et^traordinary quantities grow in the n^igh*. 

In 1763, the few carriages used at Edinburgh. 
Qai;p,e froin Londoiv Ir^ 17^3, they if ere so welt 
cojgistruc^d on.tl:^ spol, ^s tp. form an object qC 
exportation ; and an order from Paris for one thou-r 
^^nd carriages was actualiy executed at Edinburgh 
ii^ that yesir ; and I think I recollect having m^% 
them travelling iii a long file from Rouen to F^iis 
th^ foUiOtjFing i^mqp^er ( 1 784),. 

la eight years, the tonn^? of the port of {24in-) 
burgh (l^eith) has ipci^ased from 42,000 tons tq^^ 
]|3Q,0Q0 to»i^, ^pd y^t th^r? are few ma4[iuiii^tujres«« 
only glass and pap§r ; — no c^Uisiderabl^ river in? 
the neighl3)oyrhpoa^( — n^ r^ch produotipns :-*-*hut' 
ijodl^try, fpugality^ a^d gQod-order are the ^one^^ 
whence they draw theif wee^lth. 

B^^d^s tne bridge, there i» s^^othei* jcpiii^nunica^T 
tio^ bcitween the two towns^^r^^.^tup^doua c^usse* 
way pear a hundred £^et h^h, and tvro' hm^red 
feet wide at the top, formed entirely pf the ground 
dqg out for the foundatiopi? ^f thfi fiew tpwui pro^ 
jected.e»^a/t^ across ^h^ immense ^i^h* The 
windf which is often* here a hurricane, blows with 
peculiar violence along thi^ hpllpw^ sweeping the- 
c^useii^ay and the bridge in its passage, s^nd might: 
carry off passengers, or annoy tnem e^trfsmely, iT 
they were not guarded by a stone wall seven or 
QVght feet high, built for thi^t puspose the whole 
length of it ; and the open balustrade of the brid^ 
havipg been found an in&u0]cic|nt protection, the. 
iijterstices have been, walled up. . The oausewajr 
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was supposed to contain 1,305,000 cart loads of 
earth in 1792, and may well have been doubled 
since that time. 

From the windows of our apartment we see, 
above the houses opposite to us, the Castle on its 
roeky pedestal, and tne esplanade where the troops 
exercise. The wind, which agitates their stan- 
dards, bears to us, at intervals, the sounds of war- 
like music, and the last rays of the sun shine on 
their polished arms. The sentinels seen '^ athwart 
the sky" seem really " of giant size i^ — an image 
I had admired in the splendid poem of Mr. Scott, 
notwithstanding my doubts of its eitactness, and 
for which it is not easy to account. The same 
cause which enlarges to our eyes the apparent 
bulk of the moon at the time of its rising orsettine' 
(the comparison with intervening objects), should 
reduce the human figure. It is not the fatness 
of bulk of the moon on the horizon which is a 
deception of our sight, but its apparent smallness 
at the zenith. Rocks and mountains, and even 
castles and fortifications, seem always nearer than 
they are, because their lines jire strong and distinct- 
ly seert, and a man placed upon them, should ap- 
pear like a dwarf, rather than a giant. The poet» 
however, has drawn correctly from nature, and, 
as is usual with him, most happily. The Castle 
has nothing remarkable but its situation and pros- 
pect, which is very extensive and singular. One^ 
side overlooks the venerable uncleanliness of the 
old town, displaying, just under the eye, a laby- 
rinth of crooked lanes and steep narrow passages, 
called closes. On the other you have a stupen- 
dous precipice, and the broad ditch, already so often 
mentioned, at the bottom ; beyond that, the new 
town presents its fair front, divided into square 
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battalions, cofered with the buckler of tiieir roofs, 
€n /or/f<e, separated, at regular intervals, by straight 
lines, and at right angles. All is order, light, and 
neatness,-— the very revjerse of the old town. Be- 
yond ^that again, at some distance, an estuary six 
or seven miles broad,— the Frith of Forth, or mouth 
of the Fbrth. The mountains pf the county of Fife, 
skirt the horizon. All around the town, a culti- 
vated country, rich, green, and sufficiently shady, 
soon terminated in the south-west by a con&fied 
cluster of barren hills, (the Pentland Hills); farther 
west the chain of the Highlands j east, the German 
ocean. 

Descending from the Castle, we followed along 
street, on a slope, forming the only avenue to it. 
This street is terminated at its lower end by Holy- 
roodhouse. On the way, we were shewn a small 
window of a very poor and old house, from whence 
the fanatic John Knox, 250 years ago, used to 
harangue the furious and ignorant populace of 
Edinburgh, against the Antichrist of Rome, and 
the unfortunate Queen Mary. About the same 
period, the Huguenots were exposed, in France, to 
worse treatment. Holyroodhouse is a dismal mo- 
nastic-looking castle, formerly the residence of the 
Scotch Kings ; — a quadrangle, flanked with towers 
at each comer ; the apartments distributed all round. 
The name of Monsieur on a door attracted our at- 
tention; it was the apartment occupied, for some 
years, by that Prince and his little court. His bed 
IS still there, and some remains of furniture. We 
were shevim, on the wall, the portrait of Princess 
Elizabeth, well painted, but over dressed, in the 
extreme of the fashion of the time. At the extre- 
mity of a long gallery, on a raised platform, the 
altar is still seen where mass used to be celebrated 
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fpr these iU«i8trioiia ei^es. lUsiQg a comer of the- 
cloth which co¥ei:«^ this alt^r, tw recogiiiized the. 
fakmiliar fqrm of a, cqminoQ sideboard, which had 
heeii thjm digoifiad; 

Tha aj^Boimeat ef aaottier unj(wtui;iate rojal 

S^caoBs Queen Mwy, ia ujodftir Uie sem^ rooil. 
er bed \» shewn ea^i^eired wUh a fiqe silk cqimtep-^ 
pane, in tattera; thea ^e fatal otps^t, haFdl;> 
t]iifelve feet s(|uadre, where tberbeayft^ov# <|HeciQ was. 
a^ suppeir with her fayoorite) Qayid RiwJQ^ and, 
seaie pther persms, when a troop o£ aesaaaina, 
haying the Qort of king b^r husband at their 
hiead, burst in, and tore the Italian from her pre-, 
seoice, and even from her arms^ dragging ^m 
through seyeral rooms, pierced with their s^Qf da^ 
in fiftj*sij( j^ces.'''' We reeich^d tfa^ fatai doset 
bj the same back staircase, raised the same cor*^ 
per of the ^me tapestry, coyering the n^irraw dopr 
in the thick w^U, tniroikgb which tt^ mvrd;^rer4 en^ 
tered the queen^a apartmeilit.. Traces of hlac4iaiF9 
visible on yarious parts of the OofW* Our Qopduc^ 
tr^s ohsarvedf that thd floor is ^coi^red regularly 
once a week ; and supposing it to bay? always beeor 
as well taken care of, tb^tis 12,Q0a or 1 3)000 
scourings since the murder i-^j^ the blood ia t^rey 
and notbii;^ can take it off! 

The gantry is decorated witb a f^vm nf pqf-^ 
traitf of the sovereigns of S^atland^ aU evidently by 
the saone band, and much in the styU pf the ki«^ 
and queens of a pack of cards;^ i do nc^t know- 
who the artist is ; none of the elect, | belieye« Yet 
Holbein, wbpae pictures hang an the waJl of the 
Connoisseurs, is not a better artist tl^inihis painter 
of the Scotch royalty. 

* Hume's Hi&Hnj. 
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' ^he ^wKm « quite o^etgwwn with weed«. 
The chapel, now mkiwikA^ "brA in rninS) wa^ 
deemed a modd of the finest Gofhic; its precient 
isolate aspect suits the melanchc^fy mset^bk of the 
^lace. 

7he%u3ding for the records of title-deeds, &c« 
ill well secured against ^re, and very handsome. 
A lady artist has decorated it with a colossal statue 
of his majesty, in white ^narble, v^hich does more 
lionourto the loyalty of the inhabHarits bf'Edin- 
i>urgh, and their complaisance to the lair donor, 
than to their taste. By some strange accident an 
tipper slice of the head, just afU that part above the 
eyes, containing ^the brains, 'has been displaioed, 
and laid by on a shelf, crown ttnd all. tt was pro- 
bably origmally an added piece, the block not be- 
in^ lon^ enough, and has since come loose ; 'but 
^thts accidedt might pass for a very improper jc^ke. 
The advocates of Edinburgh ^have formed an ex- 
^lerit library, fiUmg six large rooms. The col- 
lege 'has also a library much' less considerable, and 
tt cabinet of natural history, well arranged, but, as 
yet, in its infancy. 

^tt^fiM#18;— We have just seen the penitentiary 
house, constructed on a very ingenious plan ; a se- 
micircular building, seven stories high, each con- 
taining fourteen cells, all open towards the com- 
mon centre, which is like a -great well open from 
top to bottom. A bow window, with lattices, re- 
peated ^t each story, overlooks them all, and no- 
thing can be done by the prisoners without being 
seen ; they work solitary, and in silence, in these 
98 cells ; and at night sleep in other little rooms 
behind them. This tower, or rather section of a 
tower, is lighted by a sky light, and well ventilat- 
ed. No bad smelIs,-^no noise, — great order,— *aU 
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as well as possible ; except that the correction does 
jipt correct ; and the same individuals are observed 
to return from time to time to enjoy again this phi" 
Josophical retirement. A thing happened to us 
here which deserves to be mentioned. I had ob- 
served written over the door, an injunction not to 
give any money ; but the woman who conducted 
us was so obliging, that I could not believe she did 
not expect some recompense for her trouble, and 
^he received what I gave her without saying any 
thing ; but when, on leaving the house, I was go- 
ing to put something into the box for poor priso- 
ners, the keeper said it was unnecessary, as the 
woman who had accompanied us had just put in 
-the half crown I had given her ! We had not seen 
Jber do it ; she had disappeared immediately, and 
could have no motive of ostentation ; noboay was 
present when she received the money. ^^ Ou la 
vertu va't'clh $e nicher /'' 

A large and convenient house in the best part of 
Edinburgh (Queen Street) built of freestone, has 
just been sold ibr L, 3000 ; another nearly equals 
for L. 2500; and in inferior streets, very good 
houses may be had for L. 1800, or hired for L.100 
a-year, ^nd about L. 30 taxes. A man-servant 
L. 40 a-year; a woman-cook L. 12; a maid-ser-> 
vant L. 8. A carriage, including coach-man, and 
every thing else, L. 230 a-year. Land in the 
neighbourhood of Edinburgh, lets at the exorbitant 
price of L. 10 the Scotch acre; or feued lands, a 
perpetual lease, at L. 8 the Ekiglish acre. High as 
it is, this permanent rent must become, in time, 
Jittle more than nomiual. All the arable land 
between Edinburgh and Berwick, lets between 
L. 5 and L. 6 an acre, (one-fifth more than the 
English acre) there being no tithes here to the 
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dftcgy^ nor pporVrates, renta are of collide high 
iD proportion, or even higher. The fanners who 
have . this rent to pay, must give also . higher 
wages to their labourers, who have no parish as* 
sistaace to depend upon. — 18s. to 25s. a-week, 
equal to 3s« or 4s. a-daj, instead of 2s. or 2s. 6d. 
generally paid in £ngland. I do not understand how 
^tnese. farmers can live; yet they pay their rents as 
.exactly as in England \ and farms are in great re- 
quest. The national habits of industry and fru- 
|;ality can alone account for their success. 

There are no public institutions here for the 
poor, not .even for the old and infirm ; np hospi- 
tals, but in the large towns. The destitute are as- 
sisted by voluntary contributions at the church 
doors, and private charity. I was informed by Mr. 
A. of the following circumstance. Sevenfeen work- 
3nen were killed m a coal mine, by the accidental 
inflammation of hydrogen gas, and a greater num- 
ber would have perished, if they had not been as- 
sisted immediately by the workmen of another 
mine in the .vicinity. The latter rais.ed . .among 
themselves a sum of L. 12, for the immediate assist- 
ance of the destitute families of those who had 
perished; and 32 young children left orphans, 
were immediately distributed among the neigh- 
bours and . relations of the sufferers. Mr. A. ob- 
served, at the same time, that there was more pub- 
lic spirit in England, and more individual charity 
in Scotland; the natural effect of different circum*^ 
stances. 

During the nine days we have spent at Edin- 
burgh, there haa^ not been a single one without 
some showers of rain ; but we are told it is after a 
long drpught. The temperature of the air varies 
from 60'' to 72°. It is strange to see the women 

VOL. I. Mm* 
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going about the streets barefooted^ on iixe paire^ 
ment^ which is very smooth, but coDtinuallr neet ; 
thev are in other respects cleanly dressed, cvrta 
witn gloves on, and an umbrella^ The fish-mar- 
ket is supplied by women, who come some a^les 
with enormous loads of fish on their backs, straps 
ped across their breast. Their husbands are out aii 
night in their boats, catching these fish, wkk 
which the women leave home at break of dajr. 
They look strong, healthy, a^d very cheerwy 
singing along the road ; bat in general remarilr 
ably ugly; ai^ among the lower people in Scot- 
land, the sex is certainly not beautiful. Penmffljt 
says of another part of Scotland^ ^^ the tender selc 
{I blush for the Caithnesians) ajre the only animafii 
of burde^ They turn their patient jbacks to th# 
dunghills, and receive in their keises or basket€s 
as much as their lords and masters think fit t^ 
4ing in with their pitchforks, and then trudge to 
the fields in droves of sixty or seventy/' I mighty 
fiowever, ftmiish a companion to this picture;- for 
i recollect to have seen in France, that land of 
jgallantry, a woman and an ass harnessed together 
to the same ;pIoi^, and the tattered peasant be^ 
liind stimulating his team with a seemingly impar* 
tial whip. 

We have reason to be grateful for the hospi- 
tali^ shewn us at Eldinburgh, and we do not leave 
it without regret 

• Jlug. 21.-^amiltod. We left EdinWgh yes- 
terday mprnins. The first six miles were through 
a very fine rich country, well wooded, and full of 
gentlemen's houses; after that came extensive 
moors and waste lands, over which cultivatimi is 
encroaching here and there. At Lanark, 32 miles, 
^m took a hasty dinner, and walked to the falls of 
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the Cljde, three imies. ' Like all the Scotdi rivers, 
the Cljrde is a torrent, roHing its coffee-coloured,, 
yet limpid waters, aloo^ a bed of rocks, deeply 
sunk between perpendicular banks, or walls of 
rocks, 150 feet mgOj with bold projections and in-, 
denttnents. An easy path follows the brink of thii^ 
prectfHce ; the other side of the chasm, rising ia 
lull riew, is as high, or higher. You soon come 
to a great fall of the river. Turning a corner^ it 
presents itself in fuH view, tomfoltngdown broken 
ledges of rocks, between the two rugged cheeks f 
this is called Corra-linn. Then soon another fall 
(Boniton)y--and another again, — ^tttl, after a walk 
t3(f one mile on even ground, along the precipitous 
bank, you reach the top of all the f^ls, and the river,, 
raised to your level, washes the sod at your feet. 

Such are the outline^s of this wonderful scenes 
the beauty of which consists in the happy in-^ 
dentments and breaks of the deep rocky nanks^ 
afibrding uot merely good points of view for tb» 
falls, but admirable details, and an endless variety 
of picturesque accidents nearer the eye. On thie 
opposite bank; the face of the rock is finely 
soaped, — ^very dark, — stained with dripping mois* 
ture, and spreading moss, pure white, light green, 
or brimstone colour. Tufts of fera and ^tuba 
straggle for life wherever there is any footing, and 
out ofevery cleft, trees push forward their knotty 
branches, and bare roots, creepingplantshan^ng in 
wreaths from bough to bough. On either side the 
lioll rises far above the top of these rocky banks, and 
a hanging wood overshades the path ; fountains of 
pure water spring out of its side, near which rest- 
mg-plaees have I^n provided, thatched over, and 
lined with moss, as at the Duke of Buccleuch^s* 
Lady Ro«s is piroprietor of thifit beautiful place, anii 
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the public is certainly much obliged to her for the 
walk, the fountain^ and the resting places; bui 
artists would wish besides to have some means of 
descending to the bottom of the chasm, so as ta 
obtain a view of the fall fitter for the pencil than 
the present bird's-eye view; and this might h» 
easily contrived. Ttie opposite bank belongs to w 
lady also ; and both shew their taste in the choice 
of their residence. I like this place better than 
Piercefield, which it resembles in the shape of the 
grounds; but the Wye is dull and shmy,— 4he 
Clyde clear and boisterous ; and the coffees-tinge of 
the latter tempe rates happily the whiteness of the 
tumbling foam, which otherwise might be too like 
cascades of magnesia. Quite captivated with the* 
charms of Lady Ross, I paid her a second visit of 
three hours the next morning, and tried several 
sketches, but with very indifferent success. - ^ 

Returning to Lanark, we stopped a moment at a 
cotton manufactory. It was the first established in' 
Scotland, and the most considerable. It is cer* 
tainly a prodigious establishment. We saw four^ 
stone buildings, 150 feet front each, four stories,' 
each of twenty windows, and several other build- 
ings, less considerable; — ^2500 workmen, mostly 
children, who work from six o'clock in the morii'*' 
ing till seven o'clock in the evening, having in that' 
interval an hour and a quarter allowed tor their 
meals; at night, from eight to ten for school. 
These cliildren are taken into employment at eight 
years old, receiving five shillings a-week ; when 
older, they get as much as half-a-guinea. Part of 
them inhabit houses clpse to tne manufactory^ 
others at Lanark, one mile distanee ; and we were 
assured the latter are distinguished from the others 
by healthier looks, due to the exercise this distance 
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otllKges th€^m to take^ — ^fbur miles a-day. Eleven 
hours of confinement and labour, with the school* 
W, thirteen hours, is undoubtedly too much for 
children. I think the laws should interfere be- 
tween the encroachments of avarice and the 
elaims of nature. I must acknowledge, at the 
same time, that the little creatures we saw did not 
look ill. 

• The prodigious increase of manufactories in 
i^gland, and the application of the force of water 
to their machinery, threatened equally the purity 
of mountain-streams and of morals ; but farther 
improvements in mechanics have led to another 
mode of applying the force of water, and, instead 
of its weight, its expansion is now made subservient 
to the arts. The steam-engine is mi agent so con- 
venient, so powerful, and so economical, in a 
country abounding with fossil coal, that fells of 
water have been abandoned ; but the great manu- 
factory of Lanark had been established before 
that period. The cost of the steam-engine and 
fuel is more than compensated by the advantage 
of saving the transportation of both the rough 
materials and the manufactured articles ; of beinr 
on the spot of consumption or exportation, and 
where a great population furnishes workmen, rather 
than sunong deserts and mountains. I understand 
there are now even grist-mills worked by the steam- 
engine. 

We set out from Lanark on foot, to visit, in our 
way, the course of the Mouse, an imperceptible 
little river, at tl^ bottom of a frightful cnasm, 

3uite out of sight and hearing, from the great 
epth of its bai]S:s. The path along the top is, in 
some places, so narrow and slippery, as to make 
you cling to the trees and bushes instinctively. 



We wBre diewot hj the ffukte, the very plaee 
where the honnda of Us Grace of Hamilton^ in 
dose pursuit of a fcxx^ itished dowD a predpice of 
fi¥e hundred and some feet after hin, (the oimdsA 
was meesured after the event) and oau^t the ^x 
in the water^ into which thej all fell! The guide 
oest pointed out, among the rocks on the oopoeite 
side, a dark hole leading to a cavern, the ludinffr 
ptaee (he had manj) of the Caledonian hero, Wal- 
kce ; then the place where^ quite lately, an adven- 
tmneus boy was let down by a rope held by two 
other boys, some hundred feet along the surface of 
a bold rock, to get at a neat ofgrej hawks, which 
Ihey sold for fifteen shillings ! Tnen a stone bridge 
of one arch, aU grey and mossy with age, built by 
the Picts ; and all these circumstances are set 
down in the journak of each touristi of whom we 
net several in the same track with ourselves. At 
the end of this intereatmg wajk, we reached oor 
post-chaise, glad to be carried along^ without fur* 
ther exertions, easily and swiftly, and to see a fine 
eoimtry flying along in endless chang^e on either 
side of ua. Soon, however, we left this passive en* 
ioyment, and cbscended by a beaten path, to omr 
beautiful Clyde agam, whidi takes here anodier leap^ 
more magnificent, perhaps, than the first, but so 
inferior in picturesque accompaniments, as not to 
be comparable. 

On our arrival at Hamilton we found a pressii^ 
invitation (rtm Mr. C. to his house, and be soon 
came himself to repeat it ; but we only aUowedr 
ourselves the pleasure of spending the next dair 
with him, and of visiting the palace under his guicK 
ance. 

n^tigfist 22. — ^Hamilton^Palace is only a large 
bouse, without any pretensions to architecture, and 



4td site quite flat ; but i^mo<ydi la wm, aftd sprenliilg 
trees, have a chaiw in ihemsel^s^ wkidi oaakes «^ 
for the absence ef any c^thep. Amotig the pie^ 
tures, we noticed one of mufch repwtatioii, Darnel 
in the Lions^ Den» by Rubens. The prophet, seat* 
ed on a j^tboe, is surrounded by a nmnber of lions 
and lioiiesses, who take very little notice of him* 
His terror, however, appears exl^eme ; his hands 
cladped> and his elboiirB sq^ee^ed agttkist Ms^tdes; 
bis k»ees also pressed together; you ccmld ^sAfera 
cold sweat running down hm faee, the e^pi^ssioii 
of wbicb is low a»d Tulgar. Instead of a prophet^ 
be^ seema a comnion malefactor abandoned to «bt 
wild beasts^ who knows he has deserved his &te^ 
and expects felly to^ be ealen up as soon m the 
lions sbaH be ready fer their meal:<~Bot tke leaiEft 
appearance of pious resignation, <» trust m |^nm»* 
dence. There is «i bote aboi^ his head, by whiok 
light penetrates bto the eave, tmd whicb serv^ei 
probably as a door, as well as a window. Hm 
openif^ is so low, that, if the prophet had not hat 
bts head, he might si^e that a moderate jamp 
would eictricate him at onee &om bis most cri« 
tical situation. To do justice to Rubens, I mart 
say Ibat an aullioF of undoubted taste (Gilpki) hAk 

E raised this very picture as a chefiiPfemM^, and i 
eg to refer my readers to his book.^ His theory 
on the means of exciting itdaginatiovi by biding 
partly, rather Mian by showing too plainfy' objects 
of terror, — ^the angry heads of the liom, for im 
stance, while the rest of tbeir bodies should re*> 
moan in shadow? i^ so just, that I should reprosdb 
myself the more for not seeing, in the pnncipsl 
figure, all he saw, if I did not know bow arbitrary 

* Gilpin's Sc0teb T^r, p. a56 ta U^ 
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and ccmveDtional the taste of connoisseurs i&. lia 
Brujere. calls it un gout de c&mparaison. Con- 
noisseurs take their models among the fathers of 
the art, and, losing sight of nature, 

"widely, stray 
Where Vii^il, ngt where fancy leadsthe way,'* 

By the side of this Rubens, there is a N. Poussin^ 
which appeared to me very good; a group of 
.women and disciples round the body of Christ* 
.The expression of the heads and attitudes very 
fine; and the colouring less of the dull brick red 
ihAn usual. Several excellent portraits by Van- 
dyke. 

: Chatelherafilt, from the name of some posses* 
sions of the family in France, is a dependence of 
Hamilton-House. The ride to it is along a ravine, 
something like the deep bed of the Mouse we saw 
the day. before yesterday, but .much inferior. The 
little nver here is called the Avon. A grove of 
oaks is shewn at this place of a prodidous size : — 
we saw them at a distance only. It is clear that 
Scotland is capable of bearing fine timber, and 
:that its want of wood is chargeable to the inatten* 
.tion of the inhabitants, and not to any defect of 
soil or climate. 

We finished the day at our obliging conductor's. 
The roses of his garden are still in flower; cher-^ 
ries are not over ; green peas and cauliflowers are 
in season ; and hay-making has travelled with us 
irom London here, — nearly two months difference ! 
The summer of Scotland is uncertain, late, and 
cod. The seasons are blended together, and it is 
scarcely ever hot or cold. 

Jiugust 24. — Glasgow. Yesterday morning we 
visited the ruins of K>thwell Castle, m the grounds 



•f Lol*d Douglasrr^ good ruin, but dressed rather 
top youthfully. It looks as if it had been taken up 
from its old bed of rubbish, carefully dusted, scours 
ed with soap suds and a brush, then placed on th^ 
top of a knoll of neat turf, with a gravel walk all 
round. There used to be a bed of flowers too,— but 
that is removed ; and, upon the whole, if the gra- 
vel walk was made to resemble an easy worn path^ 
I would not quarrel with the green turf, nor the ab- 
sence of thorns and briars. The grounds, though 
not extensive, are very beautiful, and the walks 
well laid out. We saw no servants to fee, and 
watch our steps, which is certainly unusually libera). 

At night we were received with Scotch hospi- 
tality at Mill-heu^h by the family of the late cele- 
brated Professor Millar. A little sequestered and 
shady vale, watered by a small lively stream, i« 
called here a Ao/m^, (but pronounced, though 
not meaning, home ;) and the rivulet is called a bum. 

On our arrival at Glasgow this morning, we 
found at the inn several notes of invitation, and of- 
fers of service, as obliging as unexpected. These 
were not simple forms of politeness, for in less than 
an hour. Professor M. Mr. G. and Mr. H.Uiaving 
learned that we had so little time to stay, under- 
took to carry us immediately to the principal ma*- 
nufactories. We have seen carding and spinning- 
mills, weaving-mills, mills for every thing. The 
human hand and human intelligence are not sepa«» 
rated ; and mere physical force is drawn from ailr 
and water alone, oy means of the steam-engine.* 
Manufactories, thus associated with science, seem 
io produce with the facility and fecundity of nir* 

, * A 8lieain«eDguie, of the power of foil/ horses, consumet 
aliout five chaldrons, or ll,000lbs. weight of coals in twenty-four 
Jiours ; and, notwithstanding the great cheapness of coa^i, the 
VOL. I> N n 
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tare. It is impossible to sec without astonishment 
these endless nakes of cotton, as light as snow, and 
as white, ever pouring from the carding-machine, 
then seized by the teeth of innumerable wheels 
«ind cylinders, and stretched into threads, flowing 
like a rapid stream, and lost in the tourbillon of 
spindles. The eye of a child or of a woman^ 
watches over the, blind mechanism, directing the 
motions of her whirling battalion, rallying disor- 
dered and broken threads, and repairing unforeseen 
accidents. The shuttle likewise, untouched, shoots 
to and fro by an invisible force ; and the weaver, 
no longer cramped upon his uneasy seat, but 
merely overlooking his self moving looms, produ- 
ces fortv-eight yards of cloth in a day, instead of 
four or five yaras. 



keeping of 120 horses (three sets of 40, to relieve each other), 
Would not cost more than double the price of the fuel ; therefore, 
in a country where fuel costs more than double the price here^ 
fhe steam-engine cduld not be used to advantage. This gresit 
<ionsamptioD of fuel, by confining the steam-engine to a coal 
cooBtryy secures, in a great degree, to England, the exclusive 
privilege of a prodigious power, alone sufficient to give her a de- 
cided superiority in the practice of most of the useml arts. It is 
more than a century since the principles of the steam-engine wece 
discovered, and applied to mechanical uses, but it is not more thaa 
tweaty-five or thirty years since this machine, I might almostsay 
this living body, was brought to its present state of perfection, by 
'the celebrated Mr. Watt. The expression of its power in horses 
•is more practical than scientific. The power of a horse is under- 
•stoodto be that which will elevate a weight of 33,000lbs. the 
Jiei^t of one foot in a minute of time, equal to about 90lbs. four 
miles in an hour ; a force greater than that exerted by an ordina- 
ry cart-horse, which is iibt estimated at more than 701bs. ; that is 
49 9ay, that a horse harnessed to a cart, weighing, with its load, 
40 cwt. 01* two tons, and drawing on a level road at the rate of 
^r miles an hour, makes use of the same force as il* his ttaces, 
instead of being fastened to a cart, passed over a pulley, and 
iified perpendicularly a weight of 70 lbs. 
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Passing rapidly from one thing to another, you 
have only time to wond/srv without understanding 
enough to explain satisfactorily what you have 
sieent w scarcely to retain any connected remem- 
brance of it. One thing) however, made an im^ 
pressibn, from its ingenious futility, — ^tbe tambour-^ 
mg or embroidering mil/. Multitudes of needles, 
9eif-tnoying, execute, as by enchantment, a regu- 
lar pattern of sprigs pr flowers. This machine hd^ 
the appearance of the stocking-loom. I do not 
know whether there is not a dymg mill ; the force 
of water is used at least in the process, to press the 
yam after it has been dipped, and to squeeze ou^ 
the dye. This was done formerly by twisting with 
a stick ; a slow and laborious process, injurious to 
the yam. It irnow done by the water-press, a9 
powerful' as it is simple and ingenioQ& A strong 
cB»e^ (of iro^ I believe), of about three feet every 
way, receives tt Ud, or rather piston, exactly fitted 
to its interior? in which it plays up and down« 
Water is ioitroduced. lender this piston by means of 
a forcing pumpf the lever of which is worked by 
one or two men ; every stroke of the lever injecte 
ja small portion of water und^r th^ piston, which, 
^ing like a wedge, lifts it inseyasibly, compressing 
the yarn placed over. The labour of two men 
applied for five uMUUtes, elevates a weight of 50 
tons from the bottom of the case, that is to say^ 
three feet. The mechaniHn of this pre«» appears 
the inverse of the pneumatic machine, and bears 
some resemblance, in principle^to the beUer hydraur 
Kque of Mr. Mmtgolfier, only the lever being sui> 
stituted to a fall of water. This press mignt be 
:So eoDstructed as to be easily* transported, and ap- 
plied where wanted to remove heavy bodies ; ite 
power has scarcely any other limits than the 
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strength of the case, which should be cyliodirical i»- 
Btead of square. The quantity of water required^ 
is, of course, no more than the case can hold. 

Many of these manfufaictories requiring wi evenr 
temperature of about 70% which exceeds that of 
the external air, the windows are kept constantly 
shut ; indeed they are often constructed so as not to 
open at all, or at mosrt only one pane in a window^ 
and the atmosphere is, as may i)e supposed, not very 
pure. Some of the processes'* require even SW or 
100% obtained by meahs of large fires in stoves^ 
winter and summer. We just looked in, and the 
heat appeared quite insupportable to us, although 
we have often experienced it for days together iii 
America. The men did not seem to suffer from it ; 
the external air was to-day 55** to 60**. * 

There are here convenient warm-baths in marbl^ 
(supplied, I believe, by the steam-engine) for Ss. ^ 

August 26. — Continuinff our round of sights, w« 
have seen this mommg, out much too hastily, the 
Muaeum called Hunterian, from the name of its 
founder, Mr. William Hunter, a celebrated surgeon. 
There is a curious collection of anatomical moii'« 
struositi^s, priftcipdly of the human fotus. The 
collection of minerals appears very considerable, 
as well as that of medals*; the whole well arrang^ 
in a very fine building. We perceived, with an 
interest mixed with some shame^ an original lettil: 
of Washington, exposed to the ^es of the public 
under a glass. The obiect of this letter was tb 
give directions for a hanasome uniform for faimsdft 
with an appearance of care and importance rather 
derogatory from heroical dignity. Every body 
knows heroes unbend sometimes; but I own I wist 
I cooW get any other letter to substitute for this 
one. There are so few letters of Wasliington not 



^t to be sdea and admired, that diia unhajppy selec« 
tion is the more to be regretted. 

A merchant of this toWn, Mr. Gordon, has a small 
iieUection of rery good pictures* Two of the best 
Titians I ha? e yet seen m England ; a Rembrandt, 
(Lazarus in the tomb), the colouring merely black 
and white, mellowed with yellow, and his usuat 
fflorious outline, of the greatest effect A good 
Miuillo, — and I have not seen a bad one yet 

Cobbett^s prosecution for a libel being mentioned 
in a company where I happened to be, and his hay-' 
ing pleaaed nis cause himself, as Mr. Perry, another 
writer in the same predicament, had done before 
iiim, but with yery different successy-^-somebody 
said, ^' Cobbett wanted to be Perry^ when he ought 
to haye been mum.'*^ As it is not in the nature of 
puns to be translatable, I shall not undertake to 
convey the very great merits of this one into 
French^ but merely observe tn passant^ that the mx- 
iianpensofUe is by no means insensiUe to this species 
of wit. 

I was suii»rised to hear the following anecdote 
respecting David Hume, so well known in France 
as a grave philosopher and profound metaphysi* 
.dan, and not at all as a jester. He bequeathed to 
his friend John Home, author of the tragedy of 
Douglas, certain excellent Madeira wine, known 
to be particularly approved of by him, and certain 

Srt wine, which he disliked, on condition, (and all 
s in the will, as I understand) that his friend 
Home should not taste the former tiH he had finish* 
ed the latter,— *drank it fairly to the last drop. 
This is surely a veiy odd joke between philoso- 
phers, and on such an oceasion* It may have been 
done in sincere g'aiWe de caur; — ^there is nothing too 
fantastical not to be true in this Isle des Somettes of 
Rabelsiis. In any other country I should think this 
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a mere afiettatidil of eonte^pt of death. Dattd 
Hume, a very good man in practice, was, as every 
man knowd, a perfect unbeliever. It had been the 
endeavour of his Uterary life to undermine and 
shake those opinions of a future life, which are of- 
ten the support of virtue, — the last hope of the un- 
fortunate, — the only counterpoise of absolute evilitt 
this world, — and which furnish the only explanation 
of which it is susceptible. Children sing when they 
are frightened ; and, towards the close of his life, 
a philosopher might think it expedient to sing also.' 
Close to E^inbur^h, on the slope of Calton Hill^ 
the tomb of Hume is shown, a sort of^low tower 
which he himself built in his life-time, to receive all 
that was to remain of his existence. ^^ LUmmorta- 
lite," says Villeterque, " est le songe du dernier 
sommeil, on ne se reveille pas pour en jouir.'' Fal-* 
lacious as the sentiment of immortality seems to 
some, they still cling to it in some shape, unwilUog 
to let go what they declare has no reahty. 1^ 
them, thought is matter, but then matter is thought; 
that is to say,, a thing so totally different from any 
of its sensible properties, that it might as well bear 
another name, and proud would they be to give it 
that name, and to proclaim a spirit beyond matter^ 
if they CQuId be the first to do so; — proud to ac- 
knowledge the conscious feeling of unperishable 
life, if toe imanimous voice of mankina had not 
aicknowiedged it before them. Bums addressed to 
a mouse which his plough had turned upv these 
lines, of so melancholy and so profound a sense : 

Still thou art blest compared tcyme^ 
The present only toucheth thee ; 
But oh ! I backward cast my eye 
On prospect drear, 
Aod ibnvardy though I cannot see, 
* I gkiess and feac« 
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De|ilorable as die uncertainty of our ideas on 
futurity is already, that ambition of fame whidl 
seeks its . gratification in the extinguishmeht of 
men's best hopes, is a more effectual curse to them^ 
tlian the vulgar ambition of conquering fame. 

I understand there is more of the reforming 
spirit observable at Glasgow than at Edinburgh^ 
That spirit is scarcely ever found among the people 
of the country, but only in the large towns, and pe- 
culiarly in the manufacturing towns. Their popu- 
lation is exposed to many hard vicissitudes and tri- 
als. When trade is prosperous, they earn a great 
deal, live in luxury, and indulge in excesses; at 
other times they starve, and are consequently turbu-^ 
lent and discontented. Although there may be de- 
sirable reforms in the government, the morals of 
these reformers themselves are more immediately 
in need of amendment The condensed popula- 
tion of trading towns has been the hot-bed of li- 
berty, and gave the signal of emancipation among 
the lower ranks ; but the excess of this condensa- 
tion now generates license. Scotland is, upon the 
whole, very loyal ; and considering how lately it 
has lost its former independence, or rather sepa- 
rate sovereignty, and how many things remain to 
perpetuate the recollection of it, there is some 
reason to be surprised that the Scots should appear 
more attached to the British government, more 
quiet and obedient, than even the English them- 
selves. Why should Ireland present a spectacle so 
totally different ? 

A gentleman who has a farm near Glasgow, has 
sold the crop of a field of potatoes at something 
more than L. 30 sterling an acre, in the^rounut 
and to be taken up by the purchaser. This ap- 
pears prodigious ; and if there is so much advantage 
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in the cultivation of potatoes, one would suppose 
ft would be soon so extended as to bring the returns 
of a field of potatoes nearer on a par with that ot 
a field of wheat. 

The income-tax on lands (one-tenth) is raised 
on the rent, when the land is let, and when the 
proprietor is his own farmer, the rent is estimated 
by the general value of land, and not by the actual 
proceeds. Such is the prodigious increase of in- 
dustry here, that such lands as would have let six- 
ty years ago at 28. an acre, bring now four guineas, 
(forty-two times), and the rent is paid with more 
facility, certainty, and regularity than formerly, 
Scotcn farmers are said not to be so blindly attacn« 
ed to old exploded methods, as those of England^ 
and are more disposed to profit by modern disco- 
veries ; but the great cause of their success is to be 
attributed to the frugality, perhaps a little sordid^ 
of these people, and their mdefatigable industry. 
They win the race, as the tortoise did with the 
hare. 

Immense supplies of wheat and flour have ar- 
rived at Greenock lately, and more is expected, 
which will arrive too late, for the crop is tolerable, 
and prices falling. I am assured more corn came 
from France in the space of a few weeks last 
spring, than there ever was imported from Ame- 
rica m any one year. The great surplus of sub- 
sistence which aflows such exportations of grain, 
must arise either from a very flourishing state of 
agriculture, or from a lessening population. In the 
United States the population follows so close on the 
Iheans of subsistence, as never to leave any great 
surplus for exportation. 

The inhabitants of this town have raised a monu- 
ment to the glory of Nelson ; an obelisk of 150 feet 
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&igh, fi'om a design of Mr. Craig's ; scarcely finish- 
ed, it has just been struck with lightning, and the 
effect is* very singular. Several large stones nearly 
torn out near the top, hold only by one end, like a 
door turning upon its hinges. The state of the 
obelisk is so threatening, as to make it a dangerous 
Imdertaking even to take it down. 

jiueust 28k— We have taken leave of our Glas- 

fow friends this morning with some regret, and in 
opes of meeting again before we leave Scotland, 
Bemg Sunday, we saw many women in and near 
town, walking to church in their best apparel, dnd 
reaily very neatly dressed, with white gowns, shawl^ 
black velvet bonnet, gloves, and an umbrella, abso* 
lutely walking bare-footed in the mud, very com- 
posealy;, with their shoes and stockings in their 
hands. This custom is defended as clean, for thej 
must wash their feet, — as wholesome, for they are 
sure of having dry shoes and stockings, — and it is 
certainly saving. 

Between Glasgow and Dumbarton, we saw the 

{;reat canal, which comes into the Clyde near the 
atter place, uniting the east with the west coast; 
it is 35 miles in length, between the Forth and 
the Clyde ; rising in this interval to a total height 
of 160 feet, by 'means of 39 locks. It admits^tes- 
sels drawing 8 feet of water, 19 ieet wide, and 73 
long, passing over a number of valleys by means 
of aqueducts. The principal one is 65 feet high 
and 420 feet long. This fine canal, finished about 
twenty years ago, cost onjy L. 200,000. Thd 
great military canal, which, like this, traverses 
Scotland from one sea to the other, that is to say, 
from Inverness to Fort-William, cost three times as 
much, although it^ utility is doubted, 
vol. I. o o. 
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Gentlemen^s houses appear full as pumerow 
about this country as in England, with the s^mie 
accompaniments of plantations and lawfts, al- 
though, perhaps, not so neatly kept. The great 
number of watering and sea-bathing places, where 
people resort in summer, had made me doubt their 
love for the country, and its retirement*. But the. 
number of gentlemen's houses is scsprodigious^ 
that all the pdaoes of public resort together, could 
not hold any considerable part of their inhabitants^ 
and most ot them must be supposed to remain at 
home. 

The Fort of Dumbarton is, like its fellow of 
Edinburgh, perched on an insulated rock; thi9 
one, however, rising, at once like a vast pillar m 
the iofiiddle of a plain, or rather marsh, and irithout 
any accompaniments, is more astonishing. I have 
not looked at it near, but I have no doubt it is ba^ 
Baltic like the others, or what is called in Scotland 
whin, of a dark iron grey colour, oi; greenish with 
light specks, hard, poiKferous, fine grained, nxxd de* 
composing slowly in the air. Whebever a piece it 
broken, you find the paleness of the surface pene- 
tratii^ half an inch or more. This rock is amays 
in ^reat masses, and never stratified. 

• At the Bath Inn, very pleasantly situated on the 
estuary of the Clyde, seven miles below iJumbar- 
ton, and. twenty-three from Glasgow. We travel 
now with a pair of horses, hired at Glasgow for our 
tour of the Highlands, where post-horses* are ^6t 
to be had, and pay 40s. . a-day, and about 45. to 
the man, but have nothing to do with themainte* 
nance of horses or driver. 

Jhigust 27.— From the Bath Inn by Ardincaple, 
along the banks of the. Clyde, and ot Loch Gane» 
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hine mUas to its northern extremity ;~*wher6, 

leaving the carriage, we ascended a hill which 

separates Loch Gare and Loch Long, and from the 

top of which both^ are *in sight :-r^he former a 

lively inhabited pretty scene, with gentle hilla, 

trees, and fields ; the latter sunk into a deep frame 

of rugged rocks, rising abruptly from the water. 

The steep ascent of the mountains was clothed 

with purple heath, terminated in irregular j&gged 

•ummits, hung with heavy clouds. Tne tmrumed 

surface of the water reflected every object, and, 

doubling round projecting points, formed deep 

bays, and was lost among the mountains it pene* 

trated. No habitations^ no trees, no cultivation, 

no sound, a few sheep in the distance were the 

only objects that had motion or life. Both lochs 

are arms of the sea. Leaving this scene of melan* 

eholy greatness, we retraced our. steps to Ardin* 

eaple, and, en attendant dinner, took a boat, crossed 

Loch Gare, atnd landed* near the house building 

by the Duke of Argyll, on his estate of Roseneatk 

it is situflted on a peninsula, formed by the three 

arms of the sea I have mentioned. Tne principal 

front of the buiMing is handsome, the other side is 

disfigured by a huge tower in the centre, totally 

out of place and proportion. The grounds appear 

ne^ected. 

After dinner we proceeded to Luss, on Loch Lo* 

mond, a fresh water lake. The first appearance 

. disappointed me. The immediate banks are low^ 

and vulgarized with small inclosures, potata 

Bitches, and white houses three stories high. The 
lis are coppice, lately shorn. Multitudes of small 
islands, low and naked, fill up the lake without 
^doming it. On the other side, Ben-Lomond, ev^ 
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veloped in heavy clouds, was quite invifiSble, except 
its base. 

. August 28. — ^We had proposed crossing the lake 
this morning and climbing up Ben-Lomond, 3400 
feet high, a feat generally performed in five hoarsy 
partly on foot and partly on horseback. The ]iH>ua^ 
tain is, however, not only covered with clouds, as 
yesterday, but it rains; we have c^trived, not- 
withstanding, to paddle to the principal island^ 
which 18 high and woody. From its «.ummit, the 
multitude of islands which fill this end of the lake 
give it the appearance of a marshy plain, inter* 
sected by streams. The lake is seen to more ad« 
vantage from the slate quarry behind Luss. 

Aug* 29.*-— After losing our time yesterday, ^md 
this day not promising more favourable weather, we 
abandoned our designs on Beu'-Lomond, and {hh)« 
secuted our journey northward; — Ben-Lomond'g 
base and cap of clouds continued in full view 
across the lake for three hours as we skirted along 
the narrow and sinuous road ; a steep woody moun*» 
tain on our left, and the clear- water and pebbly 
shore on our right. Once we thought we had a 

flimpse of the top of the mountain ; it was very 
igh, but I am not sure that it reached quite the 
mark we had made for it among the clouds. The 
character of the northern extremity of the lake ia 
that of greatness ; its head penetrates into a deep 
recess of dark mountains, the majestic forms of 
which we guessed at, rather than saw, through the 
thick haze hanging over them. At length,, tum^ 
ing from Loch-Lomond, by a defile to the left, 
still among high mountains, another loch (Loch 
Long) soon opened again to our view, nearly such 
as*we had seen it two days ago, and, if possible^ 
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fiOfMre awfully beautifuf. The oppomte mountains 
rose perpendicularly from the watered edge, sur^^ 
mounted with black pinnacbeif of crumbling rocks. 
The vulgar,' who delight in ignoble resemblances, 
<^U one of thete fantastic summits the cobbler, 
whom they think they see at work there. Num- 
berless cascades marked with bright silvery streaks 
the bluish obscurity of the mountain's sides. Heavy 
clouds swept across, and changed the face of things 
every moment. Once a gleam of sunshine fdli 
on an inaccessible spot in the middle of darkness 
and horror. It was so mildly green, the golden 
li^ht shed over it so soft and aerial, that it sug- 
gested the idea of an opening into Heaven. The 
Jbigh enjoyment a painter experiences in such 
scenes as these is much alloyed by the regret of 
not being* able to transport them on the 'canvass. 
They are of themselves very transient; mere 
drawings are quite inadequate, as the beauty con« 
sists still niore in the colouring than in the form of 
the objects, and serve, at best, as a memorandum. * 
We staid her^ several hours during a storm of 
wind and rain, and dined on sahnon«trout ; then, 
the weather clearing up a little, we pursued our 
way, not round the head of the loch, on the other 
4»de of which our road lay, but straight across, as 
if it had been the red sear^-without a miracle, how- 
ever, as the bmg sea has tides, and the red sea 
none. The extremity of Loch Long remains quite 
dry for an hour or two every tide. The bottom is 
pebbly, and tolerably level, covered with sea-weeds 
growing on -^fragments of rocks, and long black 
nets, waitmg for the return of their element and of 
their herrings^ which frequent this deceitful asylum. 
In the year 1263, Haco, King of Norway, came 
here with sixty vessels, and, landing in this remote 
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corner of the- worlds plundered h : — ^it i^ hard to 
guess of what ! * • 

The road kept alt>ng the opposite shore about 
ohe mile, then, turning suddenly to the right, be- 
gan a gradual ascent of several miles through one 
of the most remarkable passes of the HtghlandS) 
called Glcncroe. It is a deep solitary valley, witb* 
out trees, without cultivation, but of the most live^ 
ly verdure, which creeps up the steep sides of the 
^Dountains on each side, interrupted by steps or 
terraces of black rocks, more and nfore frequent 
as the eye ascends ; the green carpet spreads again 
over each of them, till tne whole is blended in the 
distance, or rather elevation j and the highest sum- 
mits are terminated by black caps of broken rocks, 
frequently enveloped in heavy clouds. The hazi- 
ness of the atmosphere spread a singular sofln%s9 
and faintness over the whole scene. No crumV 
ling stones^ or poor fragments, littered the eyen 
$unace. The lawn k swept clean and rolled, but 
it is by the hand of Nature, which is never trim 
and formal. Two or three huts appeared in a 
nook, with a few trees and a patch of cultivation^ 
bat they only served to shew better the beautiful 
nakedness of all besides* An easy road winds up 
one of the sides of the glen, with several stoae 
bridges over the mountaiin streams. No vulgar 
turnpike-gates break upon the dignity of the place; 
but, at the very top, a stone bears the following 
inscription :— " Rest, and be thankful." — ^ Thiii 
road was made, in 1746, by the 24th regiment j 
Lord Ancram, colonel ; Duroure, major.'' Then 
below,-—" Repaired by the 23d regiment, 1768." 
Half way up, we met a troop of Highlanders, 
mostly women, barefooted and bareheaded, with 
heavy loads on their backs, very like our Indian 
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9quaws in AknericB id appe^araac« aiid walk ;* their 
wet turned in, moving in & file. An old womaii 
who led, 8ung (in Gaelic I presmne) a plaintive, 
melancholy ditt j, which our approach did not in- 
terrupt. It rained, but they did not Beem to mind 
k. The retrospect from the tc^ was very differ" 
rent, and equally striking. Foaming torrents pour-< 
ed from all the heights, but withput breaking sea-» 
sibly the prc^oimd silence of* this solitude ;— <-th0 
eye, not the ear, heard their roar. 
> We now turned our backs on Glencroe, and de*« 
scended through Glen-Kinglas. A large pond of 
dbar brown, almost black, water on our left re-» 
fleeted, like a mirror, the bold face of the mountaia 
hanging over it. This pond .supplies a stream^ 
descending like a torrent through the glen, whidb 
is more broken and rocky than the other,-- ^x* 
tremely beautiful, but of a less peculiar eharacter. 
We are now arrived at a most comfortable inn at 
Caimdow^ (27 nules to-day.) 
. jSug. 30.^ — From Caimdow to Inverary, ten 
miles, which took us two hours and a half, along 
the margin of' Loch-Fine, the fourth arm of the 
sea we have met in four days in the very bosom of 
mountains;. these, however, are less elevated, and 
the. landscape has nothing very remarkable. The 
first sight of ^e Duke of Argyll's castle at Inve* 
rary is certainly striking, — a quadrangle of eighty 
feet each side, with a tower at each comer, and 
i^attlements all around. Somiethihg like a square 
tower rising in the centre, glazed all round, has a 
bad effect ; this is to give light to a; very handsome 
staircase and gallery, round which the apartments 
are distributed; they are convenient, ana well fur- 
nished, excepting some old fashioned ugly tapes* 
try, and coloured prints, in the very worst tastCc 



There are twentjr^me bed-Ghambers,!*^ whieb iist 
house-keeper infarmeiius were all oocuiHed when 
the Duke is here, about three months m autUBsm 
f he dry ftioat is wide and neat, and very convex 
nient for the ofikes. Two handsome stone ai^e# * 
thrown across conneot the castle with a &ie iawii 
around. Single trees of very fine growth are scal^ 
tered about it, but most of ibem nave their bi^an* 
ches too near the ground to pass under them, and 
loo high to unite well with the lawn;~-they are 
pyramids stuck upon pivots. . A very fine avenue 
of large beeches, with bulging roots, leads to an 
extensive valley, round which travellers are ear- 
ned about six miles, exhibiting a general appear^- 
ance of neglect and delahrement. In order to re^ 
medy the extreme moisture of the climate, certain 
enormous barns have been constructed, under the 
disguise of Gothic castles, to dry hay under oovan 
Hay was making while we were here, and the air 
was very moist ; yet these buildings were not used* 
This arm of the sea (Loch Fme,) is renoii^^ned 
for its herring-fishery, or rather was, for nothing is 
more uncertam. The periodical return of the in- 
numerable hosts of hernngs, issuing every summer 
from under the ice of the arctic pole, is quite regu- 
lar, but jtfae movements of the.detachments are not^ 
they abandon certain coasts, bays, and rivers, and 
fill others, without the possibility of ioteweemg 
these changes, or accounting for them. Gilpin 
remarks, in ni& Scotch Tour, 1776, that there were 
600 boats employed in the herring-fishery of this 
bay alone ; and the people of the country expressed 

^ I have since seen in Pennant, that, when he visited this cas- 
tle, forty years ago, there were eighty good bed-chambers in the 
attic alone. The hosplt^ity of the house must have degenerated 
since that time. 



fmerfeticaUy the prodigious quaittitj df herrings. 
]by sayii^, there was in the loch one part water 
md two parts fish ! The Dutch had, a centunr ago, 
1^,000 saibrs employed in the herring-fishery 
' alone^ and it was the foundation of their maritime 
ffreatness;^ the £nglish succeeded them. The 
ash is mostly caught out at sea during the nighty 
and is most plentiful in stormy weather, there&re 
this fishery is the best possible, school fpr sailors^ 
Herrings appear in July and August, then in No* 
f ember and December. This remote regicm has 
Aropps in quarters ; there is hardly any part of 
Great Britain without them; this country is be- 
eom^ig military very fast ; — ^it is a necessity very 
i^uch to be regretted. Liberty does not suffer so 
mvtdk from the immediate terror of the bayonet as 
£^m the unavoidable influence this prodi^ous mi- 
litary establishment throws into the hands of go- 
vernment. If this state of thingis should last twen- 
ty years, the habit would be formed, — the spring of 
liberty worn out,— :and it would be impossible to 
regain what had been lost. 

Jiug. 31. — ^Fromlnverary toDalmally, 16 miles; 
thence to Xyndrum, 12 miles;— -the whole road so 
hilly, that we could not get on more than thre(& 
miles an hour. On leaving Inyerary we drove 
through another part of the Duke of Argyll's park^ 
iniich better woi^n seeing than our ride of yester- 
day ; it also is a valley between two woody hills, 
ana a noisy little river, — ^but all better of the kind* 
About three miles from the castle, a young high- 
Mnder came out of the wopd to ask us for our mo- 
ney ; without criminality, however,— offering verjr 

* The Dutch erected a statue to a roan, named William Buc* 
keisi, who invented the art of curing, salting, and packing het- 
<i^. There is more than one road to the temple of Fame. 
VOL. I.. P p 
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.^viiiy to gttide us to a: fall of water vvttlufthietni^ 
He ted us by the best path to the best statioii from 
H^hence to Tiew a most ftaished little cat£u*a€Et| 
ftiade wh^ly by ^e hand of nature, exc^t a rustifli 
bridge over it 

' About half way to Dahnally, a height brodigiilr 
us suddenly b full view of a beautiful lake (Ledb 
Awe), on the opposite side of which, about twti 
iailes across, the wide front of an enormous mouo^ 
tain rose suddenly from the water, literally^ as blade 
as ink, from the de^ shade cast over it oy the G6f 
of douds round its summit ; a few rays of wsA 
upon.the island in the lake, and upon our &d(d of 
tile banks, rendered the contrast more striking* 
On a projecting point of low land, almost detaobm 
frtoi the shore, stood an old ruined castle: of tii# 
Earls of Breadalbane, of very picturesque el^t^ 
Also, on the other side, a good modem house, with 
lofty plantations,^-^mach nreferable to the feudal 
magnificence which the old castle brought, to om? 
minds. 

A continuation of fine mountain scenery, wi& 
bold outlines, and all black with shade from the 
aame cause, clouds round their summits, carried us 
to Dalmally, the northernmost pomt of our intended 
tour. The people were making hay, and the rna^ 
pticity of dieir mode of transporting it attra^ed 
our attention. Two long pliable poles were fasten^ 
ed, like shafts, to a very small horse, and drawing 
en the ground, slid witn tolerable facility with their 
load on ;-'-**this may be ccnsidered as the first ele^ 
ments of carts. Turning to the right, we began 
to ascend through a succession oi deep, greeiai^ 
naked, pastoral glens, from which the. retrospect, 
towards Dalmally in the distance, was very ndi 
and beautiful. The glens themselves, for about ttaa 
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alferded Bothiiig Imt a snoces&ioii df steep 
Ufia^ gx^en alsaost to tbs stuniiiit, with iDDumejrabU 
CEKscaoes streaking thmr sides with foam. At last 
mmB traces of habitations animated this desert. 
We saw houses, the wails of which were of «t€»ie% 
ynt together without mortar,*— thatched with rashes 
0r coarse grass, — ^the floor, earth-^black peat and 
^t in heaps all around, with their usual araining$ 
wijmmi and children barefooted amidst all this, jet 
looking healthj and strcmg. The bodies of the 
vsh&bl wraa>ped up in the national plaid, thighs and! 
knees naud, and tiie antique-lookmg tartan hose ; 
in their looks they recall the idea of Roman sol« 
dier3,-*-in habits that of American savages; thit 
Jame proud indolence,*— the same carelesGaiess,-*-^ 
thie same superiority to want, — the same courage,-^^ 
Jtfae same hos|»tality,--»and mifiortiHiately, I heaiv 
die same liking for spirituous lujuors. We saw 
t&fm and patches of potatoes; peat is plenty* I 
am. surprised not to have seen nogs among thdr 
other filth, — ^it would be more excusable. A drove 
fif dwarf horses past us, no bigger ihan calves, but 
strong and active* 

The Earl of Breadalbane's estate extends 2ifr 
B»l^ west of Tyndrum, and farther east, mostly 
'dieep pasture, and said to bring him L. 40,000 a^ 
jrear. Some farms rent for L. 1200 a^year, and 
feed 7000 sheep ; the number of acres not known; 
The surfaeeis so cut up, and in parts inaccessible^ 
that they do not survey the farms. The leases are 
geaeraliy for nineteen years. There is scarcely 
erver any necessity of providing food for the sheep^ 
in winter, as the ^low never lies, and, when grase 
faib, the sheep feed on the heath or heather, as ii 
u called here, with which the rocks are c&veisedp 
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it is BOW in bloom/ and all over fight purdb^ 
ly the colour of mezereon. Insteaa of inmates 
bread,^ which is not good here, they have oat cakei^ 
3Fery thin, not raised, and, to appearaaee, made of 
bran instead of flour, yet tolerably good. The-nili 
where we now are arrived for the nigfa^ is on tk» 
highest inhabited spot in Scotland ; it has alsa;th(ir 
reputation of being the worst and dirtiest inn :-*-«eJ«!W 
have, however, been put in possession of ^two good 
rooms, and neat-lookmg beds, and think it does 
not deserve its reputation. The English are spoil' 
ed children. By travelling so conv^iently^at 
home, they become unable to bear the smallest ioi 
convenience abroad ; at the same time that b^t 
blunts the enjoyment of their habitual ccmibffta 
The Tay has its source near here, and flows erali 
while other waters in the neighbourhood run weet. 

Notwithstanding the apparent poverty of tfat 
country, the propensity of the people to carekass 
ease and drinking, and the ancient feudal habiti^ 
which sanctioned plunder, at least between neighs 
bouring clans, it is very remarkable, that the inas 
of these mountains have hardly any fastenu]^, and 
the heavier baggage of travellers remains on the 
carriage out of doors, all night, — for there ^are of 
course no coach-houses ; yet all the treasures coi^ 
tained in a trunk of clothes do not tempft people^ 
who |iave scarce a shirt, to steal it ! Surely poverty 
of this sort need not be pitied, and should muea 
less be despised. ^ 

The fashion of planting pines in compact squares 
has reached these high regions. We are shockeil 
to' see black patches of young pines en heri^ot^ 
disfiguring the sides of noble mountains. It. jib 
plain, however, that this country peed not want 



"rtrv^ $m4 wfll not wiaint it long. Not onij jpte^ 
and laches grow rapidly here, but I have seen 
ufacM^ of three fe^t a-year in a coppice of oakg. • 
^ S^, I. — ^To Killin, o^ly 21 mitea to«day; 
4te-ough much the same sort of country as feBWr^ 
flay; glen after glen,— green, and bare, and de- 
ierted, with towering hilts all round; one of them 
seemed to have the form of an immense crater,— sfc 
hollow cup,— but all the detached masses below 
^were ^reunite and scfaistus, and notlnng Volcanic. 
Seautilul piecei^ of quartz lay about every where* 
Some of tike hills eould not be less than 2000 feet 
high. The Tay, aii inconsiderable mountain tor- 
renty descended witii us the whole day. The ques*- 
tiotr occurs naturally in traversing tnese solitudes^ 
4rfaere are the men? where are the Highlanders'? 
tAiDd' if you are told that the system of sheep- 
ferming ba^ l^ni^ed them from' llieir co^untry, 
jthcb you would be apt ta ask, where are the sheep ? 
fVery'few indeed are seen; the grass is evidently 
not naif eaten down,-^hardly touched, indeed, in 
fiiany places. We met -to-day, however, with se- 
ireral habitations, and we entered some of them ; 
a; small present was wilKngly received, and served 
iu3 a passport to our curiosity. The only door is 
common to men and beasts, and, of course, very 
Mrtp ' You see, as you come in, on one side a small 
0tal)le, whid^ seems very unnecessary, siiK^, in the 
miveh more rigorous climate of North America, 
cattle have commonly no shelter in winter. The 
0lfaea*.side is separated by a rough partition; this 
is- the dwelling-place of the famuy ; you find in it 
{Hot a chimney, but a fire-plaee on the ground, 
with a few stoics round it, imm^iately under a 
kole in the roof; a hook and chain fastened to a 
stick, to hang an iron kettle on; a deal table 9 a 
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piecs^ of board, on which oat-cakes arc prepared; 
a dresser, with some little earthen-ware; anJoU 
press; a pickling-tub for mutton; some piects oC 
mutton hung in the smoke, which wiiid» Found 
them on its way to the roof; a shelf with many 
cheeses, and among the cheeses a few booksb 
The title of cftie of them was, ^ Seatnnona 1? Mv4 
Eobhanu Mac Diarmud, mtnisteir ann in GiasdiOy 
a^us jk6i Dheigh sin an comu. Duneidin do 
imiu^te le Islenau. 1804.'^ Another was a cate** 
dbi^^ also in the Erse or Gaelic,* and a Bible iik' 
English. The beds were filthy mattresses, and a fil« 
thj blanket,— no sheets ; no floor,— -«niy the groond' 
trodSen hard; a window of four small panes, not 
one entire. Such is the interior ; and to finid> the 
picture of these hovels, each has its ladder against 
the roof; either to stop the progress of fire, when 
the thatch happens to catch, or a leak, which thav 
do by means of a few sods. Some of the ro0& 
bore a luxuriant crop of grass. This is abject 
poverty, or at least appears so; yet these people 
feel no want, and epjoy health, which is more disaa 
many do who are rich. Their poverty does not 
seem to extend to food, for they have plenty offish 
from their lakes and rivers ; and one acre of potato^ 
can feed a family. They have also a -small fieM 
of oats; meat is not probably very scarce neibr 
such flocks of sheep, and I saw hogs to-day* Fuel 
is at their door. Labour is paid 2s. 6d. or 3s» 
a-day. With such means of subsistence, I do not 
understand what the Highlanders gain by m^rat» 
ing to America. With some labour, they caa 

{)rocure here, what is not to be had there without 
abour. There are schools here every where ; chit- 
dren learn to read in English and Erse ; bsat the 
last language alone is incoomion use. 



As we appraached Kiniii) the soeiie changed 
all at oace, without any perceivable diiTetence in 
soil or skoatton; the. glen became cultivated, md 
ci>vered with luxuriant crops of grain, hay, pota-*' 
toeSi &c. substantially inclosed with stone iencesi^- 
A good house, with fine plantations i^ound it, and 
an appearance of wealth, indicated si]^ciently the 
source of these improvements, — capital had stimu^ 
lated industry. Othpr gentlemen's houses, and 
more cultivated fields, appeared in succession ;-;^ 
then Loch Tay in the distance, and the fertile 
valley of Killin, decorated with groves of fine 
tl^ees. The Tay, and another small river uniting 
in front of this valley, form the lake, which recssdes 
before the eye, between two screens of mountains^ 
These rivers separated formerly the lands of two 
g^eat families, the Breadalbanes and the Macnabst 
apd their respective cemeteries are shown -on two 
islands formed by these rivers. That of the Mac- 
nabs is very picturesquely situated, in the middle 
of foamingcascades, and all overshadowed witb 
tall pines. The last chief of this feudal race died but 
a few years ago, and the people of the country tell 
strange stories about him. He seems to have had 
the bodily strength, with the intemperate habits 
and rude manners of the heroes of Homen Un-' 
forttmately for him, this age is not e|ric, and he 
will not De &ung. The heroes of our days are 
essentially des heros de cabinet This one has left 
a posterity of thirty or forty little Macnabs, with- 
out having ever been married. The tomb of Fin- 
gal is, we understand, in this neighbourhood. 

^Sepi^mber 2.---Tayraouth, 16 miles to-day in^ 
five hours, the road ascending and descending 
ciMitinually along the banks, without any appa-' 
rent use. The lake, which was always in signt,is. 
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jfrom one to three miles broad. The opposite 
^ore is an amphitheatre of mountains. Beh« 
lawersin the fore-ground, and in the distance Ben- 
tnore, 4000 feet high, the highest, but one, of the 
British mountains. The mere snowy cap on the 
head of Mont Blanc — that part only of the summit 
Upon which snow never melts, has precisely that 
dimension, and it is only about the fiftn part of the 
height pf Mont Blanc. The British mountains are 
only a miniature of the Alps ; seen near, the effect 
is tne same, for the eye cannot embrace more than 
the base; but, from a distance, the appearance is 
totally different. Nothing hereis comparable to 
the greatness and boldness of the Alps. Indepen- 
dently of the snow and the glaciers, those grani; 
tic needles of the Alps, shooting up to the skies, 
ivithout being, properly speaking, very picturesque, 
are the most striking objects it is possible to con- 
ceive. 

i To-^ay being Sunday, the road w?is full of 
country people going to church, in their best 
attire. They were all clean and decent. About 
half the men wore the kilt, and tartan hose, and 

«laid * dver their shoulders, and they looked best, 
"he women by no means handsome, nor indeed 
the men, but healthy and active. The men ge*- 
aerally touched their hats or highland bonnet, as 
they passed by us. We were rather ashamed of 
our Sunday travelling. 

About a mile and a half from Taymouth, we 
alighted to go up the hill to Lord Breadalbane's 
fells and hermitage, which were in our list of curi- 
osities. With a stroke of the wand, a guide started 

* Tiie plaid is three yards long and one aod a hair broad, with- 
ptA «eaQi» i 
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iipr Armed with umbrellas, for it rains always, w^ 
followed him, and after climbing up for twenty 
minutes, we reached the foot of the first fall, which 
burst out very &iely from uoder a stone bridge of 
one arch, perched upon rocks 50 het above our 
head. Descending with the stream, we soon cam^ 
to another fall of a different character; then by a 
|)ath through a grove of trees to a dark passage- of 
some length, at the end of which the guide, wh^ 
understands his business, opening a door to the 
hermitage suddenly, the great fall appeared before 
«s in all its glory. The water CumDles down a 
height of 240 feet, partly sliding, partly falling over 
the face of the rock, it is received m a fine na* 
^ural basin of rocks, whence it continues pouring 
Jown the hilL From a convenient seat, placed otl 
purpose before tjie window, precisely in front of th« 
cataract^ and at half its heignt,your eye embraces 
the whole of it, and loses nothing of its accompani-* 
ments. Beauties of all sorts gam by being partly 
hid, and charms half veiled are the more charming. 
This maxim ha^ certamly been overlooked here, 
^uid the fault is, that you see too well. The idea 
^f this grotto or hermitage, was obviously suggesti^ 
ed by the situation of the projecting rock on which 
it is built. Nature had placed this shelf of rock 
ihere evidently for the benefit of tourists ; theijobte 
proprietor had no right to defeat hertind inten- 
sion ; and merely built a roof over this point of ob- 
servation; perlwips, however, iiot with sufficient 
simplicity. There is a book on the table of the 
hermitage, in which travellers kiscribe their name^, 
and we followed the custom. The grounds ap» 
pear well laid out. 

The arable lands of Lord Brcadalbane's estate, 
about here, are let at 25s. or 30s. mx dcre, witk 

VOL. I. ^ q 
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privilege of pasture on some commons; but 
the leases are old, and will command a far greater 
jprice at their expiration. Labour is low here, 2fir. 
m summer, and Is. 6d, or even Is. 2d. in winter. 
This is a very cheerful fine little village, just at the 
outlet of Loch Tay, and the beginning of the river 
of the 5ame name. It was built by Lord Breadal- 
bane, as well as its beautiful bridge, and excellent 
inn. 

September 3. — Dunkeld, 23| miles. It rained ia 
torrents all last night ; and we set out this morn- 
ing on foot, as soon as the rain ceased, to view 
Lord Breadalbane's grounds. They are laid out 
rather in an old fashioned way, with avenues and 
smooth moss walks ; but the moss is so admirably 
neat and soft, and the trjees form such a lofty imper- 
vious arch, with the true Gothic angle and ribs, 
that we were quite delighted. Some beeches, only 
seventy years old, are remarkably large. The 
site is nearly flat, yet there are fine views of the 
Loch, the river Tay, and the mountains, with the 
lower of the church, in the fore ground. Lord 
Breadalbane is building a castle much on the plan 
of the Duke of ArgylTs at Inverary, but larger, 
and in a better style. The quadrangle is about a 
hundred feet every way, and wifigs are to be added 
to it. 

■ Our chaise had gone round to meet us at another 
gate, and we rode on through a rich good-looking 
country, to Moness fall, {mon means hill, ess a glen}* 
Here we had another walk of three miles, first 
up hill to the entrance of a narrow cleft, through 
which a torrent of coffee-coloured water rushed 
out ; then along a narrow path penetrating into the 
cleft, sometimes on. one side ot the stream, some- 
times on the other, crossing it over wooden bridges, 
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and passing several lesser falls, till a sight, the 
greatest I ever saw in "this country, and I would al- 
most say any where, not even excepting Niagara 
(for picturesque effect, at least), presented itself* 
We were then far advanced into the cleft, between 
two walls of rock, two or three hundred feet above 
our heads, evidently rent asund^ by some great 
convulsion of the world, every projection corres- 
ponding to a cavity on the other side, sinuosity ta 
sinuosity, and so narrow, although widening a lit- 
de towards the top, that the opposite trees and 
shrubs met over our heads. From this dark 
avenue, and looking up towards the continuation 
of the cleft all the way up the hill, the same tor- 
rent was seen to fill all the space, bounding over 
obstacles, — turning sharp corners, — sliding down in- 
clined planes,— disappearing, — ^bounding out again, 
—coming straight upon us, nearer and larger, and 
more terrific, tfll it shot like an arrow under our 
feet— under the very rock, — the very extremity of 
the slippery path wnich had brought us there. A 
rsjy of sun, tne first we had seen for some days, 
shone for a few minute^ on the upper part of the 
fall, while the lower part and ourselves remained 
in deep shade, adding greatly to the effect. The 
late rains, the guide told us, had greatly increased 
the usual quantity of water, which is, however, 
sometimes so much greater, as to fill the chasm, 
path and all, which is then, consequently, inacces- 
sible. The brown tinge, by softening the crude 
white of the foam, is actually an improvement 

The Highlander, our guide, who was a very intel- 
ligent man, told us, that his countrymen were very 
fond of whisky ; that some working-men could drink 
an English quart of it in a day, which costs 3s. 9dt 
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but aft their salary is rareljr 3d. a-daj, imA fa&lf Ant 
sum ID winter, thej cannot be supposed to ii^duige 
themselves very often with a full allowance ^ ytt 
men able to bear that quantity of ardent spirits, 
must have practised much and otten. Malt liquors 
are in use also, but whisky is prefeired; I must 
own, however, that we have not yet met wkli a 
drunketi man. Our guide differed from ns^ oathe 
subject of Highland cottages ; which he maintaioed 
were auite good enough. The peo{de do n^t fe©l, 
he said, the want of better dwellings ; th^ would 
Hot be happier in them,- — and would ceafie to be 
the hardiest soldiers and sailors of Great Britain* 
We understood that some of the Highlididers who 
went to America, had returned, and m^any more 
would, if they had wherewithal to pay their pas- 
sage. The rent of the woriat huts^ with a few roods 
of ground for potatoes, is often as low as 5s. a^year. 
'They have a taxv(hearth-money), of 4$. 6d.a-y«ar, 
to pay, but it is not strictly levied The window- 
tax begins at seven winrdows,^ — a numbw far above 
their mark. Ahorse under tliirteen hands ii9 not 
taxed, and one of that size would pass, in th^ High- 
lands, for B dromedary; We were even told that 
taxable horses instead of 12s. 6d. are rated 2s. 6d. 
in favour of small farmers, whose pent is bi&low 
L. 10 sterling a-year. It appears to me, therefore, 
that the Highlanders pay no direct taxes ; and of 
those OR consumption, they do not seem Iiabl4 to 
any but that on whisky. One acre of good pas- 
ture in the valleys, i& a sufficient allowance for six 
sh^cp, with scarcely any assistance from hay and 
turhips during the winter. The pastures oil the 
hills cannot support any thing like that proporti<m 
df sheep. They perish sometmaes in the m<^w ; a^ 



^m^tx^ M thirty, have been found dead together, al- 
though they can live a. week buried partly . under 
the 8Dow« 

Lord Br^adalbane bought the estate where Mo- 
nessr Fall is situated, twenty*tbree years ago, for 
li. 12,0005 now worth L. 36,000. His leases, which 
were for 19 years, and which are now expiring, 
might be raised from 208. or 25s. an acre, to dOs. 
•, or 60$., but his t^Qants^ who speak of him with af- 
fecti<»), hope he will onfy double his rents* 
' Pennant, who was in Scotland forty years ago, 
iiays, that Lord 3readalbane could travel one hun- 
, dred miles on his own estate, in a straight line. A 
fttirt of the increase of rent of Isuad in Scotland is 
to be ascribed to the great change which has taken 
.place in the industry of the peo[^e,— «to the great 
capital in agriculture^-^and better division of la- 
bour, by means of larger farms. The statistical 
account of Scotland of Sir John Sinclair mentions 

• a^curioiHl fact in point. The parish of North Uist, 
containing 321 & inhabitants, employed, at the 

, time he wrote, 1600 horses; every little fanner 
having the cattle and implements that would have 
been sufficient for a much larger farm. 

We saw this morning, upon a rising ground near 

the Tay, a number of upright stones in a circle, 

which appear Druidicat. At Logierait, where 

. the river must be crossed to go to Blair, we found 

: it had risen over its banks; therefore, giving up 

t Bl^r, we proceeded to Dunkeld The banks of 

ihe Tay near Dunkeld are highly beautiful ; it was, 

..however, rather too dark to jud^e of the prospect. 

• The days shorten very rapidly in this northern 
s^egion. 

^September 4.--HCrieii^ 22 miles. From Dunkeld 
we walked this morning to the Duke of Athoirs, 
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a round of about four miles. The Tay divides the 
grounds into two parts ; the side fartitest from the 
town is very beautiful, both near and distant views. 
We found here the soft moss walks, peculi^ir, I 
think, to Scotland, and all the usual sceneiy of 
English gardens. The common laurel, and the; 
Portugal laurel live perfectly well through the 
winter, and are full as luxuriant as in England. 

About a mile further, we came to the Rumblmg 
Brig fall, a most terrific, but not a picturesque ob- 

1'ect. Lower down the same river takes another; 
eap in the Duke of Atholl's grounds, in front of 
which is an Hermitage^ as at the Earl of Breadal* 
'bane's, much more decorated, and therefore in 
worse taste. The Duke of AthoU has covered 
a whole country with plantations of pines, {pinus' 
^ nhesiris)^ and larches, not mere patches, but entire 
mountains clothed with trees. One of these lar- 
ches, planted sixty years ago, lately cut down^ 
yieldea 180 feet of timber. The trfces are first 
raised in nursery-beds, and transplanted. I should " 
have thought that sowing on the spot at regular 
distances, turning up a spadeful before dropping 
the seed, would have been better and cheaper. 

The price of labour seenis here, and all over 
Scotland, something more than in England; the 
difference, however, is not great. Arable land 
rents at L. 3 and L. 4, and ev^n L. 6, an iacre. 
Small farms of 40 or 50 acres are united in farms 
of 200 or 300 acres, or turned into pastures for 
sheep; and the diminution of population resulting * 
from this new order of things, is made sufficiently 
apparent by the clusters o? uninhabited cottages 
we meet falling in ruins. The manufacturing towns 
and villages of the Highlands fill up, in a proportion 
more than equal to this depopulation of the country; 
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for thecensus-of 1755, gave 256,000 inbabilaats to 
the Highlands, and ,the one of 1 801 , 297,000. This 
new population is better lodged, better clothed, 
^nd .better fed than the old ; but it is certainly 
composed of men less robust and courageous. It 
is less efficient for any thing but the useful arts ; 
and probably less respectable than the old. This 
is a subject on which much might be said, and which 
affords scope for eloquence. But Lord Selkirk 
has treated it in a manner so luminous and satis- 
factory, as to silence objections and almost regrets, 
at the extinction of a chivalrous race, whose exis- 
tence, after all, was incompatible with a govern- 
ment of laws, and with the progress of civilization ; 
tl^e feudal virtues, with all their splendour and he^* 
roism, being only the palliatives of detestable vices, 
and extreme misery. 

^ The chiefs, or lairds, leased their lands at a rent 
almost nominal, and never increased. They want- 
ed soldiers instead of revenue, to defend their lives 
and .property, always threatened; or rather they 
raised their revenue in military services. And it 
is a curious fact, that the present revenue of High- 
land estates, ten or twenty times greater than it 
was in old times, affords only the means of hiring 
about the same number of men of which the former 
laird used to command the services without hire. 
The laird treated his clan, — ^that is to say, his ten- 
ants, like his children,* at least like relations or 
rather poor and inferior branches of the same 
family. They were individually perfectly depen- 
dent : — but it was a dependence of love and of en- 
thu^asm, as much as of want and necessity. The 
people defended themselves with courage; but 

* Clan means, literally, children. 
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they attacked unjustly ; — they respected an enem}^ 
while he was their guest, but they betrayed him 
when no longer so ; — they gave liberally, and plun*- 
dered without mercy. The insecurity of persont 
and property, and the difficulty of commuDicatiou, 
precluded, of course, any intercourse of trade or 
extensive cultivation. The people lived poorly, 
and were exposed to absolute famine whenever 
there was a bad crop. 

In 1745, Cameron of Lochiel, the first chief to 
whom the pretender made himself known, and 
whose revenue did not exceed L. 700, followed htm 
with 1400 men. Certain other chiefs, whose joint 
revenue was only L. 5000 or L. 6000, joined him 
with about 5000 men. The same estates produce 
at present L. 80,000 yearly ; a sum about equal 
to the pay of the above number of soldiers, of 
whom they no longer command the military ser- 
vices. 

The following well-known anecdote sets in the 
strongest light the virtues and vices of that inte- 
resting race. When the Pretender, after the total 
rout of his party at Culloden in 1745, was wan- 
dering about the Highlands, pursued by a whole 
army? ciMifiding in so many, and betrayed by none, 
*' he, on one occasion, was obliged to put himself 
under the protection of two common taieves, the 
Kennedies, who kept him, with faith inviolate, 
notwithstanding they knew ati immense reward 
was offered for his head. They often robbed for 
his support, and, to supply him with linen^ they 
once surprised the baggage-horses of a general 
officer. They often went m disguise to Inverness 
to buy provisions for him. At length, a very con- 
siderable time after, one of these poor fellows, who 
had virtue to resist the temptation of thirty thou- 
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9mA pounds, was hanged for stealing a cow, value 
thirtj shUKags.'** It is said that, before his exe- 
cution, taking off his cap, he ^' thanked God that 
he nerer had oetrayed the confidence reposed in 
him : — pnever plundered the poor ; never refused 
to share his bread with the i^eedj and the stran- 
ger." Me might think ourselves among the Arabs! 
The /Highlander covered, with his own body, 
the body of his wounded chief, — ^never abandoneil 
hiip in dagger, aftd was ready to lay down his life 
&r him at any time. Innumerable instances of this; 
sort of devotedness are on record; and when he 
took uj) the quarrel of his chief, he never thought 
of iqquiriag mto its merits. The following is a 
eorious instance. It was a great honour to be god- 
£itber of the young laird, and the children of the 
god-father were his brothers; one of them was al- 
ways his cup-bearer, (hanchman.) ** An English 
oflScer being engaged in earnest conversation at 
taUe with a Hi^land chief, and wine having given 
to their discourse that animated appearance which 
might be mistaken for a quarrel; the hanchman^ 
who stood behind the chair of his laird, and did not 
understand the language they spoke, took it into 
his head that his master was insulted, and, without 
farther ceremony, drawing a pistol from his belt, 
snapped it at the head of the English officer, who 
would have been a dead man, if the pistol had not 
providentially missed fire," 

. Notwithstanding their hospitality, the Highland- 
ers did not approve of a stranger coming to settle 
among them, and acquiring landed estates ; they 
were jealous of him ; and his life was not always 

* Pennant's Towr, Vol. II. p. 346. The same storjr is told by 
, Home in a different manner ; be does not hang his man for steals 
ingd cow. 

VOL. I. R r 
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safe. Gordon, laird of Glenbucket, had become- 
possessed of some lands m the territory of a Doigh-- 
bouring clan, the Macphers^ons, but his tenants 
would not acknowledge nim. After loDg disputes^ 
six of them endeavoured to get rid of him in the fol- 
lowing manner : — They came in an humble and sub- 
missive manner,— expressed their regret for what 
had passed, — begged of him to withdraw the pro- 
secution he had begun, — and declared their readi* 
ness to acknowledge him as their lord, and pay 
their rents. The laird was then lying on his beiL 
During these speeches, they approached by de- 
grees, that he might not have time to» call for help^ 
or to defend himself, being known to be a very re^* 
solute man. As soon as they saw. themselves suf- 
ficiently near, they all fell upon him at the sanie 
time with their daggers. This passed close to 
and in sight of a body of soldiers quartered on the 
spot 

Anothec intruder had his bed pierced with five 
balls, fired through the window during the nigfat« 
Fortunately for him he had not slept at home; 
and, profiting by the admonition, he left the country^ 
The population of the Highlands has. increased^ 
as was observed before, in the last fifty years, firom 
256,000 to 297,000. They consume more in pro- 
portion, and export likewise more, in cattle, w€M>It 
nsh, and even in manufactured goods, not only to 
the low country of Scotland, but to England, and 
to foreign countries. Mountain pastures are at 
present exclusively appropriated to the raising of 
young cattle ; and a certam proportion of the land 
of the low country, formerly used for that purpose, 
is now cultivated ; different sorts of soils and situa- 
tions being thus employed to most advantage, and 
crops, as well as men, nave only changed places. . 
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-^ It is reirxiarkable, that the same complaints of 
diepopulation of the country, by the introduction 
cf large farms of sheep, were made in England 
mider the reign of Henry VIL — ^precisely at the 
period when, as in Scotland two centuries and a 
Half later, the feudal system was beginning to give 
.way^ to civil equality and the laws. It is strange 
that this barbarous government should have sub- 
fltsted in Scotland so much later than any where 
else; and no less so, that, so little a while ajfler its 
emancipation (scarcely more than half a century), 
this country should have made such rapid progress, 
as to approach as near as it does to the state of 
high prosperity of England. 
. 1 Imve remarked before, that Scotland is the 
Bioftt loyal part of Great Britain. This spirit is, I 
believe, not less general in the Highlands ; and if 
doe» not seem easy to account for it, considering 
how much they were attached to the dynasty of the 
Stuarts, their own countrymen^ and that they sub- 
mitted with difficulty to the princes who succeeded^ 
The Highlanders resisted King William, and were 
pimished by him d la mode de la Vendee. They were 
afterwards the first to espouse the cause of the 
Pretender, and were again severely punished. But 
this time the vengeance of government conferred 
a benefit upon them ; it fell on their chiefs, — ^broke 
the bonds of clanship, — and was the dawn of civi- 
lization among them. There was, however, a spe- 
des of hardship they were unable to bear ; this 
was, the obligation imposed on them by act of Par- 
£ament of wearing breeches. Evading this pater- 
xial law, they were seen to exhibit the hated gar- 
fioei^t, not where the spirit of the act meant it to be^ 
but at the end of a stick. This repugnance could: 
not foe subdued; and the power of governmeiit,! 
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after carrying every thing else, was obliged ' to 
yield this delicate point,— *and, by another act of 
rarliament, in 1784^ formally to abandon the 
breeches. Now, however, that the poiat is given 
' up, more than half the nation have come roiimd <^ 
their own accord. The highland regimeDi^, in- 
deed, are still sans cuhties^ and no less remarkable 
£)r their bravery and good conduct, than for their 
dress. Its immodesty is such, that I cannot see a 
Highland officer appear in women^s company, with- 
out feeling some sort of confusion. 

The object of Lord Selkirk in writiilg fais Ob- 
servations on the state of the Highlands was, td 
shew the impolicy, as well as inhmnanity, (^ 
preveinting that ^art of the population, which is 
driven out from the mountains, from emigrating 
to America. Those who cannot overcome their 
dislike to the new ways of Kfe, necessary for 
them to embrace if they remain, would not be 
very useful members of society; and the void 
left by their emigration will be very soon filled 
by a new generation, born and educated in ihe 
new order of things. Another object of tiiis 
writer was, to shew, by a practical experimentf 
how this spirit of emigration of the Highlanders 
inight be made useful to their country, if guid- 
ed, instead of opposed. A colony of them, trans- 
planted to an island at the entrance of the St 
Lawrence, seems to have had all the success 
the humanity and public spirit of the founder de^- 
served. 

The Duke of Atholl keeps in pay his old 
decayed labourers; and I am told it is the same 
with several other great proprietors, and probably, 
in some degree, with wealthy farmers. This is 
Wtter than die poorVrates in Elngland, which seem 
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t^ equalize die burden, but, in fact, increase it. 
What the proprietors pay here to assist the poor 
is Qothioff compared to tne poorVrates in England. 
Wa^es, however, exceed but little the wages in 
Sl^andt and yet there are few beggars; and the 
|)eopIe, although less neat in their appearance, do 
iX(4 .Beem in want. We heard here of peasants 
eighty and ninety years old, still capable of some 
lajSour* 

' The last ten or twelve miles before we reached 
Crieff, were through some wild passes among 
flifiuntuias, upon wmch we observed vast flocks of 
abeep . and herds of cattle grazing* It was fine 
weauier and sunshme, but the wind was north and 
cool, and sp elastic and bracing, that walking up 
axkd down the hills seemed no exertion. From the 
last hill we saw, in a sheltered valley, a castle-like 
mansion^ flanked with towers, fine old trees round 
it, extensive plantations all over the mountains, and 
the vale in high cultivation. Soon after this we 
(^me to two genteel cottages, the first of the kind 
we had seenm the Highlands, where all is castle or 
hovel. The expellent miHtarr road, alon^ which 
we have travelled so many miles gratis, ended just 
before we entered Crieff. 

S^t 5.— r^Loch Earn Head. Twenty-two miles 
to-day. About seven miles from Crieff, we stopped 
to look at Lord Melville'a house. This ex-minis* 
ter, the scape-goat of his party, was made to suffer 
lor. the sins waich they had m common with him; 
an example wliich shews that public opinion is 
not entirely eubdued, and must be obeyed now and 
th^. The house is an immense quadrangle, so 
{vll of windows a^ to look like a manufactory or 
barracks, and in the plainest style. It is situated 
m a hoUoWf, surrounded by hills, where there are 
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some good views, and a very pretty waterfaB; 
Four or five miles farther, we came to Loch Earn, 
And travelled alon^ the north side of it nine milesi 
It is about three miles wide, the water clear, a clean 
sandy shore, and high hills all round ; but covered 
in part with coppice-wood, which does not look 
half so well as oare turf and rocks. The lake is 
pretty, and nothing more. 

Sept. 6. — ^Callender; 14 miles. Our road lay 
to-day along the east side of Loch Lubnaigt nar* 
row, and crooked, and wilder than Loch Earn. 
A solitary house is shewn, where Abyssinian Bruce 
wrote his travels ; and he could not nave chosen a 
better place to have been safe from interruption* 
Opposite to this house, pn the other side of th^ 
lake, are two huge promontories of frittering rocks^ 
of no great beauty ; they are part of the base of 
Ben-Ledi, (God's Hill), 3000 feet high, on the 
top of which there are some druidical remains. 
The sun set this evening with unusual splendour 
behind this mountain, which is seen to much ad- 
vantage from Callender. Near this village we saw 
a very singular piece of antiquity, callea here the 
Roman camp ; — a semicircular rampart of earth, 
with the river in front. It is about fifteen feet 
high, and consisting of a line somewhat irregular 
and waving, forming, here and there, sometiiing 
like bastions. This is not at all the usual shape 
of a Roman camp. 

We also walked to a singular waterfall in the 
neighbourhood, the rocks breaking in huge square 
masses. The prices of every thing in this remote 
spot, are astonishing. Labour 2s. a-day, and pro- 
visions found, or 3s. not found. Twenty years ago 
it was 6d. and found. At that time the rent of land 
was 15s. an acre, (If acre English), aacl was bought 
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at fifteen or twenty years purchase ; now L. 3, and 
bought at thirty-five and forty years purchase. 
Beef and mutton 9d. the weight half more than in 
England. 

Sept. 7. — ^We are just returned from Loch Ka- 
trine, The distance fi-om Callender to the Guide's 
house, is about eight miles of rough roads. We 
went in two hours and a half, and returned in two 
hours, and have spent eight hours on a spot cele- 
brated for its natural beauties, and still more now 
as the scene of the most picturesque poem that 
ever was written. 

You approach this consecrated spot with your 
imagination considerably exalted, and prepared for 
something very wonderful. In this unfavourable 
state of mind, the first sight of Loch Venachoir and 
Loch Achray did not satisfy us. The latter lake 
receives the waters of Locn Katrine, by an outlet 
through the Trosachs, a confused jumble of rocks 
atid tops of mountains, which seem to have slid 
down from higher mountains, Benvenue on the left, 
and Ben-Ledi on the right, to bar the passage, 

Crag9» kiidls» andnxMunds, codibsedl^ hurled 
Th^ fragments of an earlier world. 

One of these odd pieces of rocks (Binean) pointed 
like a steeple, is said to be 1800 feet high, half of 
which is perpendicular. The general efi*ect of 
this anti-chamber of Loch Katrine is, upon the 
whole, more grotesque than great or beautiiul. We 
entered it by a narrow defile, between two ramparts 
of rocks, finely rent and broken, and overgrown 
with old trees, their mossy trunks and fantastic 
branches hanging over on each side. Turning the 
last comer. Lake Katrine burst upon us, — ^not in 
its fiiU beauty at first, — ^but twenty yards farther 
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the sight was indeed gloricms. Advanciag fo j the 
road cut into the rocky base of Ben-Ledi, jrott 
see^ on the other side of the lake, the mountain of 
Benvenue rising in bluish grandeur, bebtnd the 
rocks and wood of the shore, which are dee(>lj in- 
dented with bays and promontories. The retroe-* 
pect of the Trosachs you have left, presents stHl 
the same aspect of grotesque wildness whidh senrev 
to set off the simple and rich composition of Ben- 
venue. We had provided a guide, who took us in' 
his bodit to the island of the Lady ef tke L&ke; 
which the imagination of the poet has, if not em- 
bellished, at least much enlarged. We knew at 
first sight ^^ The a^ed oak, That slanted from the 
islet rock,'^ and did not fail to gather a few leaves 
and acorns, which will render us an object of ertvj 
among the numerous readers of Mr. i^ott in Ame- 
rica. The Naiad of the Strand was unfortunately 
not there, 



With head upraised, and look intent, 
And eye and ear attentive bent, 
And locks flung back, and lips apart, 
Like monument- of Grecian «rt. 



We next rowed across the lake to the foot of 
Benvenue, about one mile and a half. The view 
of the shore we had left, and of Benledi above it, 
appeared thence rather bare and rude. The gob- 
lin cave was of course not forgotten, but it is, i 
must say, a mere dog-hole. The episode of the 
women taking shelter on the island, — the attempt 
of one of the soldiers to get at the boat by swim- ' 
ming, and his being killed by one of the women, 
is founded on the tradition of an event of that sort 
in Cromwell's time. 



The day was, very fine, an tmcommon circum*- 
staoioe, and the.sun settling in full splendour, spres^d 
over the wonderful landscape of Loch Katrine its 
rich^st; tipts, "one burnished sheet of living gold," 

JEletumin^ through theTrosaehs, they appeared 
tf> more advantage ; and we remarked a narrow 
and wild pass, on the left, along the base ofBen- 
L^di^ which we prqnoiinced to be the very spot 
of the ambuscade of Roderick Dhii; — the whole 
scene between him and Fitz-James was before us, 
I wiah it was possible to convey, in the French 
langiaage, something of the beauty of this descrip- 
tion, unparalleled for vigour, and truth of painting, 
— for simple,^ energetic, and just expression, — ^for 

Jrenerosity and heroism of sentiments, and even 
or strength of reasoning. But, in translating into 
French verse, you must submit to lose the poetry — 
if into prose, the harmony of the original ; and al- 
though there can be no nesitation in the choice, 
yet it is a great deal to lose. The mechanical 
harmony of verse, is, to the sense, exactly what 
harmony in music is to melody. True poets in 
France write in prose. First among them 1 should 
certainly name Jean Jaques Rousseau, who wrote 
nothing legible in verse ; the author of Paul and Vir- 
ginia, — of Telemaque — of Corinne. If poetry was 
only what the dictionary of the academy calls it, Tar^ 
defadre des euvrages en vers^ or, according to John- 
son^s definition, metrical composition^ then indeed 
th^se writers were no poets. But they were emi- 
nently so, if poetry is the art of excitmg the ima- 
gination, either by a representation of material ob- 
jects, or by aii imitation of the language of our pas- 
sions and of our affections, and in doing this with 
the truth of nature, in a manner that all may feel, 
VOL, I, s s 
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who B.te cfipftbl^ of feelihg ;— *aw^kenmg the dop- 
mant powers of the tnind «o new idi&as and sentimenl^ 
and giving to them an Hnpnlse ^teh ^oed farther 
than the written- thought, as fife rs* fan<fliBd bv a 
5}>af k. This idea was most happily expressed in 
the EtfiiAurgh Review of Campbelrs GertFode -^ 
Wyoming. "The highest delist which pottif 
produces does not arise from tiie mefe passive ^fier- 
ception of the images or sentiments wnic^' it pt^ 
sents to the mind, but from the ^e^citonient which i|k 
given to its own internal activity, and the chanft^et* 
which is impressed on the train 4>{ its spontlayi^OUtt 
conceptions; afiid the true iMer of poetry is fiffi&k 
indebted to his author for little nlere than thl^ fifst 
impulse or the key-note of a melody, wbich his 
fancy makes out for itself 

A work of genius often fixed the attention of 1)h|fr 
reader less 1)han a merely good work, and not more 
than a bad one, although from a very <ii£fe^r€M 
"cause. The mind is carried away from- the. ideas 
and sentiments expressed in the first by tbose it 
suggests; it shimbers over the las^t, and gives its fvA} 
ana undivided attentitmto the second. 
' The poetry of almoist all foreign nations i^<lf£fe^ 
Tent from the French; atod those who' are ac- 
quainted Wrth the iatter only, can scarcely fortn 
'lan idea of what is meant by poetry, — that wondrotiu 
*art of awakening the tnind to strong emotionsy t)y 
bappy expressions, alid words of magic import, 
•arranged m measured and harmonious lines ^^^^iii^tff 
"fixing, as they pass^, ^ome few of those fleetkig 
nameless thoughts that §weH the heart, and diiii 
the eyes,-^ — and, as the crowd of strange foritts, 
creatures of another world, and deeds of hands 
ctnseen, rusb on the mind like a mighty loi^rent, 



f^f isoatchtiig a few drops from t^e hurrying stream, 
«9id giving a calour an^ a paip^ . to . tte invisible 
orisatipQ. 

I have oiltea wendered at the very great jyafe- 
riority tof all traoslaticrnf of works of imaginatioi). 
Thoughts, it seems, which %re not luere matter of 
fwU 6arsmi{^ deductions fromfaotsvowe more to the 
iDaoner of expressing them^ than to their own ip- 
iriasic sierit To /say differently but ecjually well, 
jirbat has bee^ happily said before, ^^is often dif<- 
liquU, and freonently unpossiUe, even in the same 
language. ^^Creduni homines,'' said BacoD, ^Vra« 
4iQnem suam, verbis imperare, sued fit etis^m, ut vf^rr 
ba vim suam super rationem retorqu^^nf* 

The famous " qu'il mourut" of the old Hora<^e i$ 
eminently poeticsd; but CorneiUe chose to intro* 
^nce^ immediatel)r after, a long paraphrase of thir^ 
4een lines, whiqh. is there to explain th^ sentiment 
expessed before in three energetic vrords; and 
it IS plain that the three words . mi^ht be sup* 
pressM without impairing the sense m the least. 
Vet the sentiment thus tromkted would appear 
trite and ei^aggerated, and instead of bursts ot ap- 
{)buse, would be most apt to provoke a quiet 
y,awn on the part of the audience, and to go down 
^without any notice at alL The human mind i^ 
daturally deaf to si;^gestiQns which are not its 
4>wnj and the thoughts of others. are not listened 
to .without some very striking mark to distinguish 
4hem at once from the crowd, and not unless a 
aWong and concentrated meaning is brought to 
bear on a single point. New thoujghts in morality 
OJT sisntimpnt are rare^ and there is little imagery 
. • . . . '* 

' "^'Tfais is requoted from one (^ the mauy liappy quotaticm o£ 
Professor Dugald Stewart's Philosophical Essays. 
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that fancy bad not drawn before- Men'S' ickaisf mote 
in a circle, and immortal truth travels o^er tke 
world, invisible and transparent, save when a skil- 
ful hand, by throwing over it somesort of » cloak 
or outer garment, gives it* a temporary form and 
a colour soon worn out. 

It is generally admitted, that men in the lofaocy 
of civilization are most poetical ; yet this old, tUs 
commercial, this wealtny, and luxurioiis country, 
where cold selfishness and unblushing corruption 
are said to prevail to so great an ext^^it, k htgMy 
poetical ; and, the drama excepted^ more origiimly 
so, within a very late period, than it! ever was be- 
fore ; more profoundly pathetic, — ^more picturesqiie- 
ly descriptive, — more wildly exuberant Seotiaad 
alone boasts of two living poets of the first rank ; 
(Scott and Campbell) and lost only a few years ago 
another of the mspired (Burns) ; but> who, ui^r- 
tunately, wrote too much in his native language, 
understood by few. 

You can scarcely find here a person who reads 
at all, who is not, more or less, acquainted with the 
ipoets ; few who do not know many passages by 
heart, and repeat them with pleasure. In Fraaice, 
' poetry was the study of persons of a highly culti- 
vated taste, not the popular delight of all. The pro- 
duction of critical rennement and wit w^s exchi- 
sively'enjoyed by tho«5 who possessed diese quali- 
ties. The French poetry is epigrammatic or iHMn- 
plimentary, — lively and brilliant,— or noble and 
elevated ; but love speaks in it the mere conven- 
tional language of gallantry,— the beauties of na- 
ture are described by trite and tame epithets, re- 
peated on aH occasions,— and the bombastic is too 
qften mistaken for the elevated style. It is^ at leasts 
a sort of theatrical elevation, which would be 



'laughed at in real life, on those occasion^ wfaei^e 

• i^ue elevation is most required, or any where but on 

* the stage; a dress of ceremon]^, loaded with lace 
. and ^tibroidery, which you are in haste to throw off 

as soon as the show is oyer. Thus poetical g^us^ 
unable to bear the restraint of French verses, had 

* recourse to prose, and made it more sentimental and 
impassioned than that of odier nations. Disputes 
of all sorts are the more, obstinate as the question 
iS'l^ast understood ; and, in point of literature, 4he 
French, who knaw only their own, decide perraop- 
torily that it is the best^ — and might repeat the 
words of the Duchesse de la Fert« to Madamejde 
Staal^ ^^ Tiens, mon enfant, — je ne trouve que isfoi 
<{iii aie toujours raison.^ If, as it has been said, 
nligion is an affair of geography, mid a mere boun- 
dary line diddt mtre GerSve et Rame^ it need not 
j)Q wondered at, that it should dec»de also in osat- 
•temsr of taste. 

The Highlander who conducted us in his boat 
over the Inke (James Stuart), a sensible man, and 
of good manners, holdsi, jointly with his brother, a 
fsCrm of upwards of 30Q0 acres, pasturage and 

. jTock, (m the Ben-Ledi side of the lake, for which he 

Bys L. 430 a-year; on this he keeps 1400 sheep. 
3 could not tell bow many sheep one acre of 
good meadow could support througnout the year, 
but thought six too manv. They give nothing to 
their sheep in winter ; the snow never lies long, 
and few perish. The coppice wood on this hmd^^ 
ef equal produce to the rent he pays, is reserved 
Ao the owner. This pastoral guide was in the 
grand costume of his country, exhibiting well turn- 
ed and sinewy IcfgSy and his features quite of the 
heroical cast. We found in his house, which was 



neat, a few.bookpi and a yerj gpod. view of ^^ 
lake, painted in pil,— not, however, by hiio. . \ 
Sept. 8.. — Falkirk, 2$ miles. We passed throu^ 
Stirling, and admired the view from, the Castle, situ^ 
ated, lik^ that of Edinburgh, on aA insulated xopkf 
rising abruptly frpm the earth; the western hftriMq 
displayed the chaio oi mountain? we hav^.lefit in 
ibeir best indigo dress, beine a fine daj;-^tl)i| 
people in the plain around ^1 busily employed 
abQAit their harvest, hay as well as grain, wMcb 
Uf^m here to come together. Towards the easti 
the river Forth, which fofms th^ ffreat bay of EdiiH 
bur^h, was seen winding about like a snake^ five 
or 9a miles for every mile of straight line. . Al- 
though the Forth, from this heigbtf appeared amertti 
rivulet, yet the tide brings, hera vessels of se¥entj( 
pr eighty tons burden, and it bus a bridge of fouo 
arches; at. leai^t .Gilpjo mentions that bridge,. foi) 
we did not observe it. This castle has hee& a 
royal residence, and retaina some remains of GothiC: 
magnificence. Tradition points out within its ?xn 
tended horizon as many aa twelve fields of hattWy 
mostly between English and Scotch, in one lof 
which Wallace commanded, and was victorious ; 
the last, in. 1745, when the army of the Pretender, 
besieged it. No land was ever oftener drencl^ 
in blood than Scotland^ invaded as it has been, ii^ 
turn^ by the northern barbarians, the RomMS^ and 
the English from the south. Heath, rodks, aad 
pasturage have entirely given way. to cultivation 
and inclosed fields, which have every appearanost 
of fertility. The cottages are improving visibly, 
although still covered with broom and straw ; and 
even at Stirling and Falkirk many houses are still 
thatched. 



Sept. 10* — Duddtngston. We have been here 
two days, detained by the hospitality of a respect- 
able family to whom we were recommetided. There 
is in this neighbourhood a splendid house, totally 
dMferent from tte Scotch castle style, and rather 
rfesemfolin^ a palace of Louis Xlv.'s age, — ^Lord 
Hop^toun^. The gardens, although fine, are a 
llttie old fashioned; the view over the Frith of 
Forth is magnificent The estate of Lord Rose- 
berr^s ^^^o m this neighbourhood, is beautifully 
situsited, ornamented with a profusion of large 
aid trees ; the i]K>use and gardens otherwise Inuch 
negleetiad. '** 

' 1 have examined, with attentiop, the process of 
the thrasbittg-maclmie. The wheat (grain and 
j8traw) passes between two large wooden fluted cy-^ 
linders, by which the husk is bruised, and llie gram 
forced out; It is then received l^ a third cylinder, 
with iron teeth like a rake, which takes hold of the 
straw and throws it forward, while the grain falls 
iif the winnowing machihe, whence it ^omes oiit 
jrterfectly clean. The straw ia broken by*the pro- 
cess, and rendered unfit for thatching, but is equal- 
ly good for forage or litter. Two horses are suffi- 
cient to work the machine, but four are necessary^ 
for expedition. The cost is about L. 80, the inte- 
rest oi which, and repairs, renders the process fult 
as expensive as the did mode, but, being very expe- 
dkious, fsirmers are enabled to preserve their wheat 
i» the sheaf, without risk of missing a favourable 
market. 

The lease of a farm, mostly pasturage for horned 
battle, fdr which 23s. used to be paid, has just 
been renewed atL. 3, IBs., more than treble, and, 
in general, the rent of land has risen fourfold 
the last forty years. It had about doubled the 



twenty years preceding. It is mudh easier to fi^ 
than to buy land at present. The wages of labour? 
ers are about 28, or2s. Gd,, something less than in 
the neighbourhood of manufacturing towns. 

A saTmon-fisherj on the Tay, which used to be^ 
leased at five guineas a-year till lately, rents now 
for tbd prodigious sum of 2000 guineas ; not that 
there is more fish, only more industry in catching 
it, and greater demanka. Most of it is consumed 
in the neighbourhood, and fresh. The herringt 
fishery, hemg conducted in the open sea, and ten 
quiring no fixtures on shore, pays no rent. . i 

• Sq)t. II. — Edinburgh, 9 miles. Having been 
here before, we seem comparatively at home. A 
number of letters we found here have given U3 
great pleasure. The invention of the post is onci 
of the wonders of civilization, which I fand myself 
now and then admiring, as if it was a new blessing^ 
, Sqit 14.-T-We h^d yesterday a very plj&asao^ 
excursion from Roslin Castle to Frankneld, along 
the Esk ; — the friends at whose house we were en- 
gaged tOr dine, had the .goodness to, be our guides. 
The ruins of Roslin Castle have nothing in then» 
very remarkable ; but the Gothic chapel near them 
is very beautiful. The walk from thence to Frank* 
'field, for nearly five miles, is as rom^tic as any 
\hing we have seen. The Esk is a rapid little 
stream of clear water, running between two roclsj: 
banks, rising to an elevation of 200 or 300 feet, often 
iierpendicular, sometimes sloping and shady, witi^L 
frequent turns, and endless variety ; the mountain-: 
ash hanging in profusion from all the rocks. Our 
path was mostly over the level bed of rock formi]:]|g 
the channel of the river, at present partly dry ; — : 
smnetimes we ascended amon^ groves of oak and 
a3h, half way up the accessible parts of the bank* 
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We were shown at Frankfield, meadows, the reirt 
•t)f which is L. 10 or L, 11 an acre, (five-fourths of 
an English acre);— -these meadows have not heen 
ploughed for these forty years. The use of Ume 
keeps them in perfect order, and free from moss. 
On ouf return, near the foot of the Pentland HillSi 
we saw a sort of palace, begun by the person who 
Was the cause of the disgrace of Lord Melville. 
' Smt. 15. — Melrose, 34 miles* We set out from 
Edinourgh this morning, with the same fine wea* 
ther which we have had constantly since we left the 
'Highlands. Salisbury Crag towered above the 
town in blue haze. The country we passed is full 
of gentlemen's houses, and noblemen's castles, em* 
bosomed in groves of fine old trees, over verdani 
jawns ;— the hills covered with extensive planta- 
tions of firs and larches,— cottages much improved, 
«nd women likewise, yet mucn fewer handsome 
than in Lancashire and Wales. The reapers are 
hard at work every where, with their sickles, an in- 
strument vastly inferior to the cradle-scythe used 
in America. We observed forty-five reapc?rs in one 
field. 

' There are no stage-coaches in the Highlands: 
We now meet them on the roads, and the absurdi- 
ty of their construction strikes us anew. There 
are twelve or fifteen persons on the top, besides 
baggage, and accidents are frequent. These car- 
riages, and the heavy waggons with conical wheels^ 
Asgrace a country where the science and practice 
of mechanics are so well understood. 

We arrived here just in time to see the ruins of 
Melrose Abbey before night, and returned again by 
moonlight. It was not quite the solemn hour of 
midnight, but the clock, (for there is still a clock), 
struck ten as we entered, — the screech-owl answer- 
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tng with a sigh^ — a sort of long murmur frem^moag 
the rum&, — the strong light through the traceyy* 
woi'k of the windows, and deep shadows on all me 
rest, had a ven^ grand effect. 

Sept. 16. — ^We went a third time, eafly this 
morning, to the Ahbe j. Nothing can exceed the 
exauisite feiish of the carving, the patient lalsiMCV 
and indeed the taste of many parts ;~-8ome of tte 
leaves are raised from the stone, so as to run a 
straw or blade of grass behind, and all perfeetif 
■sharp,' and in high preservation, after a lapse of 609 
years. Part of tne church was wallea up, and 
covered with a roof to perform service in, fifty yean 
ago ; but the present generation is grown more 
piicturesque. All this modem work is going to be 
pulled down, and the old abbey, re-ruined, will 
took like itself. Our cicerone, the sexton I beliere^ 
was a little alarmed at the si^ht of the portfolic^ 
^nd preparations to draw^ it bemg Sunday. He was 
told that it was not working, but mierely for pfe<^ 
0ure ;*"— still worse ! Yet the idea of the oeautiea-of 
his chufch being transmitted to the new worlds 
at last outweighed his scruples. He seemed aftei^ 
wards to take great pleasure in the performani^ 
and even refused to receive the proffered ackne^i^ 
ledgment,— either to show that he did not work 
on Sunday, or in consideraticm of the picture we 
had made of his favourite. We traversed agmi to- 
day the singular district of pasture country betweeii 
Hawick and Langholm, already described. 

S^t. 17. — ^Patterdale on Uls water. This lake 
has already been described. Entering this time 
from the east, it presented itself in afl its glort:; 
the wonderful baclc^grdund of mountains round its 
head in front of us for fifteen or twenty miles. 
We have been here the whole day sauntering ^ojog 
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the. hanks, or in a little boat rowiqg from rock X^ 
rock, island and promontories. We have beep 
0bruck "mth the venerable ruins of an enormous 
jew tree in the churchyard of Patterdale. The 
Mmk perfectlv hollow, is twentj-six feet in cir-^ 
•umfiwence ; the head is gone, and . the lowest 
hmgh$ only remain, much curtailed in their lenffth^ 
5irfaieh must have been very great. We inquured 
of an old inhabitant, respecting the tradition about 
this tree^ — ^how old it was ; he answered very se* 
Mmsly, 2000 years ! The age of a tree is difficult 
to be ascertained, for it does not attract sufficient 
^attention to become the object of tradition till it 
lias attained a very great size, and when a great 
liart of its life is spent. Mr. Gilpin has collected^ 
m his remarks on forest scenery, some curious^ 
iltcts on the age and size of extraordinary trees, 
^mncipally oaks. He traces the ajge of some of 
4hftse trees as far as 900 vears back. Some oakg 
^are now in existence, which were hollow and der 
dUning in the days of Queen Elizabeth* One of 
,the colleges at Oxford was built by express ordei^ 
«of its founder, William de Wainfleet, 450 years 
^go^ ne^rJke great oak. This great oak, a mere 
Hi^U, fell of itself in 1788, and, as it may be sup- 
'fiosed to have attained its meridian at the time of 
:the foundation of the college, it gives the tree nine 
oenturies. I shall mention one more : The tree in 
>the New Forest, against whidi the arrow glanceil 
which killed William Rufus, 700 years ago, was 
stili in existence, marked by tradition, but a few 
^jears since, and must have been a well-grown tree 
: at the period of the accident It is, . perhaps,. 
' worthy of remark, that all these venerable plants 
which have attamed such, an advanced age, are 
equally iioted fqr their size, far exceeding that o£ 
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Aeir fellows ; while among animals, I mean amon^ 
mdividuals of the same species, it is almost the Fe» 
▼erse. GiljHn mentions a ye w tree at Fortingal, ne^p 
Tajmouth in Scotland, nfty*six feet and a lurlf iir 
e»t)umference. Our Patterdale yew is a meretwiff 
to this ; and the good people of its neighboiorhoo^ 
must ^ive it full 8000 years, measuring more i^Bom 
four tmies the solid contents of the other. The faam 
ly of the yews is almost extinct in England. They 
used to be planted by the Britons of old, who weed 
great archers, to make bows, the wood being w». 
markably elastic and tough ; but, in these degenof 
rate days, nobody thinks of planting them. . ) 

SipL 1 9— Windermere. We have scaled th^ 
ramparts of mountains between Ulswater and Wim 
dermere, and admired again the wild magnificene^ 
of the pass, steeper and higher, perhaps, than any 
we have seen in Scotland. We shaft riBst here 
4rith our friends during the remainder of due fine 
autumnal weather, making only occasicmal excmv 
49ions among the lakes and mountains, of which: thb 
is the centre* 

There are no retired places in Cneland, no plaoe 
where you see only the country and countrymen;; 
you meet, on the contrary? every where town-peo^ 
pie elegantly dressed ^d lodgea, having a number 
of servants, and exchanging invitations. England, 
in short, seems to be the- country-house of Londoi^ 
cultivated for amusement only, and where aU b 
subservient to picturesque luxury and ostentation. 
Here we are, m a remote corner of the countx^ 
among mountains, 278 miles from the ci^al;*^a 
place without commerce or manufactures, not -on 
any high road ; yet every thing is.much the saoie 
as in the neighbourhood of London. Land, iudf 
rock, is bought up at any price, merely on account 
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of id» beauty of the spot. The complsiiitfi aboiit 
seardity of servants and labourers, and their conse^ 
qoent h^h prices, are. genera). It is plain there 
are too few poor for the rich. The latter talk of the 
weight of taxes ad intolerable, and of the increase 
#f priqe of every thing, as excessively alarming; 
WHie the poor seem to take all this very easily, in^ 
weasing and multiplying ; while the others decay and 
fell off conttnually. It ii* the pot on the fire, — th^ 
liquor ascends and descends incessantly; it no 
eaoner toudies the bottom, than, reduced to va?* 
peur, it fltes upwards ; no so(»er comes to the top^ 
than, divested of its heat, it falls down again. The 
proprietors of- land alone are out of the vortex, safe 
aft anchor, while the others are driving in the stonii. 
Woe be to them if they were to lose tneir hold, and 
fee carried away witii the rest;— ^unprepared as 
Ihey are, they would suffer most. 

The rich show certainly a very great eagerness 
to buy land, being a safe property, and a perma^ 
neat revenue ; and because there is really, not- 
withstanding the loud complaints, an inundation of 
wealth in the country. The effect of competition 
is to raise the price of land and of labour to such ^ 
'degree, that the small landholders are tempted by 
the first, and indeed forced by the latter, to sell, and 
fbecome simple farmers ; swelling thus the number 
of those who have nothing to lose. This excessive 
^eoncentration of tangible property is considered, 
Jby many well-informed peopleyas more dangerous, 
.more conducive to a revolution, than the weight of 
taxes, or any of the other popular grievances. 
These are the pretences, — that tne real object of 
revolutionary people. It is diflScult and odious to 
ruin a great part of the people, as was done m 
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France,--€a8y and popular to strip a -few great 
proprietors. 

The country round the Jiead of Windermere is 
varied with hills and mountains, the highest of 
which does not exceed 2000 feet ; the lowest are 
clothed with wood, coppice on\y^ and deperat^d 
with fine masses of rocks. The intervening valle j6 
rich and verdant, and watered by lively streairat 
expanding frequently into small Ic^es, (tam&) 
The ancient inhabitants are called Statesmen^ (freei^ 
holders of the rank of peasantry) ; their houses 
generally on the sides of the hills, built of roudi 
stone, grey and mossy, spreading, low, and thatcSv* 
ed ; a grove of ash often near ; — the interior clean 
and comfortable. The number of these small pix> 
prietors is diminishing daily. 

The valley of Langdale is one of those we have 
explored. Its lower end dips into the lake, wheneis^ 
rising insensibly between two irregular screens of 
mountains for^six or seven miles, it closes at the 
base of the Langdale Pikes, whose fantastic douyi^ 
l^ummit is distinguished for twenty miles around 
A stream of water comes down the hill aiong a 
wide and deep fissure of the rock, between the 
cheeks of whicti a great block has fallen, and t^ 
mains suspended, forming a natural bridse of ter- 
rific construction. We and our friends, fornaing :a 
considerable troop, mounted and on foot, were at«- 
tended by a small cart of the country, cwtj'nkg 
provisions, and the sick and wounded of the party 
on two bags of hay. On our return, the sun set 
with admirable splendour behind the Langdale 
Pikes, and made us look back very often. Among 
many changes of the scene, we remarked this |r-^*a 
very dark ridge, perfectly in shadow with another 



beyond iU rad between, them fiery streams of lighti i 

like the mouth of a volcano in flames. i 

Through ridges burning in her western beam, 
Lake after lake interminablj gleam. 

The.sarroundin^ mountains, catching the bright-* 
Bessv exhibited, in sharp edges, the profile of their 
boU and fanciful forms. . I tried to sketch a view t 
but the play of light was quite discouraging, and 
the very grotesqueness of some of the outlines too 
much for drawing. Art dares not venture on such 
things; it belongs to nature alone to be gracefully 
awkward^— gaudy and chaste at the same time, and 
^ harmonieuse parmi toutes les di^onances.^' We 
were so pleasea with this spot, that we have since 
gone to it again several tunes at the same hour^ 
and enjoyed scenes ever different and ever admir- 
able. It is three or four miles north of Clappers^* 
gate, south of Skelett's bridge. 
• The lake of Windermere has a large island about 
the middle of its length, occupied, as may be sup^ 
posed, by a rich individual, Mr. Curwen, a great 
agriculturist, and considerable in Parliament, who 
has built a house on it, and, on a promontory ot 
the main land, an elevated pavilion, called the Sta* 
tion, which commands a view of the whole lake ;— » 
that is to say, of ail the water of the lake; but on* 
luckily it turns its back on all its beauties. The 
choice of this station affords no favourable specimen 
of the proprietor's taste, notwithstanding the co*^ 
loured panes of his windows, which are considered 
as symptomatic of it. 

Opposite this island resides the celebrated Bi" 
shop of Landaff, who has contributed essentially to 
render chemistry a popular science, and who has 
defended his faith against the rude attacks of our 
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noted Tom Paine, in an ingenious work with all 
unfortunate title. This prelate is distinguished ifi 
Parliament by political principles uncommon in 
Jiis order. On our waj to the island, we passed 
several pleasure-boats at anchor and under sail, 
finely formed, light and swift. The Seirte never 
bore any thing the least comparable to the elegance 
of English pleasure-boats. The water of this lakc^ 
as of all lakes, is perfectly transparent, and admits 
of seeing the smallest object at a considerable depthj 
•—you can follow a pin going down ten or twelve 
feet. The lead gives thirty or forty fathoms ill 
some places. We asked our boatman, who had 
been rowing five hours without appearance of wea- 
riness, how many years he had loUowed his em- 
ployment ? he answered, 70 years. This undoubt- 
edly does great credit to the air of Windermere. 
Two long valleys, separated by a ridge of moun- 
tains, lie in the direction of the head of th6 lak^^ 
and seem a continuation of its basin; one is Lang« 
dale, already described ; the other, parallel to it, 
contains another lake, Grasmere. A walk we 
took some days ago in the latter valley carried M 
to the house of a ^/a/^^wmw, situated on the slope 
of a hill commanding a beautiful view. This ho-^ 
nest rustic was seated on a bench, placed in the 
best situation for the view, under the shade oT an 
ash ; and there could be no doubt that he had come 
to this seat of his in order to enjoy that view. Af- 
ter the usual salutations, we said something about 
the fine prospect ; but, to our great surprise, he' 
would not allow that there was much beauty in it, 
anjl said he knew we had seen much finer pros- 
pects than that. It apjJBkred evident that he was 
ashamed to admire, as if he had never been out of 
his village, by the same sort of affectation which 



mivA^ hafe made a eiti^ea pretend rupluiM, th^^ 
be might npt beg^posed insensible to the beauties 
9f the couatr J 2 afil^cted pwple aw generally fi{)u^ 
to be the reverse of what they a|ic)eavpur to ap? 
pear, and §ive» without intending i\t Ijbe l;ey pf 
their true dispoaitioiia* 

, Qct.^. — W^ wept yesterdaT tq QpnjustoQ watej* 
with our frieoda, ana their mendg^ on foot, o^ 
horseback, and ijpi a cart^ by roads ipipracticabl^ 
ipauy other way; first aloQg thp Bratby^ a moun- 
tain stream; then up the ridge whicb separateip^ 
the valley of Langdale and the one filled by Co- 
pistol^ water. From the tpp of it,i we saw t^is fine 
jpi^ce of water belpw us, dp^p ?et in a^ frame oij^ 
plack inountaiuB^ pressiag round its head. The 
bank% however, we fowd w?U inhabited aod cul- 
tivated ; and were shewn the house of the pa|*ent9, 
^f a young lady lat^^ly dead (Miss IJ: Smitl^, who 
has smce becpmp €|o justly celebrated, by the proofs 
$he left behind her of an erudition ui|comn]j[pn foi: 
her ?ige and her sex. This familv were forpierly. 
proprietors of Piercefipld on the Wye, d^scribeg^ 
m this Journal 

The best mounted of the party pushed on tp the 
9ther extremity of the lake, seven miles fyrther^. 
which is merely pretty. AU the lakes begin among 
f(&ountains, WQ end in a plain. IJere, therefore,, 
on our return, we had the stupendous rampar^ 
rpund the head of the lake full in ^ight the wqol^, 
way, towering over Puch headlands, or rocks, or 
trees, as cro&ised our road occasionally, and at 
other timp^ rising from the bosom of tne lake it- 
self, iq hazy ^reatnes?. After dining at a copi- 
fortable little jna in the village of Coniston, we 
ascended, on foot, the mountain behind, alon^ a 
r^pid littlp stream^ tumbling dowci its rocky bed 9s 
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clear as possible. Trees frioeed its iomiediatf^ 
banks, beyond which, above, all was sheep pasture 
andirock. When we reached the top, the sun had 
been set some time, and the sky, fine all day, had 
clouded over. A waterfall terminated the as- 
cent, and we found ourselves at the entrance of a 
little plain, a mere landingrplaee, whence ih^ 
mountains, taking a bolder flight, rose all round to 
the very clouds, shewing here and there only % 
craggy pinnacle of shivering rocks. The whole 
scene equalled in dreary grandeur any we had 
seen in Scotland. Turning round, the lake was 
below reflecting a [dacid lignt ; — green fields, and 
white houses, and tufts of trees along its banks, aU 
harmonized in indistinctness, forsied a scene qf 
loveliness, perfectly contrasted with the wild sub- 
limity above. 

On our retura, we recognized immediately the 
spot of a view of Coniston, in Middiman -s land- 
scapes, with some soldiers and their wives by the 
side of the road^ and a few tall Scotch pines, it 
is just behind .the inn at the head of the lake. 

Oct. 10. — Grasmere is the nearest lake to Win- 
dermere, — ^an hour's walk across the hill, but mudi 
more by the road. It is a mere pool surrounded 
by mountains nearly eaual in height, sloping every 
where to the water's edge. The declivities, covered 
with crumbling fragments, show neither rock nor 
soil, and exhibit only litter and poverty. This 
at least applies to the side I first saw coming from 
Windermere, across the hill. Approaching Gras- 
niere by the road, the retrospect was more wood- 
ed. Mr. Wordsworth, who lives on Grasmere, was 
so obliging as to guide us to some of its beauties; 
wild spots round its north extremity, A small 
piiBce of Is^, of twenty acre?, in his neighbour- 
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hood, hat! been soW lately for L. 1500, a pricef t^r^ 
tainly out of all proportion to its produce. 

We wpre shown in the valley north west of Gras^ 
mere, a lone cottage, inhabited last winter by a pea?- 
sant of the name of Green, his wife, and nme chil- 
dren. The father and mbther had gone to a cattle 
fair in Langdale, separated from their vale by a 
ttiountain. There was a fall of snow. The evening 
came on, and they did not return. The youngest 
child was only a few months old, the eldest a girl 
about ten years old ; she took care to feed the 
baby with a little milk which happened to be in 
the house. The next day she procured from a 
neighbouring farm some more milk. The father 
■and mother not jet returned, another night pasi^ 
ed in the same manner. The following day, the 
little girl going again for her supply of milk, wafr 
questioned, — her situation (Sscovered, and strong 
suspicions of the accident. The alarm spreading 
in the valley, fifty people set out to explore the 
'hill, and soon discovered the bodies. It appeared^ 
that, having lost the track, the unfortunate couple 
had wandered higher up in the mountain; that 
the husband bad fallen from a rock, and from ap- 
pearances had died by the fall. The womaii^ 
vf^arned by the fall, had reached the bottom of the^ 
rock by a circuitous way, and groped about for him. 
a great while, the snow being all trodden down. She 
had lost her shoes, which were found in difier- 
' ent places ; and sinking at last under fatigue^ and 
cold, died the cfasy death ordinary in sudn cases. 
Some persons thought afterwards they recollected 
having heard distant screams in tne mountain^ 
• during the storm, but they did ndt suspect the 
cause ; nor, if they had, would they probably haver 



Ilfeen in timd to afford MBfiitiaktGe( Tfte* had9999 
followed by all the mbai)itants of the valley^ awl 
by the ftbe oiphaiis, were bamd iii ike sua» 
grave. The childnsn haHre einee been adopted^ or 
at leacut takm care of, by the people of the nei^^. 
Iiourhciod. '- 

Some yeara before thb) a sportsman perisheAtt 
these mountaira, m a inaimer atill more iragicak 
A dog had been observed coming from time t» 
timeti^ the faouaea of the valley, and, after ebtaiii« 
ing siome food^ retutning to th^ inottntains. fie was 
at Itst folloWed^ and the foody of his master d^ 
coveined. He ha^d^ it seeite, dtsiolcated his foot, 
-Bild, unable to move, had died of hunger and p«iii» 
and his faithfiil dog had ever since watched by his 
remains* . . * 

Oct lil, — To Keswu^k, or Derwvniwaiert 11? 
miles* The firat view on ihe left, as y^a apj^roacll 
it from Windenn^re, is by Tar the most stirtkiag jof 
^ny we have seen in the oourse tdf our excwsion^ 
^utte a finished ooonposition. Itigli cltfis on m&Klt 
^de of 4ihe lalce, oi nearly perp^aadicnlar rocisay 
broken^ and woody, and varied wiitfa boM prc^eo- 
ttons aiid hays;, the iiearer shore covered. wiik 
}ofty groves of trees,' — the farthest penetratii^ into 
41 i3ancti3ary of mountams, die tvimest, the aoftest^ 
^e most a&ial of any of those romantic hoods 
which 'shade the heads of aU "the English lakes. 
Towards the evening of a fine day, me obliqiti^ 
rays of the sun throw over this jumble of fancifnl 
iorms their misty veil of golden and purple va- 
{>onrs, m endless changes. There is just a suffib- 
<^ent extent of water to set off the moimtains^ ^and 
mountains enough to give dignity to the lake ; no- 
ihiag to be wished otherwise than it is. On the right 
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yWi bwe huge l%iddaw close at hand, and' before 
fim &e lake of Bassenth watte, at two or three 
mik» distance, with a nch piam between. 
: Purmiing Ifae narrow road (along the eastern 
VMrgm of the lake^) at the foot of the high cliffy 
from which enormous blocks roll frequency over 
nto the water, we advanced towards the magnifi^- 
^kit terminatton just described ; the softness of 
Stance changing by degrees into asperity and 
ngl^^ness* Oit our way we saw the FaH'of Low- 
^re, in a woody recess; its bed, a steep ascent of 
fitotnes of about 200 feet, was nearly dry, and the 
stones mudi too rounded and uniform for beauty? 
The cheeks of the rock on each side are finely 
JlH^oken, and well clothed with trees. It must be, 
when full, a verv grand object. At the head of th6 
lake we enterea a pass, not unlike the Trosachs at 
Looh Katrine; it Ifeads to the Vale of Borrowdale. 
About one tnile frmil the entrance you come to a 
h^l^ fra^ent of rock, called the feowder-Stone, 
#2 feet long, 36 feet high, and about as mudi 
tooiid ; these str^ nearly the dimensions of the cele- 
brated base to the statue tf the Czar Peter at St. 
I^etei^burg. Tht Bowder-Stone has probably 
rdlled down from the neighbouring heights, and hal^ 
eCc^pe^d ina strange position, standing on anedgCr 
'"The top is rendered accessible by means of a lad- 
der, and is <Jovered with a considerable layer of 
mouldy accumulated by the common slow process 
of successive generations of lichen and other plants. 
This ciniumsfance shews the long standing of the 
#tone in its present situation.^ It contains about 
«e,OO0 cubic feet, weighing 6000 tons. 

* I have often observed » witb «urpriBe, the^rery little depth of 
i^egetable mould in the American forests, unless where there has 
been an accidental accumulation. On a dead level, this htmus 
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Leaving the carriage half way up the vale, w6 
walked on to its extremity, where we saw the en- 
trance of the only mine in Great Britain, and, thejr 
say here, in the world, of that substance (plumba- 
gine,) with which pencils are made. I believe 
there is a mine of it worked in Provence ; yet the 
circumstance of its being known in France by the 
name of mine de plomb d^^ngleterre, seems to indi- 
cate its exclusive origin. The workmen told us, 
that the proceeds of this mine amounted last year 
to L. 90,000, — a sum hardly credible. It is no{ 
worked continually, but at mtervals only, and so 
as not to lower the price. They are looking for a 
new vein, the old one being, we understood, ex- 
hausted. The mountains here, which are of slate* 
form a ridge between Langdale and Borrowdale, 
whence the waters run every way; and, altbou^ 
not the highest in themselves, must be on the higfi- 
est level of this alpine region. The farthest part 
of this vale is not equal in beauty to the nearest, 
and it is not worth while perhaps to penetrate fur- 
ther than the Bowder-Stone ; yet the whole coun^ 
try is so beautiful, that no ride can be uniriterest^ 
it)g. On our return, we had a glorious sun setting 
across the lake and its mountainous banks. AH 
was richness and splendour of light above, an4 
dark shades below. Skiddaw in front of us, a 
huge, insulated, round lump of earth, 3300 feet 

scarcely ever exceeds six inches, and generally is only half that 
depth. Fallen trees lifting with their roots a portion of surface^ 
aflford frequent opportunities of observing the under, sofi, gene- 
rally a gravelly clay, which, mixed with vegetable mould, by 
cultivation, forms a better soil than pure mould, as it retains 
moisture longer. But the thinness of the mould, after so many 
generations of forests have died and decayed on the spot, seems 
irreconcilable with any remote formation of the American con^ 
tipent. 
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tugh, SO smooth and even, that it seems as M'a 
coach and four might drive straight to the top and 
down again, on the other side, without track or 
guide, the uniform neatness of thje surface appear- 
ing uninterrupted by either rocks or trees.* The 
{lli^Ush Alps are to the Swiss, nearly in the pro- 

Sortion of a foot to a fathom. Their features re- 
^ uced to that scale, are less hard, and the opposi- 
tion between desolate barrenness and exuberant ve- 
getation, less marked and striking. 

We set out early this morning for Crummock 
Water and Buttermere. At Scale Hill, 12 miles 
from Keswick, we took a boat and rowed to the 
end of Crummock water T three and a half miles by 
three quarters),, a beautiful scene of stilly solitude. 
The surrounding mountains, particularly towards 
the head of the lake, are bold and bare. Our 
Iboatman told us that there are sometimes, in win- 
ter, tremendous whirlwinds upon it ; and he point- 
ed out some heights covered with the spray of the 
water on these occasions, which I am sure would 
J)e out of the reach of the spray of the sea in the 
greatest storms. 

Mary of Buttermere is one of the curiosities of 
the lake region, and had excited ours. Her tale 
of woe is become, perhaps, rather trivial in Eng- 
land, but it may still interest strangers. Some 

twelve or thirteen years ago, Mary , the 

daughter of a peasant on the banks of one of the 
lakes, was a rare beauty, just expanding into wo- 
jnanhood, whose fame had begun to spread among 
the neighbouring rustics, and the poUte travellers* 

* A few months after we saw Skiddaw, it was sold at auction to 
a company of agriculturists, who are going to plant its surface all 
over. A hundred years hence, it may be improved by a pine 
forest, but, in the intermediate time, the nursery will spoil it. 
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One of the latter saw M^ry, and fell desperatelj j|i 
love. The honourable offer of a gentleman's hand 
ajid fortune^ although rather in years, was not ta 
be refused ; nor could his condition and circum* 
stances be inquired into very narrowly. The un- 
fortunalo Mary became the gentleman's wife ; but 
she had not been a lady many weeks, when her 
husband was arrested. He was a noted swindler, 
accused of many crimes ; and, Jiaving been con- 
victed of forgery, his fate became inevitable. Hi| 
was hanged. Mary has since married a small inn- 
keeper. She brought us a bowl of milk, holding 
a young child on her arm. She is about thirty, 
tall, and a good figure,— regular features,— >rather 
fair — ^bashful— conscious at least that she is an ob- 
ject of curiosity, we fancied she looked mild, de- 
jected, and interesting. 

A hair-brained sentimental trace 
Was strongly marked in her face^ 
A wildly witty, rustic grace 

Shone full upon her ; 
Her eye e'en turned on empty space, 

Beam'd keen with honour. 

I Would not at all answer for a similar impression 
on other travellers, less favourably disposed ; and 
to be candid, I must own that our boatman, a re- 
spectable inhabitant, spoke rather disparagingly of 
fair Mary. He said sne had shown more resent- 
ment against her worthless partner, than pity at 
his awful end ; and repeated some furious exclama- 
tions she had uttered^ when she found she had been 
so cruelly duped. 

Buttermere is another miniature of a lake, about 
one mile every way, embosomed in high moun- 
tains ; — a dew drop in the calyx of a flower. Re- 
turning to Scale Hill in our boat, we had another 
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glorious sunsetting. In fact, we have had uninter- 
rupted fine weather for the last six weeks, or two 
itnonths ; quite an American autumn. A fine moon- 
light succeeded^ and accompanied us to Keswick. 
All these lakes, but principally Crummock water, 
zve famous for char^ a sort of fish very like a sal- 
mon trout, 

' Oct 15. — ^Windermere. We spent a great part 
of yesterday in rambling about the banks of the 
lake of Keswick and in a boat, on its clear unruffled 
surface, which extends about three miles and a half 
in length, and half that in breadth. There are two 
or three islands about it, one of which was forinerly 
the residence of the Lords Derwentwater, then 
proprietors of the whole country. This magnifi- 
cent estate was confiscated to the king about a 
century ago; the last lord being implicated in 
the rebellion of that time. To l»se such a beauti- 
ful lake for a foolish political dispute seems, after 
all, a great pity. "Le jeu n'en vaut pas la chan- 
delle." " Should there ever be a revolution in the 
other world,'' said Danton to his friend, on their 
way to the guillotine, take mj^ advice, and have 
nothing to do with it." The land was afterwards 
appropriated to the use of Greenwich hospital, by 
which means more wood has been preserved than if 
it had belonged to individuals. Another island, call- 
ed Vicar's island, of the extent of six acres, is very 
agreeably planted, although rather too much, ana 
has a pleasant house upon it. This little property 
was sold a few years ago for L. 1700. 

We had the pleasure of seeing several times the 
celebrated Mr. Southey, a distinguished favourite 
of the English muses. Mr. Coleridge, whose talents 
are equally known, although lesg fruitfiil, was at Mr. 
S.'s, with whom he has some family connexion. 
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Both of these gentlemen, and, I believe, Mr. Words- 
worth, another of the poets of the lakes, had, in the 
warmth of their youthful days, some fifteen years 
ago, taken the spirited resolution of traversing the 
Atlantic, in order to breathe the pure air of liberty 
in the United States. Some accident delaj^ed the 
execution of this laudable project, and gave them 
time to cool. At present, these gentlemen seem 
to think that there is no need of going so far for 
liberty, and that there is a reasonable allowance cfT 
it at home. Their democracy is come down to 
Whiggism, and may not even stop there. Mr. S. 
has resided in Spain, and is well acquainted with 
the literature of that country, and its people. He 
^thinks the Spaniards are well aware of the defects 
of their government, and that a thorough reforma* 
tion of them, and in fact a revolution, would have 
united the whole people against the invaders, and 
•have rendered them invincible. He and his friend 
are enthusiastic in the Spanish Cause. This senti- 
ment is, in them, I am persuaded, quite sincere, and 
founded on just and honourable principles. But it 
is remarkable that this same Spanish cause is one 
of the watch- words of party, to which I have allti- 
•ded before. By a strange perversion of the humai\ 
tmnd, those liberal and independent opinions in 
matters of government, which one of the parties pro- 
•fesses, are generally found associated with a certain 
toleration of usurpation and tyranny in certain situ- 
ations; which is, on the contrary, held in utter 
abhorrence by the other party, although accused of 
teing, otherwise, less nice on those points than its^ 
-adversary. This might well raise uncharitable 
4BUspicions of the candour and sincerity of both. 

r learned here, that there are good grounds to 
believe, that the valuable race of Spanish Merino 



^eep was originally introduced into Spain from fing-* 
land (Gloucestershire, I think,). Passages in several 
contemporary writers, both English and Spanish, 
(one 01 them of the year 1437,) imply this singu- 
lar fact. If that is the case, there is certainly rea- 
son to suppose that the breed, improved by its 
transplantation into Spain, will degenerate again 
by its return to the same food and climate. Mr. S. 
has rectified the error I was in respecting the Spa- 
nish (Jay from which Comeille drew his Ctd. The 
old father, (Don Diego), in the French Cid, seek- 
ing an avenger of his outraged honour, addressee 
his son in these words: — "Rodrigue, as-tu du 
coeur?" To which the young hero answers, "Tout 
autre que mon pere Peprouveroit sur Pheur !'' I 
had been told that, in the Spanish play, the old fa^ 
ther, calling his three sons in succession, seizes 
the hand of the first, and carrying it to his mouthy 
bites his thumb severely! This unexpected pro- 
ceeding does not fail to occasion vehement outcries 
and struggles on the part of the son, who is, in 
consequence, dismissed with contempt. A second 
3on undergoes the same trial, with no better result* 
At last comes the third, the young Cu/, who bears 
the biting without emotion, and is unmediately pro- 
claimed the avenger. Instead of biting, I now 
understand that the old father gives only a hard 
squeeze of the hand, which is certainly a less 
shocking violation of the French bimseances tra* 
giques. 

Mr. S. has chosen a career in which he does 
not meet at present with any competitor. He is 
eminently the poet of chimeras. MiltcHi left a 
great model of the kind; and he has surpassed it 
in monstrous creations and events, so totally out c£ 
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nature, as to exclude not only sympathy, but, £fi^ 
a great degree, meaning itseli. 

Je I'aTouerai, j'aime toute aventure. 
Qui tient de prds a rhumaine. nature* 

The coarse remark of Cardinal d^Este to AriostOi 
IS well known: "Dove diavolo, Signor Ludovico,' 
avete pigHate tante coglionerie ;" and most df 
the readers of Milton and of Mr. S. might be m^ 
clined to repeat it ; — in fact they have few readers^ 
although they have many admirers. The modem 
poet understands piety arid tenderness much better 
than his predecessor. The love and the theology 
of Paradise Lost are alike harsh and austere, coarse 
and material, — while Mr. S. has tenderness and 
spirituality. The latter is as picturesque as Milton^ 
who was a great landscape-painter, and, in the age^ 
of box parterres^ dipt hedged, and jets-cPecm^ re- 
spected the freedom, and loved the native graces 
of nature. 

Mr. S. is much esteemed by all those who are ac- 
quainted with him, and seems to have a&mucfa good 
sense and general knowledge as talents and genius. I 
was surprised to hear him Censuring highly the doc- 
trinp of the Essay on Population, or rather not taking 
it in its true light. One of the dreams of the re voiu^ 
tion^ry philosophy was, the faculty of indefinite per- 
fectibility in the human species ; and one of its er- 
rors, or its artifices, was, to suppose that the great 
obstacles to this perfectibility came altogether from 
the social institutions. It is not to be wondered at^ 
that the discovery of a still greater obstacle,-— aa 
insurmountable one, raised by nature itself — ^which 
deprives that philosophy of a favourite dogmat 
should be very ill received by its followers, and ex- 



^|e itmr til-humour. In cons^uence, the doc- 
trine of population is one of the signals of partj. 
It is often approved by the whigs ; but I have not 
found any thorough reformer to whom it was not 
odious. These two parties having, however, many 
points jTof contact and natural sympathies, indivi- 
duals slide easily and unconsciously irom one to the 
^ther; and when the .metamorphosis takes place, 
it happens frequently that the new insect, fresh out 
9f his old skin, drags still some fragments of it after 
him,— just enough to indicate what he was before. 
There, is here (Keswick,) a museum, jvhich, for 
a country museum, is not to be despised. We 
found in it an instrument, coounon enough proba- 
bly, but new to two of us ; and those who have 
felt the tremendous vibrations, and heard the om- 
nipotent sound of the Chinese gong, must admire 
the following description of it; 

The Gong, that seems, with its thunders dread,. 
To stun the living, and waken the dead ; 
The ear-strings throh as if they were broke, 
« . And the eje-lids drop at the weight of its stroke. 

The painter, we found, had not far to go for his model. 
On our return from Keswick to Windermere we 
passed between Leatheswater, a small lake, and the 
ioot of Helvellyn, 3300 feet, the highest mountain 
in England, but not in Britain. In goin^ we had 
taken the other side of the lake, which is seen to 
more advantage near, and the Helvellyn side at a 
distance. A heap of stones is observable on the 
boundaries of Cumberland and Westmoreland, in a 
wild.pass, where a battle was fought between two 
petty kings of tho3e realms. The bare hill on the 
right does not see the sun the whole day. Issuing 
from this dreary pass, Grasmere appes^red to great 
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advantage. The jagged tap of Helm Crag made 
a fine termination to the ridge on the right. 1 rode 
alone on horseback, and remarked that every one of 
the inhabitants I met addressed some words to me, 
indicating partly a good-natured disposition, and 
partly the remoteness and solitary situation of their 
country. It happened to rain, for the first time 
these many days, and I was generally accosted by 
" Sharp shower. Sir." 

The hero of St. Jean d'Acre has spent some days 
here with his bride, the widow of oir Thomas R. j 
his gunpowder speeches to the ladies are repeated, 
connrmmg the trite, but true apothegm, of — ^no 
hero for his valet-de-chambre. Travellers begin 
to thin, and summer excursions draw to an end. 
One of these prospect-hunters was observed the 
other day travelling post along the banks of Uls- 
water, fast asleep in his carriage ! The lich/qine^ 
nris^ who formerly carried over all the roads of the 
Continent their listless idleness, are now circum- 
scribed to th^ comparatively narrow bounds of thii^ 
island^ and such as want merely to move about, can 
certainly do it here with vastly more ease, and 
greater comfort, than any where else. Voltaire 
thus describes one ofthese British perambulators : 

Parfait Anglois, voyageant sans dessein, 
Acbetant cber de modernes antiques^ 
Regardant tout avec un air hautain, 
£t meprisant les saints, et leurs reliques ; 
De tous Franqois c'est Pennemi mortel^ 
Et son nom est Cbristopbe d'Arondel. 
11 parcouroit tristement Pltalie, 
£t se sentant fort sujet a Tennui, 
li amenoit sa mattresse avec \ui ; 
Plus d^daigneuse, encore plus impolie, 
Parlant fort peu, mais belle, faite au tour. 
Douce la nuit, insolente le jour. 
&c. &c. &c. 
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i give thii3 portrait for what it may be worthy but 
do not vouch for the likeness. As to myself, I 
liave not met with any mortal enemy, nor any belle 
who did not seem douce lejour. 

We have just read in all the newspapers a full and 
disgusting account of the public and cruel punish^- 
ment on the pillory of certain wretches convicted 
of vile indecencies. I can conceive nothing more 
dangerous, offensive, and unwise^ than the brutality 
and unrestrained publicity of such infliction. The 
imagination itseU is sullied by the exposition of 
enormities, that ought never to be supposed to 
exist; and what are we to think of a people^ 
and women too, who can for hours indulge ia 
the cowardly and ferocious amusement of bruis* 
ing and maiming men tied to the stake, and per- 
fectly defenceless! Thus taught, is it to be ex- 
pected that they will always know how to distin- 
guish between a legal atrocity, and another which 
is not so } and can there be a better school for 
hanging a la lanterne, or September massacres^ 
whenever a fit opportunity shall occur ? Tame ti- 
gers must not taste blood ; and once let loose, can- 
not easily be muzzled again at pleasure. What 
a singular anomaly in a government of laws- 
are these mob executions ! It i& scarcely more 
than half a century since the English drowned 
witches. In the year 1751, two old women, sus- 
pected of the black art, were taken up, and, ia 
the course of certain experiments of tne mob to 
try their guilt by immersion in a horse-pond, they 
were actually drowned, at a place called Tring, a 
few miles only from London, * This appears now 
hardly credible, yet there is no very great differ- 

* Pennant. 
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eiiiee between this and the other procedure ; tH^ 
former evinces more ignorance, the latter more 
profligacy and cruelty. In consequence of prose* 
cutions for disgusting crimes, accusers are found 
who speculate on the fears of the timid, and lay 
them under contribution. The consciousness df- in* 
nocence is but an imperfect security against the 
testimony of abominable wretches, ready to swear 
any thing ; and the idea of appearing in a court of 
justice to answer for a crime so odious, and wha^ 
is perhaps more, so ridiculous, is enough to strike' 
terror into any mind. The known cases of persons' 
who have had the courage to resist, and have 
brought the impostors to justice, afford sufficient 
ground to believe that in many cases the latter sui-^ 
ceed, and are paid for their silence. 

JVbt;. 12. — ^We have explored most of the beau- 
ties of the surrounding country ; and many a sun- 
setting has received the tribute of our ever he'vv' 
and unwearied admiration. But no language af- 
fords adequate mieans of description ; the richest 
E roves but poor in the attempt ; and all the possi- 
le combinations of words are few indeed to those" 
of nature, under all its varieties of forms and co- 
lours. Such a vision of glory as a fine mountain' 
sunsetting, may be seen a thousand times, butcan^ 
scarcely be described more than once at air suc- 
cessfully. .. 
I shall mention only one view, that from the top 
of Lough-rigg, at the foot of which the house' of 
our friends is situated. Half an hour'^s hard tug. 
up a very steep ascent brings you to an extereive 
plain, of the finest possible turf, fed down by sheep; 
it is gently varied and broken, and has several na-. 
tural ponds of very clear water. From a parti- 
cular spot, seven lakes ate seen. Windermere, 
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ftpdal water, and Grasmere, are three of thaoa; 
There had been a fall af snow a few days before, 
wid the highest ridge of the Rjdal mountains was 
still covered, while below, on lower and nearer 
hills, the fine woods of R^dal parkin their rich au- 
tumn, attire of brown, of yellow, and of red, con* 
trasted with the brightness of the snow behind. 
The. grounds of Rrdal-House are very beautiful, 
«Lnd have fwo very fine falls of water ; — the one has 
feeen celebrated by Gray and by Gilpin ; the other, 
e:^ilpd StiKimil^orce, vastly superior, and highly 
m^iificent, has been less noticed. 

The air is perfectly mild ; it hardly freezes in 
the night, ana the robin-red-breast sings merrily 
on* the sunny side of bushes. This bird is pri- 
vileged in England, as swans are : — ^they have no- 
thing to fear from gunners. 

. Notwithstanding the moderate temperature and 
clear sky we have enjoyed, and every appearance of 
salubrity in the climate, a very malignant and con- 
tagious scarlet fever, communicated even through 
third persons, is spreading in Langdale, and is al- 
0iost as rapidly mortal as our yellow-fever in Ame- 
rica. Cold-bathing seems, however, a sort of spe- 
cific, bringing down the heat and pulse immediate- 
ly. It is repeated many times every day, and cold 
water is poured over the head, while the rest of the 
body is immersed; the patients themselves wish 
ardently for a repetition of the cold bath, from the 
immediate relief they experience. Perspiration ia. 
the yellow fever is probably beneficial only as cool- 
ing the surface by evaporation, which is effected 
in a . more direct wsty .|jy cold water. The hoopr 
ing-cough is also very prevalent among children 
here.; a chanffe of pmoe, even from one room to 
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another of the sfliBe bouse, is (ownA torDpemte fa<* 
totirably, which is certainly very imacGOURt&ble* 
- We are preparing to return to £diQburgh^ tibe 
few days we spent there last smnmer haTiag madt 
us wish to di^de our winter between that capiltal 
«nd London. Before leaving Windermere, Idugfai 
to mention an artist, Mr. Greeny who has spent &e 
last ten years among these tncmtitains, employed 
ni the study of their form and phyBiognemy, and 
who draws them with singular truth and OTigtmb* 
lity; he says himself he knows the cmai0my dt 
mountains, and he does undoubtedly. Th^I^s a 
certain conventional form of mountains^ whick 
passes cunrent ' in the practice of the art, without 
being at all like nature* Mr. Gre^i has etchedvm 
the soft ground manner, sixty large copperplateisi^ 
forming excellent studies. The outline 6nly ii 
sold at 5s. and, when shaded in Indian ink, 30iSi 
aeach. 

• JVJw;. 17.-^Edinbur^h. We came here in three 
days, (1 40 miles.) The roads are ni^ade i^ broke* 
atones, hard^ and jolting like a bad pavement!, hat 
l^ithout ruts. The heavy English waggons, wiA 
wheels, 16 and IB inches broad^ would edoa 
crush these asperities; in this respect^ they- are 
certainly preferable to the light one4iorse carta 
tised here. . ^ ^^ 

Our entrance into Scotland was this time by 
Gretna-Green, notorious ibr smuggled we^ngft 
The marriage forms are very simple in Scotland^ 
It is enough to acknowledge a woman as yoUf 
wife before witaesses, and even to live apparently 
^s married, to be so, legajjy and indissolublv; In 
England, there are banns to be published iii cnurcfaf 
cind other formalities^ incoovenieat to unauthoiued 



torei^^i I dp iH^t exalctbr know why tlii$ tiHagi^ 
has, bemi diosea in pre^rciice to others on ttur 
frontier of Scotland, except its being the first oii 
th^ jroady and haTine acquired the good-will of th^ 
trade* We iii(|i»ea of our landlady about the old 
firimken blacksmith^ said to be tl»e high priest of 
tilts ftgitiYe h^mefm She d^iied, however, indi^<» 
lfeaii% bis having ever been a blacksmith. He is 
Kkely to4ie soon from age and drinking ; and then 
6»ir informant added, with a sisrh, ^^ What will be^ 
eome of w, God on^ knmos P^ No less than a hun-^ 
dred couple have been conjoined here annually*. 
We might have been admitted to the sight of this 
pojbile personage j^r a glass of grog^ He is nei*- 
l^er a clergyman nor a magistrate, but reads the 
jfogli^h marriagerBeryice tb tranquillize the scru^ 
les of the lady, and persuade her s^e. i» rightful* 
married^ although it is aot necessaiTy* The 
Dtch church does not countenance these clandes* 
In^ uiuons, and, I believe, excopnmunicates the 
eontracting parties. The object of the laws of 
iBcotland isy^to prevent conettbinager by r^ndeiing 
it dangerous ; not to facilitate imnroper marriages 
r Between Moffitt and Grook, the road traverses 
t pastoral district, not unlike MosspauL A iew 
miles north of Mofiat, the side of the biU over 
which we passed is worn away, into a frightfiil 
l^a«n, called the DeviPs beef^m. Th& view from^ 
Hm top must be very fine, but all was cloud and 
mi«l over the plain below, and we were-left to fan^ 
ty what werpleas^. ' 

Mqv* 27. — ^DrumbreckV hotel at Edinburgh is 
&e most convenient, the quietest,, the cheapest,, 
apd, at the same time, the most creditable of any 
Establishment of this sort we have s^^n any w&ere* 
Wk Great Britain. Furnished lodgii^s are also» 



?eiy convement Two large sitting-rooins, wA 
three bed*rooms, all on the first floor, deeently ^sm^ 
nished, may be had for four guineas a^wedk. Thit 
people of the house go to market, aad ^odk^fet 
jou. The table coats ;about a guinea a*day ; nr msD* 
servant, three guineas and a half 'a-moDth»' Tfad 
distances in the new town are so little, that&cu> 
riage is quite unnecessary; sedan chairs are-prefiei!^ 
able, and very generally used. Hadmey^coadi^ 
besides, are here fit to be used by any oody ; aad 
are on a much more decent footing in e^ery respect 
jthan in Lcmdon. 

. I regretted not having been present, during ^iiht 
residence in London, at some criimnal trials; aisd^ 
having mentioned it, I was obligingly invited to 
be present at one that took place yesterday in tfa# 
Court of Justiciary, for a case of murder. At. tern 
o^clock ' in the mwning, we entered a handsonie 
modern built halL There was xm one ^de a ror 
Qess, .and elevated seats for the judges, and befow 
them, lower down, a. table where the lord-adioBf 
cate sat, with the. counsel for the prisoner, and 
other lawyers. On ooe side, near the windoqiit^ 
were the jury, on four benches, one , behind tbi^ 
Cither, in an amphitheatre. Opposite terthem^aifedt 
fronting the ligtit, a raised box for the witnesses. 
Fronting the judges, but outside, of the bar,, the 
prisoner, jstat between two soldiers ; befaii»l ih»mf 
the public on an amphitheatre, reaching to^ieirery 
ceiling. The judges soon appeared, three in^miii* 
ber ;: — the Lord Justice-Clerk, who pre^dea^ 



* The place of Lord Justice-General, or First Lord of Jus- 
ticiary, is, I believe, a mere sinecure, given to a person who oAen 
does not reside, and perhaps never was in Scotland. His seci^ 
tary, or clerk, however, represents hiin.; and is javjestf d witfaraU 



iiord. Meadowbsoiky aaid a thirds whose nanie f : 
4e> not remember. Their dress is very, odd,— 

Ewns ef red aod white satin, stuck over with 
ws of red ribbon, and large wigs covering head 
'fiid diouldepSf-«-a masquerade for which I Was 
sot prepared. Out of forty-five juijmen present, 
due pr^idin^ judge selected fifteen from a list he 
jield in his hand, who were empanneled for the 
Jbial of the prisoner at the bar. This selection, f 
ibini, surorised me a little. In England and in the 
{Jmted otates the sheriff summons whom he plea- 
ses to serve on the jury. The names are put in 
a bqi:^ and twelve drawn out few every new trial. 
Here the sheriff summons likewise arbitrarily; 
•but, instead of the jury being drawn by lot out of 
Aese, there is a second arbitrary selection by the 
fudge :-— this is certainly doubly wrong. It seems 
^me, that all persons Qualified to serve on the 
•^ry should be s«mmonea successively in alphabe- 
iieal order, and draw lots in court ior eacn new 



1 The accuBed has a right, here as well as in Eng- 
.koid, of challen^ng the jurymen; — ^in this cause 
there was no challenge. After some previous for- 
SBalities, the witnesses were produced, and ex« 
ammed in the absence of each other, which t^ 
natch -better than die practice in England, and in 
4he United States, where they are all allowed to b^ 
in hearing of each other. It appeared in evidence, 
tfaatthe prisoner and the deceased were neighbours, 
aad that the former had been in the habit of passing 
with Us cart through the vard of the latter. This 
privilege was disputed, and had given rise to many 



"the power, and enjoys allibe respectability of Lord Chi^f-Justicc, 
iriUK>ugb onfy Ihe Lbrd Chirf-Jvstice^M clerkl 
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liltercatiotid. The prisoner coaikig one eycmfig 
with hia cart, fmina the passage dbhteueted W 
^ones piled up for that purpose^ and was remo^ 
tile obstacle, when his adversary <^iiie forward to 
defend his entrenchment. In the course of die ^iW^*- 
rel that ensued, the lattery (the dead man), sttndE; 
ike man with the cart, wbd, being much oUert 
and very inferior in bodily strength, withdrew to hb 
own house, and came back soon a£ter, iinlh a giia 
in his hand. Meanwhile, ihe wife of ihe dceeswed 
had drawn her husband away;-i^he had left the 

Jard, and was in his own garden, sep&rated.by alow 
edge, when the prisoner advanced towards himv 
holding his ^nn forwaid, althot^h hot aimb^* 
Most of the witnesses were workmen^ who hafipeo^ 
ed to be employed on the roof of a hoiise at some 
distance; from that situation tbey had seen tfaa 
prisoner approach the hedge which separated tlie 
parties, ana they were very near each other iwfaent 
the gun went off, and the deceased; felL Tber^ 
was an^ attempt to show that the deceased had a; 
stick in Uis hand, and struck the barrel of the gem 
just before it went off; but this part of the testnuk* 
ny coming from a boy, who seemed to have been 
instructed for that purpose^ was not credited^ and 
in fact injured the cause. The deceased had hoea 
seen to move his arm, but whether he had toudied 
the barrel was quite uncertain. On the other band^ 
nobody had seen the prisoner aim, or draw-the trig^ 
gef :«**4he gun might nave gone off hy aceideEEt, and 
this bare possibility could alone save ^him. A giieat 
number of Respectable witnesses vouched ibr the 
character of tne prisoner, whose behaviour had 
always been irreproachable. The deceased bore^ 
on the contrary, a very bad character, — was a de- 
serter, — a poacber,*-rDeariiig an. assumed iiame» 



lbt^; drcmnstanees tending to estaUtsfa^ on one 
side, tlie improbability of tne prisoner's intending 
waty thiag more than to defend himself; and, 00 
the other hand, the probability of the deceased 
being the aggressor in the quarrel. The testimony 
of tfl^ widow of the deceased, young,, far rane in 
fn^gnancy, telling, with great simpacity, the tale 
tai thB fimrder of her husband in her presence, was 
« ckcaimstance of fatal tendency. She could not, 
however, say any thing as to the immediate causi^ 
of the gun's goin^ off, having turned away just then^ 
with a child filie nad in her arms. After the Lord 
Advocate had established the proofs of the crimen 
ami given his conclusions, the prisoner's counsel"^ 
rose, andmaking the best use of the weak and doubtr 
Ad means the testimony afforded, spoke with great 
ingenuity ; — with clearness and acuteness, rather 
^n pathetically, and without ambition of elo- 
i{Mnce. The witnesses - had all agreed that the 
priioner, immediately after the fall of his adver^ 
saty, had quietly set about removing the stone 
wall, — ^a very singular circumstance^ which had beep 
^adduced as a proof of the atrocity of his character, 
and as showmg him capable of a premeditate4 
murder ; bat froni which ma counsel inferred, witli 
some reason, a consciousness of innocence, and 
that stupor, ^oducedby a sudden and unforeseen 
a0»den4 which had made him likewise unmindfijil 
<i( his own danger; — for he did Botfly, although 
ti6t arrested till the next day, wl^ he was fou^d 
athome. 

When the presidii^ judge charged the jury^ 
ybich 1^ did very ablyi although, perhaps, with 
nore energy than becomes the bench, I tremble^ 



for the prisoner. « This is marder or it is itetl&g,^ 
he said emphatically ; *' ho medium." ' 

The jury, during all the stages of the trial, whicb 
lasted SIX hours, Appeared to give the most itier^* 
torious attention ; tney were provided with pen 
and ink, and took notes. At four o'clock tney 
withdrew to theii* chamber. The prisoner, eh>thed 
in . black, decent, and resigned, listened to all that 
passed, without saying a word. He was soon after 
remanded to his prison, where, I presume^ he diii 
not spend a Very comfortable night. 

I have just learnt that the jury returned their 
verdict this morning, a majority of eleven to fotar 
deciding for cuhGhw homiade^ against the opinion 
of the bench^ wno wanted no medium. The judges^ 
passed the sentence of the law, which is transport 
tiatidn for life. The prisoner may have tovrait tW0 
years in prison for a full cargo for Botany Bay* 

Upon the whole, I ampleased with wnat I sawv 
with two excteptions. The selection of the j»rjr 
appears to *me very liable to abuse. And the bare 
majority in the jiiry to clear or condemn, is a» 
much too unfavourable to the accused, as the una-*' 
nimity recjuired in England is too favourabler 
Men will yield to the opinions of others to acquit 
rather than to condemn ; and one obstinate i»dt«- 
vidual may save a criminal against the tiecided 
opinion of eleven reasonable men, in an Bug* 
lish jury ; whil4 there ' probahly never was an ia*- 
stance of a juryman, oostinate the other way^get* 
ting the better of eleven others, for the puipoee ot 
condemning an innocent man. The bare majority 
of Scotland is, on the other hand, too little for the 
safety of innocence ; for it is easy to conceive that 
. eight persons out of fifteen, composing a Scotch 
jury, may be unreasonably prejudiced ag&inst the 



mem^fy^maj be mfiueaced by paasion, or oarty- 
apirit. It appears to. me too Hgorous and cruel 
9^iflOt guilt itself. 

.. Tbepe is no graod-jury in Scotlajid. The. Scotch 
9iiy. that this imtitution might be useful only. when 
the sessions were lei^s frequent, and prisoners were 
tai^iosed to long and often unmerited detention; 
but it seems to me that the ignominy of a trial, the 
temporary confinement) — the inconvenience an4 
«s:peii9e, at any rate, are hardships of sufficient 
tBBgnitude to render an institution, which prevei:)tg 
their being inflicted pn an innocent person, ex- 
tfemely valuable* There is ho jjury in civil ciase^ 
in Scotland, md although many good reasons are 
adduced for this exclusion, there Ure others of 
giseajter weight against it. It must be admitted that 
Jarymea are^ in general,, very incompejtent in such 
cases, but publicity and oral evidence are secured 
thereby, and this outweighs any other considera- 
tioUi Lord Stanhope made a motion i^ parliament 
a. few months ago, lor the introduction of the civil 
jury in Scotland, and said ibe Scotch people wish- 
ed for it This cbes not appear to me to be the 
CMe ; and I have even heard the trial by jury in 
crifi^nal cases, — this palladium of English Uberty, 
spoken of ratber irreverently in Scotland. Lord 
Stanhope was answered, that the practice of the 
Seoteh courts was so intricate, that the civil jury 
€ould not be. adapted to it, and that, with the Eng- 
lish jury, English laws should also be introduced^ 
which was impracticable. 

, The Scotch judges have the reputation not only 
df great integrity and purity, but of attending aa 
closely to their business as if they were whoUv 
under the eye of the public, as the English 
judges are. This ce^rt^mly do^§ th^m great hoMur. 
VOL. T. z z • 
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I koow, however, from experience, ihe ineoiiYSi' 
nieiiGe attending a system ol cabinet judges. Mm>» 
ters of Chancery m England are members of a 
court of equity, of which the chancellor is the 
chief;* their proceiedings are entirely grounded 

* The Court of Equity is considered by Lord Bacon, wbo him- 
isclfheld the office of chancellor, as instituted for the purpose of prO' 
viding a remedy against the injustice of other courts, and supplying 
4heir defects. The learned and witty Sclden says, that » Equitjr 
is a rqguish thing ; for law we have a measure, — ^know what Id 
trust to. Equity is according to the conscience of him that is 
chancellor ; and as that is larger or narrower, so is equity. It is 
all one as if they should make the standard for measure a chan- 
^cellor's foot. What an uncertain measure woOld this be ! One 
chancelior has a long foot ; another a short foot ; a third aa in- 
different foot : 'tie the same thing in the chancellor's conscience t*' 
Blackstone, on the contrary, «ays, " That the Court of Equity 
decides according to fixed rules and precedents ; and that there is 
now, in that respect, but little differaice between this court and 
the other^/' Bacon and Seldon speak of what it was, and Black-^ 
stone of what it is ; arbitrary decisions having become law. On 
the other hand, the courts of common law have extended their 
juriiidiction beyond its ancient limits ; the improvements of the 
•age have inspired them with a more liberal spirit, andiiave len- 
dered their decisions more agreeable to the natucal dictates of 
justice.— JWtttor'* English Goroemment. 

Delolme agrees rather with Blackstone, than with Bacon or 
^Iden ; he calls it, however, ^ntxperiinenMi courts which is again 
.a little like the foot oi the chancellor. 

Although the Roman, or civil law, is repugnant to the English 
constitution, yet many of its singular forms have been adopted, by 
which the points in dispute are tprtured into certain arbitrary 
classifications, under which alone pleaders can proceed. Pleaders 
and judges are so exact and nice in their rules, the object of wbioh 
was originally simplicity and clearness, that pleadings are be- 
come a curious piece of art, in which the smallest derangement, 
the most trivial omission, stops all. However important the case 
may be, if the writ is not manufactured according to fules'» the 
judge is deaf and dumb ; and if the case should b^.so new, that 
.none of the writs in use can possibly apply to it, and the ehau- 
cellor and masters in chancery sltould not be able to agree upon 
one, recourse must be had to Parliament. CCunningham^s Lw» 
Dkthmry.J To obviate this^ ttke sigoi/Soatiim of writ$^i$ stelcbtd 



im 'Writteii prodk atid docuiiiente, and not earpbd 
0R in public. I h^ve certstinly nothing to say 
4tgiiinst t^eir integrity, and I know that several of 
them, and probably mani^ of them, have as h^h a 
iepotation as the Scertch judges, and deserve it« 
But all the lawyers of the capital of England, and 
many unfortunate clients, know the "Emperor 
PauV' and it is enough to name this dreaded per- 
sonage to illustrate the danger of private judicial 
procedures. Mere integrity is no guard against 
the caprice or passion of a Master. 

The amuBements and way of life in Eklinburgh 
^re, as. may be supposed, as close an imitation of 
the customs and fiishions of London, as relative 
circumstances of virealth, numbers, &c. can admit* 
London is the head^quarters of trade, of financial 
Iterations, and the focus of factions. Edmburgh 
fe not only a stranger to trade and money-matters, 
but the only political party there is the party of 
obedience and loyalty. There are wbigs, and 'I 
am told tikat the majority of the legal and of the 
literary liien are of that party, bqt moderately so» 
You. meet with few of the downright reformers^ 
ftmong the good. company of Edinburgh, and none^ 
among the lower pe<^e. A jiicobin tradesman is- 

to the utmost, under the name o( fictions* A suit to reoover the 
wages of labour, for instance, is introduced by a writ, purporting^ . 
that the defendant has entered forcibly the field of the defendant, 
bri^ke down his indosures, and committed other ^depredations. 
fDihlme.J It was by a fiction of that sort that Roman lawyers 
called a daughter a son ; going farther than here, where it is re- 
ceived that Parliament ican do any thing, except make'^'a girl a . 
b6y, and vice versa. 

' 1 Plautus and Terence have furnished many words- and forms ta^ 
modern civilians, whose zeal has transplanted into their practice 
these precious remains of the advocates and attorneys of anti- 
ijuity. An English poet has, in our days, made a similar bequest .. 
to {^terity ;— a witty gimk t^the pleaders of future ages. 



here a phenomendn^ and the mdividuaf genemMf 
a man of bad private character. I know thh frtAat 
a person di^tingutshed ki that party ; be said ^be 
common people were all tories, — tfatat aotiong them 
whiggism wm ra$dc democracy. You hear as littte 
here about political traffic as about ^ ooifimcr(»al 
traffic ; nothing is either bought or sold ; fitone of 
those vile passions which elsewhere disfigure sO" 
ciety have here an aliment People live in com-^ 
parative mediocrity, without fear of losing what 
they have, or mucn hope of improving tbeir for- 
tune otherwise thati by prudence and economy ;-»- 
those who thirst for riches must seek them else* 
where. The result of all this is a certain generaA 
impression of peace and tranquillity, very striking 
to strangers ; out this repose is not slumber,— -tBe 
pursuit (H sufficient interei&t remains, literaturn. and? 
the sciences, which are cultivated with zeal ai%^ 
succe^. As to what is called pleasure, there are 
here assemblies in the London style, ma^ as wat- 
merous as possible ; but, notwithstanding the ^ 
forts of a laudable emulation, the inhabitants of 
London being ten to one, Edinburgh routs canudt, 
by the nature of things, arrive at a perfect^R of 
crowds equal to those of the capital. It is often 
possible to sit and converse ; cards, aiid even chesfi, 
are not quite excluded. You find generally one 
or two tables, with the pamphlets oi the day, rare 
and valuable books carelessly heaped up, prints, 
drawings, and even children's play-things, which 
some are glad to take hold of, by way of appear- 
ing amused, when they are least disposed to be so. 
The piano is another play*thing, upon which a 
young and pretty hand is seen, but little listened 
to. 1 have observed that, in these numerous as- 
semblies, music is the signal for a general dechaine^ 



i»ii^t>f tongues; even those who were silent be^^ 
£»Fe^ talk then, by the same sort of secret sympa- 
thy whiGh swells the^ notes of the canary-bira in 
liiscage to averpower conversationw A circle is 
^med round the instrume&t, — ^people press about 
Ifae performer, talking, a qui mieux mieux. It is in- 
deed most true, that, nine times out of ten, the per- 
former and her instrument produce at best but a 
liarmonious noise; — the more execution, the less 
:iiui9ic. The bout's are less late here than in Lon- 
don ; they do not 2!^\te turn the night into day. 
Day indeed is little more than nominal : At twelve 
.o'clock^ the sun is so low, that the shadow of the 
houses across a very wide street^ although only 
three stories high, cover the first story of the op- 
|K)site side. There were people of quality iti 
Greece at the period of its greatest luxury, who 
b<^sted that they had never seen the sun ;. if there 
is any merit in overcoming difficulties, they might 
have he&a vain pf having^ seen it here. The climate 
0f Scotland does indeed without sun better than 
any other ; winter is neutralized by the surround- 
ing sea^-— the thermometer is a little below freez- 
ing in the nighty — just as much above in the day,-^ 
there 'is no snow, — ^the grass is quite green,— 
and we have frequently calm and clear days, 
wanting only a little duraticHi. A fine morning, — 
a fine evening, follow each other, without noon; 
six or seven hours of light in the twenty-four. 
.Mr. Liston, known so advantageously in the 
United States (where I wish, for the sake of the 
two countries^ he was still ambassador), has a very 

Eretty residence in. the neighbourhood of Edin- 
urgn, where he has planted, (or rather Mrs. L. 
has), an American garden, full ef the natives of 
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ottr fields, and of our woods, to whieh we &}^ 
some "diSicalty in granting that degree of conside- 
iiation due to their rank of exotics. These plants 
thrive remaritably well in their almost polar situa- 
tion. Mr. L. was formerly the companion of Mi- 
rabeau in a military school in France, and he tells 
several interesting anecdotes of this celebrated per- 
sonage, and has preserved some of his letters, 
written at the age of seventeen. Good for nothing 
from his earliest youth, witty, turbulent, and fac- 
tious, as he shewed himself afterwards, Mirabeau 
exposed himself frequently to merited punishment, 
always borne very impatiently. Once he refused 
obstinately to leave his place of confinement, where 
he said he had been put unjustly, unless due repa- 
ration was made to nim. Mr. L., early a ne^o> 
ciator, was selected to reason with him, and brmg 
him, if possible, to his right senses. " You are des- 
tined," lie said to him, " to the profession of arms 
in France; how can you expect to succeed with 
this undisciplinable spirit ?" " Ah !*' he answered, 
striking his forehead with his hand, " that is too 
true ; — why was I not bom in a country like yours, 
where merit need not pay court to power, and the 
road to distinction lies open !" — ^then denounced 
vengeance against the existing state of things ia 
France. • 

We could not be at Edinburgh without wishing 
to see the Caledonian bard, whose fertile and bril- 
Kant genius produces poems with the rapidity of 
thought, — and we have been gratified. Mr. Scott 
is a tall and stout man, thirty-five or forty years of 
age ; venr lame from some accident in his early 
youth. His countenance is not particularly poeti- 
cal,-- tcomplcxion fair, with a coarse skin, — little 



lii^rd, — sandy hair, — and liriit eyes and eye* 
brows;— -the Unit ensemble rather dull and heavy: 
Yet when he speaks, which he is not always dispo^ 
sed to do, and is animated, his eye lightens up 

« Wllh all a poet's ecstasy." 

This poet likes conviviality, and tells well, and con 
amorcj such stories as are told here only after din- 
ner. He is a great tory, and consequently a warn^ 
friend of liberty (in Spain),-^a disposition, I have 
already observed, characteristic of his party. His 
disapprobation of a certain article, in the Edin* 
burgh Review, on Cevallo's book, induced him to 
withdraw his name from the list of subscribers. 
This a.rticle is, in one sense, friendly to Spanish li- 
berty, but then not in the right sense. Mr. Scott 
has a valuable place^ which had been, promised him 
by the ministry which preceded Mr. Fox's, but ha 
was not in possession when they went out, and some 
of Mr. Fox s colleagues objected tq his having it, say- 
ing it was a job. . *' It is at least a job in favour of 
genius," answered Mr. Fox, with that liberality and 
generosity which distinguished him so^ particular-* 
jy, ^^ it does not happen often, and is not danger 
rous." Mr. Scott haa the place ;-r-and I hope does 
justice to the memory of his whig patron. 

The celebrated Braham is here, and we have 
heard him in the opera of the Siege of Belgrade, a 
most wretched performance,— too bad even for the 
British public to bear with patience, accustomed 
as it is to modern stupidities. I perceived many 
signs of weariness and impati(snce amongst thc^ 
audience. Brahaip has an astonishing voice, and 
of the most uncommon sort — a fine counter-tenor^ 
. cjear, a«d powerful ; but he wants simplicity and 
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f^elmg. The petiie piece was the Village LftWv 
yer; a mediocre translation of our exeellent Avo? 
cat Patelin. The Edinburgh theatre is diminu- 
tive, paltry, and little frequented. A town of the 
same rank in France would have a large theatre, 
always full. Here people spend their eveixuikgs 

Generally at home,^ — their main dependence for 
appiness is there ; and the pleasures found abroad 
are mere casualties. The French will not envy, 
this mode of life. Yet the incapacity of enjoying 
simple and natural pleasures, does not impljr an; 
aptitude for others. The French often feel satiety^ 
and ennui abroad,- — ^which is the worst that could; 
have happened at home. 

The late scandalous pillory scene in the Hay-, 
market having been mentioned lately in company 
here, one of the Scotch judges (Lords of Ses- 
sion) expressed his markeci disapprobation of the, 
p^o^ecution and punishment, ana declared their: 
courts would not countenance any such proceed-, 
ings. Several persons ojf distinction were mention- 
ed, now prosecuted in England, or threatened with^ 
vexations charges of the same nature ; which, true 
or false, inflict provisionally shame, ridiqule, and 
exile. 

Jan. 1, 1811.— There is no sleeping the first; 
night of the year at Edinburgh. It is a received, 
custom for the common people to give a* kiss. ta^ 
any woman met in the s^treets, about midnight, oi^ 
foot, or' in carriages. Few women expose themr. 
selves to this rulde salutation. But the streets. are 
full, notwithstanding, of unruly boys, who knoiek 
at house doors, and make a noise all night. . Thia 
is a . little relic of the coarse manners of former 
times, which is still tolerated; and,, considering 



irfittit tUs country was before its union with Hag*- 
land, there is, periiaps, more reason to be asto- 
aidhed at the advanced state of its police, than 
Otiierwise* 

J^ comme nn Ecossois^ is said proverbially in 
France, and the English are not sparing of their 
reproaches against Scotland, for the pride of its 
inhabitants; yet you certainly meet with more pre^ 
vmance from them than from their neighbours; 
more of the essentials of politeness, under formy 
perhaps less gentle and elegant. It is certainly 
remarKable enough, that the Scotch accuse the 
JSnglish of ** soft and washy manners ;^ — a novel 
sort of imputation against them assuredly, and most 
unexpected. 

< There existed in England, during the greatest 
part of the last century, a sort of jealous ill-wiH 
against the Scotch. It was the fashion to rail at 
their poverty, their rapacious industry, the proud 
servility of their manners, their uncleanliness, and, 
finally, their itch. The works of the best writers 
€^ the time, the conversations and bon w-ots^ re- 
corded iii letters and memoirs, published since, the 
very speeches in Parliament, were full of ill-natured 
and vulgar remarks, of flat jokes, in the very worst 
taste. This theme, which appeared so fertile, is 
at last quite exhausted ; and all this local wit strikes 
flow as very dull. The facetious witticisms of our 
Vbltaire on Freron, on M. le Franc de Pompignan, 
and so many other unfortunate adversaries, which 
amused France and all Europe at the time, have 
bad the same fate, and inspire now no other inte- 
rest or sentiment than those of pity, surprise, 
and disgusts Dr. Johnson, the giant of English li** 
terature, was one of the last who indulged in 
satirical remaijc^ and coarse abuse against the 

VOL. I. ^'^ A aa 
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Scotdi. His adnoirable historian, Boswell^. bu 
tranfflnitted them to posterity, in a work moie 
«tmusing than the best novels and more usefal thian 
the best history, a portrait from nature of t\m 
manners, customs, and ways of tlmiking of bk 
own time, delineated with a simplicity, and a can- 
dour of vanity, which set criticism and ridicule al 
defiance. rou find yourself in the best socsietjr 
the country could afiord ; the most learned ; ibt 
cleverest, and the most witty. It is conversadod, 
all substance and spirit, never languid, weak, or 
insi^ificant; enjoyed without the painful efibtt 
of bearing a part in it, or the fidgetty conscious- 
ness of your own dulness and silence. Somethinr 
like reading by your fireside of mighty battles ana 
sieges, of distant voyages, of hair-breadth escapes ; 
you feel all the enthusiasm, and you partake of aU 
the glory, without any of the drudgery and toil, 
weanness, fatigue, and danger. 

I do not know whether the Scotch ever shewed 
xnucfa resentment at so many insults; they cer- 
tainly shew none at present ; and disarm calumny 
more effectually by this good sense aad modera- 
tion, than they could by any other means. I have 
seen on the stage in London, a tolerably good 
play, TheJiiim of the Worlds admirably acted hf 
Cooke, in which a Scotchman, Sir Pertinax Mk 
Sycophant, is the principal personage ; a denn- 
ing fawning scoundrel, wno, in order to initiate his 
son into the ways of the world, which have B»uie 
his own fortune, tells him, very iQq)robably, 
but very pleasantly, of all his base practices ^nd 
maxims. This play is acted in Scotland, and re* 
ceived wrfti great good-humour. . 

Edinburgh is the Birmingham of literature ;—*a 
new place^ which has its fortune to make. The 



liro gt^at UDiversitiefi, Oxford and Cambridge^ re- 
pose themselves under the shade of their laurelS)^ 
urilile Edinburgh cultivates hers. The exterior of 
the MtabUshmeat of education ii^ very modest in- 
deed. The professors are soldiers.of fortune, who 
Ihm hy their sword, — ^that is to say, by their talents 
and reputation. They generally depend for their 
kioome on the nun^ber of students who attend their 
lectuiies, and who pay each L. 3, 6s. for the course. 
The number is from 30 or 40 to 300 or 400. Mr. 
Playfair, professor of natural philosophy; Dr. Hope^ 
of chemistry ; Dr. Brown, successor of Mr. Dugald 
Stewart, of moral philosophy; Dr. Gregory, of 
medidne ; Mr. Leslie, of matnematics ; Dr. Thomi- 
900, of surgery, &c. are, I believe, those who have 
the gi^atest number of students. The students do 
Hot appear to me subject to much, if any, coUe- 
gial discipline. They board out, wear no parti- 
cular dress, and make what use they please oC 
their time. I understand, however, they are in^ 
general studious, and I have certsdnly obsf^rvedi 
much zeal and emulation amone them. A few 
of the richest live in some of the professors^ fa^ 
nilies. It is not uncommon to see growa meiHt 
even old men, inhabitants of the place^ and strani> 

g^rs, attend such of the lectures as interest them^ 
alf of the audience of the professor of agricul^ 
tare, Mr. Coventry, appeared to me composed of 
farmers. This professor is, I am told,, a person of 
lemki^it nftrit. I wish his friends would advise 
Mm to speak a little louder. From the third seat, 
I was notable to. hear more thanhalf he said, and 
I have ho reason to su^^ose liiat his country au- 
ditors caught more ihmk \ did. The learned profess 
sor loses, Fam persuaded, by this bad habit, at least 
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<Hie btmdred students ; but the fields of Scotiftnl 
iBUSt be the greatest sufferers. 
^ Dr. Gregary lectures in a manner pecuUar b» 
himself. Seated in the centre qf a vast amfj^fe* 
theatre, covered with 500 head^, his hat on, ajid 
plaving with the case of his spectacles, he .speaks 
without anv notes, and in a tone of conversati<Hi» 
The only time I was present, the subject was the 
disorders of the liver, occasioned, he said, sdmost ej|» 
clusively, by the heat of southern climates, aodby 
intemperance. He reproved, in strong terms, tm 
vulgar expression of keeping the liver afloat^ that 
IS to say, continuing to drink, as a cure lor what b 
the effect of drinking. To illustrate this, he told 
us a storv of certain British officers who had fsdlea 
into the hands of Tippoo Saib, and were detained 
three years in irons because they refused to enter 
his service. They were treated with Imrbarous «•* 

Sour. A handful of rice, boiled into gruel, was 
ae daily ration to each. They were chained 
two and two, and several of them dying of ti^sr 
wounds, the dead bodies remained, in «ome in* 
stances, fastened to the living, until they fdil into 
decay. None of them hoped to live long ; yet they 
not only lived, but the liver-complaints, under 
which several of them laboured, disappeared by 
degrees; and when after their long captivity, tibiey 
returned to Calcutta, thev found many whom they 
had left well^ dead of the disorder of whidb 
they had been cured by the terrible pr&6ripti<m of 
Tippoo Saib. This medical anecdote is possibly 
very well known, but it was new to me, syod to a 
great number of students, who evidently list^ied 
to it with great interest, as well as to some others 
which Dr. G. introduced very naturally^ and with 
great effect. He has certainly the art of commands 



^ the attention of his pupils. They mamfestcnS 
dieir interest from time to time, by a little mu^ 
ttiur of applause, which the professor checked by 
a motion of the hand, and went on. He observedy 
that the disorders of the liver are always more 
i^pid in their progress at the pay time of the 
troops, in the East and West Indies. The weight 
^ the liver, which, in healthy subjects h about 
three pounds and a half, increases to eighteen or 
twenty^four pounds, and becomes so hard, that the 
sharpest instruments penetrate it with difficulty. 
' Mr. Leslie, known in the scientific world by 
many ingenious researches on the subjects of ligW; 
and heat, and by his late discovery of congelatbn 
in' vacuo, was so obliging as to repeat several 
times, in our presence, this brilliant experiment. la 
toven minutes, a cup of pure water, under the re* 
cipient of the pneumatic machine, became a mass 
of ice. Had it been warm weather, the process 
would not. have taken more than five minutes, by 
the greater rapidity of evaporaticwi. This circiim* 
stance renders his discovery the more valuable in 
tropical cliiliates; and Mr. Leslie has contrived a 
simple apparatus, for practical use, which costs, I 
^ink, twenty guineas. 

It was the fortune of ^s phiioscpher a h glace 
to kindle, some years ago, a metaphysical name 
between the meii of letters and the churchmen of 
this learned town. He chose, I do not know ex- 
actly why, to allude, in a work of physicd science, 
to the doctrine of Hume concerning the relation 
of cause and effect. This was supposed to be an in* 
direct attack on the great First Cause, — and I would 
Bot answer for it that it was not, for the Scotch phi- 
losophers have been grievously suspected of a lean- 
ing towards infidelity. The clergy of the kirk 
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thought it their duty to oppose the electiMi of an 
mfidel to the professorship; — the men of letters 
drew the pen in defence of their brother pUIoso** 
pher, and thus a war d toute ovirance was waged. 
Frofessor D. S, wrote with great severity ;— -Pro- 
fessor P, with keen irony ; — Dr. T. B. logicaUy. 
The doctrine of causation, as it is called, showsy 
to the great satisfaction of the learned, that the con- 
stant return of light with the rising sun, is ndi 
{^roof that the light proceeds from diat body. 
t teaches you to say, that one event has invaria- 
bly followed the other, but warns you against the 
rash assertion that it is the cause of it, as, in fact, 
we know nothing about causes, — ^the old vulgaf 
apothegm of ne efftct tvititout a eause^ being, for 
any thing we know to the contrary, wholly err6- 
neous. Hume did not doubt of the existence o£ 
causes alone, but of effects likewise ;-^that is to 
say, of the existence of the whole external world, 
as it appears to our senses. He substituted, for 
external realities, certain ideas existing in the 
mind, which, at the same time, does not itself exis^, 
or is only a simple modification of matter; ^^most 
ingeniously reasoning us out of every ground of cer- 
tainty, and every criterion of truth ; involvmg selt- 
evident questions in obscurity and confusion, and 
entangling our understanding in metaphysical al>> 
^tractions ;''^ or, as Hume himself said of JSerkeley, 
^^ His arguments admit of no answer, and producl^ 
no conviction^ but only momentary amazement dud 
irresolution." 

Metaphysical researches lead you back at last 
to some self-evident proposition, for the truth of 
which consciousness is the only evidence $ aa, in 

* Dr. Porteus. 
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the ay^iem of the world, attraction ia adinitted as 
a cause, although this occult property of matter 
can only be proved by its effects. 

With minds so keenly alive to abstruse inquiries 
as these northern philosophers possess, jthey cbuld 
not possibly pass by that most inextricable of all 
metaphysical puzzles, free-will and necessity. 
We find them accordingly to have been most 
warmly engaged in debates on the subject, reason- 
ing always victorious on one side, and conviction 
on the other.* One of the inevitable consequen*^ 
ces of the doctrine of necessity, and explicitly ad- 
mitted by its advocates, is, that remorse^ or self- 
blame, i$ an erroneous feeling. 3uch a result 
might well have made them pause, and suspect 
that there was a fallacy somewhere in the chain 
of arguments which proved so much. The deli- 
berate character^-^tne sanity and rectitude of 
judgment of a people like this, neutralize dange- 
rous opinions, and prevent their abuse. They are 
in no haste to deciae,-T-hear both sides,— can fol- 
low the thread of a metaphysical dispute without 
going astray, or acting rashly upon mere specula- 
tive demonstration, it has been said of Voltaire, 
diat ^^ il n- avoit pas les reins assez fort, pour por- 
ter a terme une idee metaphysique.^' Pnilosophi- 
cal conceptions are not subject here to such un- 
timely births ; the fruit may be bad, but it is not 
for want of maturity. The French are, on the 
contrary, in too great haste to produce their own 

* Adam Smith, so well known on the Continent of Europe, by 
his great work on the wealth of nations, treated in another work 
(Theory of Moral Sentiments) much less known, and as the wri- 
ter eonceires, rery prolix and heavy, this thorny question of free- 
will and necessity, and proved, of course, necessity. 
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discoveries, or prone to exaggerate the exaggera^ 
tions of others, in order to transform them into 
something of their own. Rousseau, Diderot, and 
Helvetius have all exaggerated Locke. ^^Rien 
n'est plus^Yoisin de Pignorance d'un principe que 
son excessive generalisation."* 

I have already quoted, several times, a work the 
celebrated Professor Dugald Stewart has lately 
given to the public in the form of Philosophical Es' 
says. Without pretending to give a full account 
of it, I shall only say, that the metaphysics of Mr* 
S,te wart are those oi common sense^f Second in 
skill to none of the other chemists of the human 
mind his country has produced, he does not carry 
the analysis of the mental nature farther tbaii 
its refractory substance will admit; nor does he 
build up systems unsupported by experience. By 
this test, also, he tries those which have beenj^ear- 
ed already, and exposes the fallacy of several of 
them. Smgularly nappy in his quotations and il- 
lustrations, this writer knows how to throw on a 
subject naturally dry and unattractive the charms 
peculiar to works of imagination. You think you 
are listening to the wisdom of the sage Nestor, to 
his copious, flowing and persuasive eloquence, calm- 
ing the violence of his companions, and bringmg 
them back from their wanderings and their errors* 
** When I study the intellectual powers of man,'' 
says Mr. Stewart, '* in the writings of Hartly, of 
Priestley, of Darwin, or of Tooke, I feel as if I 
were examining the sorry mechanism that gives mo- 

* De Gerando, quoted by Professor Dugald Stewart. 

t I am aware that the common sense of mankind has been looked 
upon as synonymous to the common prejtuiices of mankind ; — I 
mean here, only that sense which is the immediate result of ge- 
neral experience and consciousness^ — the corrective t)f paradox. 
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lion to a puppet. If, for a moment, lam carried 
along, by their theories of human knowledge, and 
of human life, I seem to myself to be admitted be-^ 
hind the curtain of what I once conceived to be a 
magnificent theatre. And while I survey the tinsel 
frippery of the wardrobe, and the paltry decora- 
tions 01 the scenery, I am mortified to discover the 
trick which had cheated my eye at a distance. 
This surely is not the characteristic of truth or, of 
nature, the beauties of which invite our closest in* 
spection, deriving new lustre from those microsco- 
pical researches, which deform the most finished 
productions of art. If, in our physical inquiries 
concerning the material world, every step that has 
been hitherto gained has at once exalted our con- 
ceptions of its immensity and of its order, can we 
rieasonably suppose that the genuine philosophy of 
the mind is to disclose to us a spectacle less pleas- 
ing, or less elevating, than fancy or vanity had dis- 
poned us to anticipate ?" 
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